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BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

LOCAL OOMMITTKBS. 



Divisions. 



First . . 
Second. 

Third.. 



Fourth 
Fifth.. 
Sixth.. 



Seventh. 
Eighth.. 



NameB. 



Term* expire. 



Addressea. 



.7. J. Darlington, esq.... 

rmil T. IJowon 

Jauies \V. Whelpley .... 



David 11. Hazen, M. D . 
Jease fi. Wilaoii, esq . . . 

A. H. Witmor, M.D.... 

F. J. Shadd, M. D 

Blanche K. Bruce 

L. A. Curuiah 



Sept. 
...do 
...do 



13, 1895 



..do 
.do 
.do 

-do 
.do 
.do 



410 Fifth street northwest. 
1702 Fourth street northwest. 
American Security and Trust Com- 
pany, 1405 Or street northwest. 
407 Sixth street sonthwestt 
344 D street northwest. 
St. Elizabeth Insane Asylum. 
Ninth and R streets northwest. 
2010 R street nortlnvest. 
Sixth Auditor s Office, Eusch Building. 



OFFICERS OF THE BOARD. 

PreHdent—jAMEB W. Whelpley, 1405 G street northwest. 
Secretary, —J. G. Falck, Franklin School. 
Superintmulent of $ekool8.—W. B. Powell, A. M. , Franklin School. 
Superintendent of colored BchooU.-^. F^T. Cook, A. M., Sumner School. 

MEETINGS OF THE BOAKD OF TliUSTEES. 

The stated meetings of the board of trustees are held on the second Tuesday of 
each month, and on the last Tuesday of June. 



STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE BOARD. 
On rules: Messrs. liituc k, Witmer, Bowen. 

On ways and means, supplies, and accounts: Messrs. Whelpley, Hazen, Cornish, 
Bowen. 

Oil buildings, repairs, and fhmiture: Messrs. Bowen, Witmer, Cornish. 

< normal and high schools and scholarships: Messrs. Darlington, Wilson, Bruce 

On teachers and janitors: Messrs. Wilson, Witmer, Shadd. 

On text-books, studies, and examinations and promotions of pupils: Messrs. Hazen, 

Wilson, Bjujce. 

On ixuimanship, music, and discipline: Messrs. Shadd, WitmeR, HaZEN. 
"n industrial education, drawing, and night schools: Messrs. CORNISH, DARLING- 
TON, Whelpley. 
On library and report : Messrs. Witmer,. Darlington, Shadd. 

Olt7 



BRIEF SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 



FIRST SIX DIVISIONS. 

SUPERINTENDENT. 

W. B. Powell, Franklin School. 

SUPERVISING PRINCIPALS. 

First division C. S. Clark Dennison School.' 

Second division (A) N. P. Gage Seaton School. 

Second division (B) W. B. Patterson Gale.s School. 

Third division A.T.Stuart Wallach School. 

Fourth division Isaac Fairl)rother Jctiorsou School. 



Fifth division 

Sixth division (A) . . 
Sixth diyision (B) . . 
Primary grades 



..B. T. Janncy Curtis School. 

. J. R. Keene Monroe School. 

, . J. T. Freeman Van Bnren Sohool. 

A. Denney (Miss) Fmnklin flohool. 



Principal normal school 
Directress of music 



PKINCIPALS OF IlIGIi SCHOOLS. 

Dr. F. K. Lane Central llifjjh School. 

C. M. Laeey Sites Eastern High School. 

E. C.Westcott (Miss) Western High School. 

Allan Davis Business High SchooL 

..I. G.Myers (Mrs.) Franklin School. 

. . . A. £. Soammell (Miss) 1108 Maryland avenue 

sonthwAst. 

Directress of drawing S. E. W. Fuller (Mrs.) 2611 MessmOTO ftTMiiie. 

Director of manual training. J. A. Chamberlain 626 O street northweit. 

Directress of cooking E. S. Jacobs (Miss) 1302 S street north veest. 

Directress of sewing M. W. Gate (Mrs.) 217 T street northwest. 

Directress of physical cul- Behecca Stoneroad (Miss).. .1120 Thirteenth street 
toze. northwest. 

, SEVENTH AND EIGHTH DIVISIONS. {Colored.) 

SUPERINTENDENT. 

G. F. T. Cook, Sumner School. 

SUPERVISING PRINCIPALS. 

Seventh division H. P. Montgomery Snmner School. 



Eighth division (A). 
Eighth division (B) . . . 
Principal high school. 



street 



«toeet 



.-W. S. Montgomery John F. Coo^e SchecA. 

..J. H. N. Waring. .-^ Lincoln School. 

..F. L. Cardozo M street, between New 

.Jersey avenue and First 
street northwest. 

. -L. E. Moten (Miss) Magruder School. 

H. F. Grant 2004 Seventeenth 

northwest. 

J. T. Lay ton 1242 Nineteenth 

northwest. 

-T. W. HuBster .Fifleeniai itreet and «e«e- 

saw avenue ttotthweit. 

Director of manual training. J. H. Hill .., 2521 Sixth streetnorth west. 

Directress of cooking M. B. Cook (Miss) 215 Prince »lireet, Alexan 

dria, Va. 

Directress of sewing C. E. Syphax (Miss) 1447 Fierce Place north- 
west. 

Dtreetress of physical cul- > TT r» v 
ture. ^ \ Hattie B. George (Miss).. 
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Principal normal school . . 



Music 



DiieotoT of drawing . . 



.619 B street northeast. 



REPORT OP THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES, PUBLIC 

.SCHOOLS. 



To the honorable the Commissioners of the District of Columbia: 

We have the honor to submit the report of the board of trustees of the 
public schools for the year ending June 30, 1894, accompanied by fiill, 
and valuable reports from the two superintendents, the principals of 
the high schools, the supervising priiioipals, and the heads of speeial 
depairtments of instraetion. 



IMPSI&ATiy£ ^^££^ OF SAPJ^CAL INCBEASE IN SCHOOLi^QM AOOOH^ 

MODATION. 

While these reports and the statistics accompanying them are for the 
most part highly encouraging to the friends of education, and most 
creditable to the District of Columbia, they disclose an inadequacy of 
j^choolroom accommodation, permitted to grow from year to year, 
notwithstanding the et^nest, persistent efforts of the board to remedy 
the evil, until it has now become so great that the board feels compelled 
at this time to present it to your attention, and, through yon, to the 
couBMberatioii of Chmgiess, to the exoluBioii of all other matters connected 
witk tihe sohooii. 

For some years preceding the school year 18^^87, as pointed out in 
our last report, the annual appropriation for school buildings was fixed 
arbitrarily at $100,000, irrespective of the needs of the schools, the result 
being that the attendance of pupils so rapidly outgrew the provision 
made for them that, at the date mentioned, one-third of the school pop- 
ulation of the District was limited to half-day attendance upon the 
schools. The attention and interest of Congress being at that time 
successftilly awakened, »eir school buildings were appropriated for so 
liberaUy that wi^in a comparatively few yeaa*s thereafter the school 
acoouioodationB were midered very nearly adequate for the aooom- 
modatioB ef tbe pupils* Vm the past several years^ hmrner, very 
limited pnyvision ior new school buildings has been made, whiiie the 
growth in the school attendance has been so rapid tJiat we we now o<m- 
fronted with a situation almost, if not altogether, as grave as l^tef 
nine years ago. 




m 
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Of the "half-day'' system Superintendent Powell ^ays: 

I must stiU insist and oaU your attention to the fact that th» half-day school for 
any scholar above the kindergarten grade is not advisable and not profitable, and 
for a pupil above the first or second grade is well-nigh a farce. To give a lad 12 
years of age opportunity to attend school three and a half hours a day, knowing 
well that he will spend the rest of the time on the street, is robbery of the boy's 
time and a danger to society. 

The reports of the superintendents show that, in addition to practi- 
cally the whole of the first and second grades, 40 schools, aggregating 
an attendance of about two thousand pupils of the third and fourth 

grades, are limited to half-day attendance. If the pupils erf the first 
and second grades must continue under this limitation or restriction of 
their educational opportunities it will rcijuiie at least live new build- 
ings to aft'ord the pui)ils above that grade, now actually in attendance, 
a full day's schooling, without making any provision for the annual 
increase in their numbers. 

As shown by the report of Superintendent Cook only about two- 
thirds of the colored children of school age are now in attendance upon 
the public schools, and of this number a large proportion are permitted 
to attend one-half of each school day only. In one portion of the 
city, as pointed out in his report, there is one square mile, well popu- 
lated by colored citizens, in wliich there is no school at all, and 
several other sections that are little better oft' in this particular. 
Among the wliite schools ther*^ were this year at a single school build- 
ing, namely the Pierce, situated on G- street, near Fourteenth street 
NE., 50 applicants for admission in excess of the utmost seating capac- 
ity of the building, and no other school building xeasoaably near to 
accommodate them. 

The statistics of attendance will fuii;her show, especi^ly in connec- 
tion with the colored schools, that a very considerable proportion of 
the pupils do not progress further than the second grade, these being, 
doubtless, children in indigent circumstances whose parents, are unable 
to aflbrd them longer time for education. In other words, the failure 
to supply sufficient schoolroom to accommodate pupils in these 
grades, thus necessitating resort in them to the half-day system, is 
depriving a very large proportion of the children most dependent upon 
the public schools of half their whole school life. 

It will be observed that the unfortunate conditions here referred 
to result .solely from the failure to supply adequate schoolroom accom- 
modation. A sufacient number of teachers is provided for all the 
schools, and if we had as many schoolrooms as are needed every ohild 
now in attendance could receive the be nefit of a full day's schooling 
without. the employment of a single additional teacher or the expendi- 
ture of a single additional dollar for teachers' salaries. As was pointed 
out on a former occasion, we occupy precisely the attitude, from 
businesslstandpoint, of an employer wiio finds it necessary to engage 
and pay the wages of 1,000 skilled employees, but who receives the 
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benefit of only half-day's labor from ^ third of theiaf narober because of 
his own refusal to proyide working room for them all. 

The showing thus presented is sufficiently Unfortunate without the 
emphasis of any further facts. The board feels it to be their duty, 
however, both to you and the community, to point out the further fact 
that the above inadequacy of accommodation remains after resort has 
been had not only to rented rooms, which, as shown by Superintendent 
Powell^s report, " are, without exception, unfit for school purposes, being 
without ventilation other than open windows and open doors, which 
are always harmM and fraught with danger, and are without adequate 
and, in some cases, even without respectable closet accommodation,'' 
but even after converting the basements of the school buildings into 
schoolrooms, rooms never intended for such a purpose and wholly 
unlit for it, " having no means of ventilation, no proper means of heat- 
ing," and lacking all the necessary conveniences. No member of 
Congress would consent to the use of such rooms for his committee 
or for any other purpose which would require him to pass the working 
hours of the day in them, and no member, we are confident, would be 
willing to condenm the immature bodies of httle school children to 
conditions, sanitary and otherwise, so unfavorable. 

THE BUSINESS HIGH SCHOOL.. 

The above observations relate to the graded schools, and particu- 
larly to the lower grades, which, if there must be a difference, natu- 
rally demand the first and principal consideration. 

There is, however, another and a most deserving branch of the 
public-school system, namely, the Business high school, in which the 
necessity for additional accommodation is equally as imperative. 

This school, for the past several years, has been located in the Minor 
Building, a rented structure, with a capacity for not exceeding 350 
pupils. There are now crowded into it, including its basements, 479 
pupils. There is no space left in it which 6an be used for assembling 
the pupils together for lectures, announcements, or any other exercises 
or i)urpose. It is a school which has proven of exceptional practical 
benefit, has won a well-merited popularity, and increases rapidly in 
attendance. How it will be possible to get next year's pupils within 
its walls is a problem which already confronts the school officials. A 
new and adequate building for its accommodation, and within the 
earliest practical period of time, is most urgently recommended. 

The attention of the Commissioners is .also specially invited to the 
necessity of an adequate appropriation for necessary repairs and the 
need of a new building for the Western high school, which, if provided, 
would, by giving the Curtis school now used by it back to the graded 
schools, afford good school facilities to the western part of the District 

There are many matters of educational interest upon which the board 
would lil^e to touch, as, particularly, the constantly increasing efficiency 
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and usefulness of the night schools and the schools for manual train- 
ing j the success and the remarkably small annual per capita cost of 
the free text-book system (averaging, as showtt by Superintendent 
Powell's report, less than 10 cents per pupil in mxy of the first five 
grades of Uie sc^iools) ; and the Teachers' Annoily apd Aid A390oif^tion, 
which, though no part of the public school system and inyolving no 
present or prospective cost to the District or the public, it is neverthe- 
less hoped will be attended with much benefit to the former. These 
and other topics presented in the reports of the superintendents the 
Board feels inclined to pass without special comment at this time, in 
order that it may present exclusively, and therefore more urgently, for 
your consideration and that of Congress the absolutie ftccessity of an 
immediate and radical increase in schoolroom accommodat^pOj wluch 
is the overshadowing need of the public schools at thia time/ 
Bespectficmy nubmitted. 

J. W. WHBXiPLET, 

Pretident Board of Truiteei, 
Washington, D. C, Novmher 27^ 1894. 



f 



REPORT OF SUPERINTENDENT W. B; POWELL. 



To the Board of Sehool J}fm$t0e9: ^ 

Gentleip^n : I taye ike hmot to piseseut herewith for the tear end- 
ing June 1884^ a report of the management and present condition 
of the sefaoolB of the first six divisions and a consolidated statement of 
the attendance and otlier important items relating to all the schools 
under your charge. This last named statement has been made by 
uniting facts presented by Superintendent Cook with those of like 
kind found in my report, being given here for your convenience ii) 
i^ng a general view: 

Ifumber of pnpils euM^ed : 

First six divisions 2B|445 

Seventh and eighth divisions , . . ^ . 2SS 



Total. t---- • 40,678 



Number of white pupils (male 12,739, female 13,503) 26, 242 

Kumlier of colored pupils (male 6,299, female 8,137) 14, 436 



Total (male 19,088, female 21,640) 40,078 

Number of pupils in city schools (white 23,866, colored 12,233) 36, 099 

Niim:b«r of pupils in county schools (white 2,376, eolozed 2^203) ^ 4, 579 



Total (white 26,242, colored 14,436) - . 40, 678 



Number of male pupils (white 12,739, colored 6,299) 19, 038 

Number of female pupils (white 13,503, colored 8,137) 21, 640 



Total (white 26,242, colored 14,436). 



40,678 





Male. 


Pwisie. 

. . ii.i ':cu,-i. 




— ■ 1 ' rr—r- r— • 


Z 


n 


n 




gM 




»,48» 




18,106 




88,146 


tv^nf 


1»,M8 




40', 4W 


• 


» 



Per cent of teachers, white, 66.45; colored, 33.55; total, 100; male, 
12.685 female, 87.47; total, 100. 
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ENROLLMENT. 

The number of pupils enrolled was 40,078 — !ir>,L>42 white and 14,436 
colored. This shows an increase of 914, or 2^9 per cent, over the 
enrollment of the previous year. 

The average enrollment was 33,624, or 3.48 per cent above that of the 
year previous. 

The average number of pupils in daily attendance was 31,348, being 
1,281, or 4.26 per cent, in excess of that of the year previous. 

TEACHERS. 

There were employed 942 teachers, as follows: 



First six divisions 

Serenth and eighth divisions 

Total 

Nnmber of white teachers . . . 
Number of colored teachers. . 

Total 



City schools: 
White.... 
Colored .. 



Total. 



County schools: 
White 



Colored 
Total. 



The teachers employed were distributed as foUows: 



SnpervisMs 

TSomal schools . . . 

Hif h schools 

Grammar schools. 
Primary schools . . 

Drawing 

Music 

HeaHh exercises . 
Manual training.. 

Cooking 

Sewing.. 

Total 



Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


* 85 


585 


870 


33 


230 


272 


118 


824 


948 


72 


554 


628 


48 


270 


816 


118 


824 


942 


65 


512 


677 


88 


288 


272 


98 


761 


840 


7 


42 


49 


13 


81 


44 


20 


73 





White. 


Colored. 


Total. 


10 


3 


13 


7 


4 


" 


79 


19 


98 


214 


74 


288 


264 


J88 


452 


7 


3 


10 


5 


3 


8 


5 


3 


8 


14 


7 


21 


10 


5 


15 


11 


7 


18 


626 


316 


9^ 
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The day~ schools co»t — 

For teachers and flupervisors (including office force) $651, 07fc*. 19 

For rent ' 9, 825. 50 

l^'«rfuel 36,309.24 

For j anitors 51, 933. 47 

For incidental expenses, including insurance, general supplies, print- 

' ing,etc..: 30,547.66 

For free text-books and supplies 47, 820, 28 

For industrial instruction, including manual training, cooking, and 

sewing 7,807.00 

For buildings and repairs v.. 95, 705. 85 

Total 930, 524. 19 

The relative numbers enrolled in the different grades of onr schools 
axe shown by the following: 

Per cent of whole enrollment. 



Sehodls. 



In normal srhoola... 

In high H(!hool8 

In grammar schools. 
In primary schools. . 

Total 



White. 


Colored. 


0. 20 


0. 18 


7.60 


3.19 


88. 18 


25.89 


S4.02 


70.74 


100 


100 



There were enrolled in the night schools 2,968—1,403 white and 1,665 
colored— persons. These were tanght by 57 teachers, of whom 25 were 
white and 32 colored, * 

The night schools cost — 

For teachers * — $6, 995. 76 

For incidental expenses 408.^ 

Total : 6,404.41 

The day schools were in session 184 days; the night schools were 

open 57 iiiglits in the first six divisions and 47 nights in the seventh 
and eighth divisions. 

The total uumber of persons benefited by the schools was 43,646. 
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Table I. — Slmcing attendance and oott of white and colored schooh. 



Whole enrollment: 

!Normal schools 

High schools 

Grammar and primary schools. 

Total. 

Increase for the yeiur 

Per cent of increase 

Average enrollnu'iit: 

Normal achools 

Hifjh scliools 

( Jnuiiiiuir aud primary scbools. 

Total 

Increase lor the year 

Per cent of increase 

Average daily attendance : 

Kormaf schools 

High schools 

Grammar and primary schools . . 

Total 

Increase for the year 

Per cent <rf increase 

Wh(de enrollment: 

Boys 

Girls 



Total 

Whole enrollment in night schools 
Grand total 

Number of teachers: 

Male 

Female...*. 

Total 

Night schools 

Grand total 

School buildings: 

Owned 

liented 

Free 

Total 

Schoolrooms : t 

Owned 

Rented 



Total 

Cost per pnpil for all 
»ent. (bas^id on average enrollment") 



expenses except repairs and permanent improTe. 



t Not including high schools. 



White. 



1» 
24.105 



Colored. 




50 
1.794 
20,014 



21,858 



72 
6U 



oae 



m 

62 
6 



«7 



4*1 
41 



482 



13.B50 



14,486 

'.45 

25 
420 
11,315 



Total. 



2,485 
38,140 




11,766 



75 

2. 220 
31.329 



.'!:), 024 



1 , o:{8 


1 94 


1,132 


4.08 


.80 




49 


25 


1 — ~ 

74 




409 


2, 103 


18,481 


10,690 


29, 171 


20, 224 


11,124 




1, 139 


142 


1,281 


5.96 


1.29 


4.29 


12.730 


6,209 


19.088 


13,508 


8,137 


21,640 


26.242 


14,486 


40.678 


1,408 


1,565 


2,968 


27, MS 


16,001 


48,646 



46 

270 



U8 



316 
82 

348 

36 
2 
1 



39 



206 
10 



216 



942 

67 

999 



7 
1 

106 



647 

51 

l08 



$19.36 

24.83 



'BecreaM. 



t 



Table ll.'-^Whole mrollment of pupihiH (A^H^verar hinds an4 gradee of tohoola for tkt 

whool year ending June SG, 1894, i 



Normal scbools 

High schools ....4. 

T9tal ... 

Grammar schools, dty -. 

Eighth grade....... 

Seventh grade 

Sixth grade 

Fifth grade 

Total 

Primary schools, city : 

Fourth grade 

Third grade 

SombA grade 

First grade 

Total 

Ooniilsr s^ods 

Grand totid 



WUte. 


Colored. 


TotaL 


52 


»^ 


78 




460 


2,455 


3,047 




2,533 


1,912 




r 

2,404 


2, 010 


736 


2,7M 


2,426 


813 


3,239 


2, 937 


1,209 


4, 146 


9,285 


3,250 


12,535 


2, 735 


1.510 


4,245 


2, 708 


1,788 


4,496 


2,962 


2,277 


5.230 


4,129 


2,822 


7,«51 


12,534 


8,497 


21.031 


2, 376 


2,203 


4,579 




14486 


40,678 



Tabi<e III. — Whole enrollment of pupils, hoys and girh, white and colored, in the Die- 
irifit of Columbia, bjf grades, for the school year ending June 30^ 1894. 







Whole enrollment. 




arade. 












Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


Per cent. 




8 


T8 


78 


0.1» 




980 


1,9BB 


2,455 


6.04 




1, 101 


1,469 


2. 570 


6. 32 




1, 378 


1, 608 


2, 986 


7. 34 




1,675 


1,923 


3,598 


8.85 




2. 084 


2, 518 


4,602 


11.31 




2,300 


2.476 


4,776 


11.74 




2,471 


2,682 


5i,153 


12. 87 




8,042 


2,972 


6,014 


14.78 




4,054 


4,892 


8,446 


20.76 




19, 038 


21,640 


40, 678 


100.00 


StmMABT. 












983 


1,600 


2,688 


6.28 




6,288 


7,518 


13, 756 


33.82 




11,867 


12,522 


24,889 


58.96 




19,088 


21,640 


40.678 


100.60 
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SCHOOLS. 



The number of Bchools below ttie high school was as follows: 



Grammar schools, city: 

Eighth grade 

Seventh grade ■ 

Sixth grade 

FifQi grade 

Totia 

Primary schools, city: 

Foorth grade 

Third grade 

Second grade..-, , 

First grade 

Total , 

County schools — .... 

I CrTuid total 

Number of whole-day schools 
Number of half-day sohoola . 

Total 



White. 


Colored. 


Total. 


40 


10 


60 


48 


15 


58 


82 


10 


08 


58 


22 


80 


m 


63 


256 




87 


83 




88 


88 


00 


45 


105 


75 


55 


130 


246 


100 


406 


50 


45 


96 


489 


208 


TOT 


877 


100 


643 


112 


102 


214 


488 

1 


268 


7OT 



Tlio average number of pupils to a school (based on the whole enroll- 
ment) was as follows: 



High schools (to a teacher, exdnding principal) 
Grammar schools, city: 

Eighth grade 

Seventh grade 

Sixth grade 

Fifth grade 

Primary schools, dty: 

Fourth grade 

Third grade 

Second grade 

first grade 

GMmtyacluNds 



White. 



9B.ft 

47.8 
46.7 
46.6 
50.0 

50.0 

51.1 
51.1 
58.2 
48.5 



Colored. 



25.5 

49.2 
49.1 
50.8 
54.9 

65.9 

55.9 
52.9 
55.1 
50.1 



Total. 



26.5 

48.1 
47.3 
47.0 
51.8 

52.4* 
52.9 
51.8 
68.9 
48.2 



BEPOBT OF COMMISSIONERS OE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Nine hundred and forty- two teachers were employed, as follows : 



Supervising prinoiiwll 

Normal Hchools 

/ High schools 

Total 

Grammar schools, city: 

£i^hth grade 

Seventh grade 

Sixth grade — < 

Fifth gxttde 

Total 

Prim ary schools, city : 

Fourth grade 

Third grade 

Second grade i 

JTirst grade 

Total 

Ck>iiiity schools 

Teachers of mnsic 

Teachers of drawing 

Teachers of manual training. 

Teachers of oook«7 

Teachers of sewing 

Teachers pf physical culture 

Grand totiU. 



White. 


Colored. 


Total. 


10 


3 


13 


7 


4 


11 


79 


19 


98 


96 


26 


122 


40 


10 


50 


43 


15 


58 


52 


16 


68 


58 


22 


80 


193 


63 


256 


54 


27 


81 


53 


32 


85 


58 


43 


101 


71 


53 


124 


236 


155 


391 


49 


44 


93 


n. 
u 


Q 

o 


fi 

O 


7 


3 


10 


14 


7 


21 


10 


5 


16 


11 


7 


18 


5 


:] 


8 


626 


816 


- 942 



The cost of the schools for supervision and teaching was as foUows: 



Supervision : 

1 superintendent * • 

8 supervising principals, each $2,000 

3 supervising principals, each $2,000 

1 supervising principal 

1 assistant supervising principal 

1 clerk 

1 messenger 

Total 

Cost per pupil, estimated on average enrollment . 
Tuition: 

If ormal schools- 
Principals • 

2 teachers • - — - 

2 teachers 

2 teachers 

2 teachers... - 

1 teacher.... 



Total 



€oat per papil, estimated on average enndlment. 



White. 



$8,800.00 
16,000.00 



1, 500. 00 
750. 00 

1, 200. 00 
800.00 



Colored. 



$2,260.00 
6,000.00 



23, 050. 00 

* OB 



1, 500. 00 

2, 000. 00 
1, 600. 00 

970.00 



$6,070.00 

23.16 



800.00 
200.00 



Total. 



$5,580.00 

16, 000. 00 
6, 000. 00 
1, 500. 00 

750. 00 
2,000.00 

500.00 



9, 250. 00 
t. 91 



1, 500. 00 



1,600.00 
700. 00 



§3,800.00 
80^ 00 



82,800.00 
.96 



3,000.00 
2,000.00 
1,600.00 

970.00 
1,600.06 

700.60 



9,870.00 
82.11 



* First six divl^ns. 

t Seventh and eighth divisions. 

♦ Includes the cost of teaching ten practice schools, $4,911.80. 
^ Includes the cost of teaching five practice schools, $2,650. 



8te iHSPORT OF COMMiSSiONBRS OF DISTRICT OF QOWmm* 





White. 




Total. 


Tuition— Continued. 
Hiffh^ sohools — 


$2, 500. 00 
68,351. 61 


$1,800.00 


64,300.60 

Aft OE1 

68, 351. 61 
14. HH5. 00 






14,K85. 00 








70.851.61 16,885.00 


87, 5:J6. 61 

OA A '> 

6v. 4o 


Grammar schools, city — 

40 eighth, 43 seventh, 52 sixth, 58 fifth grade schools 

10 eighth, 15 seventh, 16 sixth, 22 fifth grade schools 


39.49 


89.16 


157, 888. 91 


50, 290. 00 


157, 888. 91 
50. 290. 00 


157, 888. 91 
19. 61 


50, 290. 00 
18. 75 


208,178.01 
iv.li 


Primary schools, city — 

56 fourth, 55 third, CU second, 75 first gra<l»- schools 


120, 830. 24 


70,890.54 


120, ooU. M 
79,890.54 


120, 830. 24 
11.84 


79,800.54 
11.39 


200,720.78 
11.66 


Cost per pupil, estimated on average enrollment 

Special teachers — 

5 music teachers, 7 draw ing teachers, 5 teachers of tihysi- 


12,855.65 




13,851.66 

6,814.33 


8 music teaohen, 8 drawing teaohen, 8 teachers of pbysi- 


6^814.88 






13,8M.i6 

*.55 


6v9M.88 

f .#7 


lfL«».86 

.58 




Manual training- 
Carpentry, la ; metal werklng, 1 ; eookaty 10 { sewlag H . . 
Carpentry, 6; metal working, 1 ; cookery, 5; sewing, 7. . . 


28,671.80 


12,100.00 


23, o7J. &" 
12,100.00 


Total 


28,672.60 

*1.00 


12,100.00 

tl.19 


35,772.50 
1.06 




County schools- 


30,982.47 




30, 982. 47 
26, 043. 94 




26,043.04 


Total 


80,982.47 
17.61 


26, 043.94 
16.02 


57^026. 41 
16.85 


Cost per pupil, estimated on average enrollment 



* First six divisions. t Seveuth and eighth divisions. 



The «06t of euponrisloii y^tm : 

• One superintendent (white) $3, 300. 00 

One superintendent (colored) 2, 250. 00 

Eight supervising principals (white, each $2,000) 16, 000. tK) 

Three supervising principals (colored, each $2,000) 6, 000. 00 

One supervising' principal, primary grades (white) 1,500.00 

One assistant supervisor, primary grades (white) 750.00 

One clerk 1,200.00 

One clerk ( colored) 

One messenger. . . . 300. 00 

One ineiMenger (coSoired) 200.00 

Totfalcost of inperviiion , J3,300.00 



Avcrajje cost of sniMorvision per pupil (estimated on average enrollment, 

33,624) - - $0.96 

Summary: 

Total cost of instruction, including supervision $651, 075. 19 

Whole number of pupils enrolled - - • 40, 678 

Average number of pupils enrolled 33, 624 

Average daily attendance ...... ^ .31, 348 

Average cost of instruction, including supervision, estimated on— 

1. Whol«* enrollment • - • • $16. 00 

2. Average enrollment ----^ $19.36 

3. Ave?:age daily attendance - -- - --. $20. 77 

WaaMngton Normal School of the first »ix divisUm». 

Number of teachers trained - - - - • ^ 

Average attendance • 

Nnmber of teachers employed - 

, _ $867.14 

Average salary ' 

Washington Normal (School of the seventh and eighth diviaione. 

[Colored.] 

26 

Nnmber of teachers trained ^ 

Average attendance ^ 

Number of teachers employed - * * ' V 

Average salary 

Contingent expenses, 

- , $30,547.66 

Total amount expended ■ " 

Average amount per pupil (estimated on average enrollment) 

Free t&et-boohs, 

, , $47,820.28 

Total amount expended 

Industrial education. 

$7,807.00 

Total amoilnt expended ' - • 

Fuel. 

, , $36,309.24 

Total amount expended 

Janitors. 

$51,933.47 

Total amount expended 

Bent, 

$9,825.60 

Totsl amount expended 

SUMMARY. 

" $831,818.34 

Amount expended, grand total * V ' fnr all 

Average cost per pupil (including high an<l normal schools) for all 
expenses, except repairs and permanent improvements: 

1. On whole enrollment , . . . . , . ^.83 

2. On average enrollment - "[ .... '.... $26. 63 

3. On average daily attendance 

High schooh of the first six divisions. 

Number ofpupihienroUed (girls, 1,205; hoys, l]m 

Average enrollment *- 1,604 

Average attendance 

J) o 94—63 



834 REPORT OF COMMISSIONERS OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

High 8€hooU of the first Hx divi8ion$ — Contiiiiied. 



Per cent of attendance ^ 94, 4 

Average number of cases of tardiness per month 354 

Number of pupils dismissed 0 

Number of teachers employed 79 

Average salary paid >fiHl>6. 85 

Cost of tuition per pupil (estimated on average enrollment) $39, 4y 

Wathington High Sohool of the seventh and Mghth dMHone. 

[Colored.] 

Number of pupils enrolled (girls, 320; boys, 140) 400 

Average enroll ment 426 

Average attendance. 4O9 

Per cent of attendance 9g^2 

Average number of cases of tardiness per mouth 28 

Number of pupils dismissed 0 

Number of teachers employed 19 

Average salary paid |930. 79 

Cost of tuition per pupil (estimated on average enrollment) $39. 16 



Grammar and primary schools. 





White. 


1 Colored. 

i 


Total 


Number of pupils fiirolled 


i ■■ 

24. 195 


1 

i 13,950 


38, 145 

31, 329 
29,531 


Average enrolhueut . . 


20. 014 


' 11,315 


Average attendance 


18.841 




Per cent of attendance 


92.4 


10,690 
94.7 


93.2 


Avenge nnmber of oasea of tardiness, per montli . . 


2, 177 
11 


802 


2,7«» 
18 


Number of pupils dismissed 


5 


Number of cages of corporal punishment 


15 
478 


106 

262 


121 


Number of teachers employed. 


740 


Average salary paid 




$629.63 

42. :! 
$14.87 


Averagenumber of pupils to a teucl.er (e-stimat. ,1 0,, a^ ,raKe enroUment) 
Cost of tuition per papil (estimated on averay. euroUmeut) 


$647.91 

41.8 
$15.47 


$596. 27 

43.2 
$13. 80 




Special teachers. 








«— 


White.* 


Cdored.t 


Total. 








10 


Music 


7 


3 


8 


Teachers of physical culture . 


5 


3 
3 


8 


Average salary paid: 
Drawing 


S 


( 

1 


1817.50 


Music 


$88117 


$788.88 

804. 77 


800.54 


Teachers of physical culture . . 


798. 00 
608.18 


683.33 
.67 

1 


636.33 


Average oort; per pupil for apecial tuition (estimated on average enroll- 


.65 


.58 



ix divisions. t Seventh and ei^th diviainoa. 



BBPOBT OP eOHMISSIONERS OP DISTRICT OF COttJMBiA. #5 

List of achoolhouaet owned, with their respective looaOonSy and with ihe^ numh^ of romne 

in each. 



I 

09 



1 
1 
1 



Names of baUdings. 



f^entral high. 
Eastern high 

Westeru liigli 



Location of bnildiagt. 



Franklin 
Dea&ison . 
Force 



I Berret . 
1 Adama. 



Harrison. 
Thomson 
Phelps... 

Henry ... 
AVebster . 
SeatoD . . . 
Abbott .. 
Morse ... 

Polk 

Gales 

Blake.... 
2b j Twiniui: . 



Arthur . 
Blair.... 
Ti^lor.. 
Madison 

Pierce 
Hamilton 
Wallacb . 




Maury 

Peabody — 

Brent 

Towers 

Carbery 

McCurmick. 



Lenox 

Buchanan.. 
Jefferson ., 
Ainidon ... 

Bradley 

Small wood. 
Potomac... 
Greealetf.. 

Curtis 

Addison . .. 
Coroorau .. 



0 street, between Sitth and Seventh streets northwest 

Seventh street, between Pennsylvania avenue and C street 

southeast. 

Curtis school, O street, between Thirty-second and Thirty-third 
streets northwest. • 

Thirteenth and K streets northwest 

S street, between Thirteenth and Fotirteenth streets northwest. 

Massac^u8ett8 avenue, between Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
streets northwest. 

Fourteenth and Q hI reels uortliwest 

B street, between Seventeenth street and New Hampshire ave- 
nue northwest. 

Thirteenth street, between Y and W streets nwthwest 

Twelfth street, between K and L streets northwest 

Vermont avenue, between T and TJ streets northwest 

P street, between Sixth and Seventh streets northwest 

Tenth and H Htreet.s uortliwest 

1 street, between Second and Third streets northwest 

Sixth street and New York avenue northwest 

Fifth and % streets northwest 

Seventh and P streets northwest 

First and G streets northwest 

North Capitol street, between K and L streets northwest , 

Third street, between N and O streets northwest 

Arthur Place northwest • 

I sti«et, between Sixth and Seventh streets northeast 

Seventh street, between F and Ot streets northeast — 

Tenth and G streets northeast 

Fourteenth and G streets northeast 

Bladensbiir^- road. •county 

Pennsylvania avenue, between Seventh and Eighth streets south- 
east. 

B street, between Thirteenth and Fourteenth streets nor^eatrfi . . 
Fifth and C streets northeast 

Third and D streets southeast 

Eighth and C streets southeast 

Fifth street, between D and E streets northeast 

Third street, between M and N streets southeast 

Seventh and Qt streets southeast • • • • 

Fifth steeet and Yirginia avenue southeast 

E street, between Thirteenth and Fourteenth streets southeast., - 

Sixth and T) streets southwest 

Sixth and F streets southwest 

Thirteen-and-a-half street, between C and D streets southwest 

I street, between. Third todFoor-aad-a-half streets soutiiwest . . . 
Twelfth street, between Maryland avenue and E street southwest. 

Foar*and-a-half street, between M and N streets southwest 

O street, between Thirty -second and Thirty-third streets northwest 
P street, between Thirty-second and Thirty-third streets northwest 
Twenty-eighth street, between M street and Olive avenue north- 
west. 



u a 

n 



15 
12 
12 

9 

8 

8 
6 

8 

12 
12 
12 
0 
8 
8 
12 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
3 
12 

8 
12 

8 

8 

8 

4 

S 

8 

8 
19 

8 

8 

8 

4 

4 

9 

8 

8 



gg6 worn OF PQIIMIS310NEES OF DISTRICT OF COLUMeiA. 

mt €if sohoolbou^es owned, with their reapective looaHons, and with the number of roonia 

in each — Continued. 




00 

I 

m 



5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

✓ 8a 
t 6a 

'6a 
6a 

^ 

>. 6a 
, 6a 
J, 6a 
•^ea 
\M 

^ 6a 
. 66 
66 
66 

w 

V 66 
6b 

66 



7 
7 
7 
T 

7 
7 
7 
7 

te 

8a 

8a 
8a 
8a 



Names of buildings. 



Qxgat » G street, between Iwen^'flrst and X^fsnty-second streets nortli- 

west. 

Weiglitman Tweiitj--third aud M streets northwest • 

Jackson U street, between Thirtieth and Thirty-flrtt streets northwest . . 

Filfanore Thirty-fifth street, between U sod V etreeto northwest 

High Street Thirty-second and S streets northwMt 

Threlkeld ....u j Thirty-sixth street and Prospect nveiuie northwest 

Monroe... -U^. Stoul)en street, Ix'twccn Soventh and Ei<;hth streets extended .. 

Mott, and annex.. Sixth stn « t cxtMidcd aud Truiiil)ull street 

AVilson i^.l Central street, between Erie aud Superior streets, Meridian Hill. 



Brookland v- 

Mount Pleasant . . 4/^. 
Tennallytown — . 

BrightwQod 

Grant Road ^. . . 

Soldiers' Home 

Conduit Road / 

Chain Bridge Road 



Brookland, D.C 

Mount Pleasant, D. G 
Tennallytown, D. C .. 
Brightwood, B.C.... 

County 



-do 
.do 
.do 

Brightwood (colored) 4^- do 

I'ott Sloonm j^. do 

Qaeens Chapel Road. do 

YanBuren,andannex.ii<lnacostia, D.C 

Tyler 

Cranch 

Hillsdale ..k 

Bimey 

Benning u< 

Benning Bead, anMK Coun^ 
annex. 

Giesboro .v. 

Anacostia Road ...h.' 

Burrrille 

Good Hope 
Garfield ... 



Eleventh ntreet, between (r and I streets southeast 

Twelfth and (J Htn ets soutlieuHt 

Nichols avenue, Hiilsdulc, L). C 

.....do 

Benning, D. C 



High School . 

Sumner , 

Stevens ^ 

Magruder 

Wonnley ^1.. 



Chambsri|kiQ*.V. 

Briggs 7.. 

Garrison 

PhUlips J.. 



JohnX.<3ook.i ^ 

Garnet. 

Banneksr... 



do 

do 

do 

do 

Garfield, D. C 

M street, between First stceet and Kew Jersey aTonne northwest 

Seventeenth and M streets north w f st ■ 

Twenty-first street, between K and L streets northwest 

M street, between Sixleentli and Seventeenth streets northwest.- 
Prospect street, between Thirty-third and Thirty -fourth streets 
northwest. 

East street, Georgetown , 

Twe nty second and S stveets northwest 

Twelfth street, between R and S streets northwest 

N street, between Twenty-seventh and Twenty-eighth streets 
northwest. 

O street, between Fourth and rifth streets northwest 

U etieet, tetween Ynrnoot avenue and Tenth street northwest. • 
Third etreet, between K and L Bt>ee» northwest 

First and L streets northwest. 



Jones 

I'O^^oy i.<tf....l Twelfth aud D streets northeeet 

* Unfit for oeoupatioa. 



11 

12 
8 
8 
6 
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LiBt of whoolhmtea 9fiHi^| wUk thtiir retpsvUo^ IwaMSmy mtd MIfl iltimSM* if Htom 

in each — Contiiuied. 



00 

§ 

•FN 

00 

> 
Q 



8a 

8a 
8a 
86 
8b 
Sb 
86 
86 
86 



Name* of Bttildingi. 



SU^r J.f... 

Logan J.6l.. 

Patterson../.?... 
Lint olu .... 



KandaU 

Giddinga....*?:? 

Anthony Bottren 13^. . . 

Bell ft.r:.. 

Ambuflh ^Wrl . . . . 



Location of Bixlldingi, 



P street, between North Capitol aiid Tint streets northwest. 

Third and G streets northeast 

Vermont avenno, near TJ street northwest 

Second and C streets southeast 

Pirst and I streets southwest 

G street, between Third and Foarth streets southeast 

Ninth and £ streets southwest 

First street, between B mi<1 C streets southwest.^ 

Latk«(»t, between Sixth and Seventh streets southwest 



O 

bi B 



8 
8 

8 
11 
]2 
9 
8 
8 
8 



Tablb IY. — W%ote mrolUiMHt &f colored pupils In DMriot of Columbia, by graded 

for the school yottr ein^ng Jwke SO, 1894, 



Normal school , 

High school 

Eighth grade . . 
Seventh grade . 
Sixth grade.... 
Fifth grade.... 
Fourth grade .. 
Tliird grade.... 
St coiid grade . . 
First grade 



Grades. 



SUMMARY. 



Normal and high schools. 

Grammar schoola 

^Prinuury schools 

Total 



"Whole enrollment. 



Total 6,299 



Boys. 


Ghrls. 


Total. 


Peroent. 


1 


25 


26 


0. 17 


140 


320 


460 


3.19 


234 


324 


558 


3.87 


858 


463 


821 


5.89 


407 


554 


961 


e.66 


599 


799 


1, 398 


9.68 


768 


958 


1, 726 


11.96 


964 


1, 193 


2, 157 


14.94 


1, 169 


1,455 


2,624 


18. 18 


1,659 


2,046 


8,705 


25.68 


6, 299 


8,137 


14,436 


100.00 


141 


345 


486 


3.88 


1,598 


2,140 


8,788 


28.98 


4,660 


5,652 


10,212 


70. 7« 


6,299 


8,187 


14,486 


100. 0(» 
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Tablk Y.— Growth of the schools since the year 1880, 



— 

Sobool year ending June 30— 


Average number of pupils enrolled. 


First six divisions. 


Suveiith and eiglitii 
dlTlaioBa. 


Total. 
















Number. 


(if 


Number. 


of 


Number. 


of 






iucri:u8ti. 




increase. 




increase. 




15,027 




6.578 




A4 AAA 

21,600 






15,494 


3.10 


6,567 




22,061 


2.13 




16,063 


3.00 


6,763 


2. 98 


22, 826 


3.46 




16. r)'_M 


2. 80 


7,070 


4. 53 


23, 594 


3. 36 




16,642 


0.71 


7. 225 


2. 19 


23, mi 


1.11 


1885 


17,468 


4. 9<> 


7, G89 


(i. 42 


25, 157 


6.40 




18,720 


7. 10 


8, 191 


6.52 


26, 911 


e.97 




19,285 


3.00 


8,448 


8.18 


27,733 


8.05 




19,762 


2.40 


8,701 


4.06 


28,553 


2.96 


1889 


20,477 


3.60 


9,088 


3. 37 


29, 5fM 


3.54 




21,077 


2.90 


8.299 


2.21 


30, 366 


2. 70 


1891 


21,599 


2. 60 


9, 702 


4.25 


31. 301 


3. 07 


1892 


22,264 


3.00 


9,942 


2. 47 


32,206 


2.80 


1893 


22,395 


0.59 


10,097 


1.56 


82,492 


0.89 


vm 

■ 1 


23,488 


4.85 


10,141 


0.43 


38,624 


3.48 



Tablb VI.- 



■ Average enrollment of ptqAla in the white and colored ecJioole and the 
of teaohert employed for each year eince the year 1880. 



number 



Average enrollment. 


Pirst six divisions. 


Seventh and 
eighth divisions. 


Total. 


Number. 


Per cent 
of 

increase. 


Number. 


Per cent 

of 
increase. 


Number. 


Per cent 
of 

increase. 


15,027 
15, 494 




C, 573 
0, '}C>7 




21,600 
22, 061 
22, 826 




3.1 




2.13 


16,063 


3.6 


fi, 763 


2. 98 


3.46 


16,524 


2.8 


7,070 


4. 53 


23, 594 


3. 36 


16,642 


0.71 


7, 225 


2.19 


28,867 


1. 11 


17, 468 


4.9 


7,689 


6.42 


35,167 


5. 40 


18, 720 


7.1 


8,191 


6.52 


26,011 


6.97 


19, 285 


3.0 


8, 448 


3. 13 


27, 733 


3.05 


19, 702 


2.4 


8, 791 


4.06 


::8, 553 


2.95 


20, 477 


3.6 


9, 088 


3. 37 


29. .-.65 


3.54 


21, 077 


2.9 


9, 289 


2.21 


30, 3GG 


2.70 


21,599 


2.6 


9, 702 


4.25 


31,801 


8.07 


22,264 


3.0 


9,942 


2.47 


32,206 


2.89 


22, 395 


0. 59 


10, 097 


1.56 


83.402 


0.89 


23,483 


4.85 


10,141 


0.43 


38,634 


8.48 



School year ending 
June 30— 



1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1888. 
1884. 
1886. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1880. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 



Teachers. 



Whole 
number 

em- 
ployed. 



434 

461 
485 
505 
525 
555 
595 
620 
654 
693 
745 
795 
845 
895 
942 



Increase. 



27 
24 
20 
20 
30 
40 
25 
34 
39 
SS 
50 
50 
50 
47 



I 
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Table VII. — Average enrollment of pupils, the number of teachers emploifed, the coat of 
tuition, and rates of increase for each year since 1880. 



School year ending June 30 — 



1880 

1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
18M. 



Average enroll- 
ment. 


Teachers. 


Cost (excluding rent and per> 
manent improvemeiltg). 




Per cent 

OI 

inerease. 


Number 

em- 
ployed. 


In- 
crease. 


Per pupi] 
(based on 
average 
enroll- 
ment). 


* 

A crflrrftflTftfA 

amount. 


Percent 
of 


21,600 




434 




J 

$16.91^ 

17.28 


I 

11366,199.51 

381, 314. 19 




22,061 


2. 13 


461 


27 


4.12 


22. 286 


3. 46 


485 


24 


17. 44 


398, 254. 54 


4.44 


23, 594 


3. 36 


505 


20 


17. 78 


419, 594. 60 


5.35 


23, 867 


1.11 


525 


20 


18. 22 


435, 032. 79 


3.67 


25, 157 


5.40 


555 


30 


18. 66 


469, 550. 51 


7.93 


26,911 


6.97 


595 


40 


17.76 


477,993.67 


1.79 


27,783 


3.05 


680 


25 


19.11 


509,194.01 


6.52 


28, .')53 


2. 95 


654 


34 


19.11 


545,717.71 


7.17 


29, 565 


3. .54 


693 


39 


20,11 


594, 774. 73 


8.98 


30, 366 


2. 70 


745 


52 


21.58 


655, 310. 08* 


10. 17 


31, 301 


3. 07 


795 


50 


21.44 


671, 124. 08 


2.41 


32,206 


2,89 


845 


50 


22.49 


724,521.03 


7.95 


32,492 


0.89 


895 


50 


23.98 


776,616.53 


7.19 


33,624 


3:48 


942 


47 


24.56 


826,992.84 


6.36 



Tablk VIII. — Whole mrollment of pupils in white and colored schools, the number of 
teachers employed, and the cost of tuition for each year since the year 1880. 



School 
year end- 
ing June 
10- 



1880 
1881 

1882 
1883 
1884 
1885. 
1886, 
1887, 
1888, 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 



Whole enrolbuent. 



First six diyi- 
eions. 



Num- 
ber. 



18,878 
19,153 
19, 031 
19,836 

21, 221 
21, 267 
22,198 
23, 973 
23, 810 

24, 594 

25, 468 

26, 354 
27,398 
27,435 
28,446 



Percent 

of 
incrrase. 



4.2 

*0.63 
4.2 
6.9 
0. 21 
4.3 • 
3.9 
3.1 
3.2 
3.5 
3.4 
4.3 

3.68 



Seventh and 
eighth divisions. 



Num- 
ber. 



8,061 

8, 146 
8,289 
8,710 
9. 167 
9, 598 
10, 138 
10,345 
11, 040 
11, 170 
11, 438 
12, 132 
12,280 
13,899 
12,288 



Per cent 
of 

increase. 



1. 05 
1.75 
5. 07 
5.24 
4.7 
5.62 
2.0 
6.71 
1. 17 
2. 39 
6.07 
1.21 
0.30 
*0.78 



Total. 



Num- 
ber. 



26,439 

27, 299 

27, 320 

28, 54(5 
30, 388 
30,865 
32,386 
33,418 
34, 850 

35, 764 

36, 906 
38,386 
39,678 
89,764 
40,678 



Per cent 
of 

increase. 



Teachers. 



3.2 

0. 07 

4.4 

6.4 

1.6 

4.7 

3.3 

4.28 

2.62 

3.1 

4.01 

3.36 

0.22 

2.29 



o S 



484 

461 
485 
505 
525 
555 
595 
620 
654 
693 
745 
795 
845 
895 
942 



ei 

u 

o 



27 
24 
20 
20 
30 
40 
25 
34 
39 
52 
50 
50 
50 
47 



Cost (excluding rent 
and permanent im- 
provements). 



$13.85 

13. 96 
14.57 

14. 69 
14.31 
15. 21 
14.78 
15.23 

15. 65 

16. 62 

17. 75 
17.48 
18.26 
19. 53 
20.30 



u ® 
Mil 



$366,199.51 

381,314.19 
308, 254. 54 
419. 594. 60 
435, 032. 79 
469,560.51 
477,903.67 
509, 194. 01 
545, 717. 71 
594, 774. 73 
655, 310. 08 
6n,134.d8 
724, 521. 
776, 616. 53 
825,992.84 



O 0) 

1§ 



4.12 
4.44 
5.35 
3.67 
7.98 
1.79 
6. 52 
7. 17 
8.98 
10.17 
8.41 
7.96 
7. 19 
6.36 



"Decrease. 
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Table IX. — Amount expended for rent and sites and huiUllngs each year from the year 

1880 to Ike year 1S94, incluHire. 



School year eiidiug J uno ;iO- 



1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892., 
1893.. 
1884.. 



Ktnit. 


Sites and 
buildings. 


$28, 908. 35 


$74,998.24 


28, 506. 11 


103,416.91 


26, 472. 57 


253,009.73 


14, 805. 88 


103,141.47 


8, 742. 50 


103,563.94 


7, 000. 00 


118, 400,00 


6, 91 It. GO 

7, .'{,')4. CO 


01,130.04 


10,liI5.44 


73, 085.34 
239,115.77 


14,832.00 


332, 312.44 


10,000.00 


840,467.89 


0,892.00 


229,078.00 


0, 602. 00 


220,344.47 


8. 951. 25 


42, 270. 36 


9, 825. 50 


66,930.60 



THE FIRST SIX DIVISIONS. 

The Tiumber of pupils enrolled during the year was 28,445-26,242 
white and 2,203 colored. This is an increase of 1,010, or 3.08 per cent, 
over the number registered last year. 

The average enrollment was l>3,4s;i, being 1,0S8, or 4.85 per cent, iu 
excess of that of the previous year. 

The number of pupils iu daily at teruhince was 21,690, being 1,091, or 
5.34 per ceut, greater than that of the preceding year. 

Enrollment of pupils in the several kinds and grades of schools for the scJ^ol year ending 

June 30, 1694. 

Normal school ^2 

High schools ^ 

1, 

i:^ 

Grammar schools : ==== 

Eighth grade ^ 

Seventh grade ^' 

Sixth grade ' ; ; 

3,m 

^^'^^^ - .....1^:^ 

Primary schools : === 
Fourth grade....... 

i^'^'f™'", . 3^365 

.Second Ki-ade 

- 15,892 

Grand total 



Table X. — Enrollment of pupils in the several Mnds and grades of schools for ^ehool 
year ending J une SO., 1894^ compared mth that fof the previoits year. 



KfMFmal school .... , 
Hif It sohoolb 

Total 

GnmuDM sohools: 
Eighth grade . . 
Seventh grade 
Sixth grade .... 
Fifth grade.... 

Total 



Primary Hchools : 

Fourth grade 
Tliird grade . 
Second grade 
First grade . . 

Total 



Grade. 



"Whole enrollment. 



Grand total. 



1§98-'91. 


1892-'93 






52 


50 


2 




1,996 


1,792 


208 




2,047 


1,842 

■' 


206 




: 

2,078 


2,010 


— ■ 1 ■ • 
68 


• 


2,250 


2,214 


36 




2, 785 


2, 683 


102 




3,393 


3 264 


129 




10,506 


10, 171 


886 




3,266 


3,398 




132 


3, 365 


3,325 


40 




3, 737 


3, 557 


180 




5, 524 


5, 142 


382 

t 




15, 892 


15, 422 


602 


132 


28, 445 


27, 435 


1, 142 


132 



Table XI. — Showing the whole enrollment of white pupils within the oi^f, Jfy grades, for 

the school year ending June 30, 1894, 



Nonnnl .scliool 
High schools. . 
Eighth grade . 
Seventh grade 
Sixth grade . . . 
Fifth grade ... 
Fourth gi ade .. 
Third grade . . . 
Second grade . 
First grade — 

Total 



Grade. 



SUMMARY. 



Normal and hiyh schools. 

Grammar schools 

Primary sohools 

Total 



Whole enrollment. 


:^ys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


Per cent; 


2 


50 


52 


0.22 


790 


1, 205 


1, 995 


8.36 


829 


1,083 


1,912 


8.01 


044 


1,006 


2,010 


8.4S 


1, 164 


1, 262 


2, 426 


10. 17 


1,377 


1, 560 


2, 937 


12.31 


1,368 


1,367 


2, 735 


11.46 


1,361 


1, 347 


2, 708 


11. 35 


1, 626 


1, 336 


2, 962 


12. a 


2,088 


2,041 


4,129 


17.80 


11,549 


12, 317 


23,866 


loo. 00 


792 


1,255 


2, 047 


8.58 


4, 314 


4,971 


9,285 


88.00 


6,433 


6,091 


12,684 


62.53 


11, 539 


12, 317 


23,866 


UflUdO 
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Tabus W.—Skowing the whole munUmtmt •/ wkUe fupUt im ikepnt «te iiMtimut («Ug 
and comtf)t hjf gm i et, for tekool tfmur tmiimSf Jume 90, 1894, 



Grades. 


Whtde enroUment. 


Boys. 


Olfla. 








2 


50 


52 


0.20 




790 


1,205 


1,995 


7.60 


£i&htli STado . . 


867 


1, 145 


2, 012 


7.67 




1 AM 




*> MV\ 




Sfzth grade 


1,268 


1,888 


%vt 


10.08 




1.488 


1,718 


8,204 


1121 




1,532 


1,518 


3, 050 


11.62 




1,507 


1,489 


2,996 


11.42 




1,873 


1,517 


3, 390 


12. 92 




2, 395 


2, 346 


4, 741 


18.06 




12,730 


13,503 


26.242 


100.00 


8CMMABT. 












792 


1,255 


2,047 


7.80 




4,640 


5, 378 


10,018 


38. 18 




7,307 


6,870 


14, 177 


54. 02 


Total 


12,788 


18,808 


28.242 


100.00 



TlBLE Hm.'^lwwing ike whole em-oUmeMt of pupils (wMU and colored) im fho fint tix 
dMtione (oify and county) for tho eehool yMr ending Jwno ^, 1894, 



Grades. 

• 


Whcde ear^lmaiit. 


Boys. 


Girla. 


Total. 


PerosDt. 


Xormal Hchool 


2 

790 
887 
1,058 
1,822 
1,508 
1,844 

1 MM 


50 
1,205 
1, 191 
1,192 
1,4» 
1,888 
1,022 

•1 ATI 


52 
1,995 
2, 078 
2,250 
S.788 
8,888 
3,266 


0.18 
7,01 
7.30 
7.91 
9.79 
U.9I 
1J.48 
11.83 


High BclioolH 








Fifth grade 


Fourth ^'rade 


Third grade 


Second grade 


2,052 1 1,685 
2,784 ' 2,740 






5, 524 


19.42 


Totid 


13,701 


14,654 


28,445 


100. 00 


8UMMABT. 

Normal and high schools 


792 
4,825 
8, 174 


1 

1,255 
5,681 
7,718 


2,047 
10,506 
15, 892 


7. 19 
36. 94 
.55.87 

100.00 


Grammar schools 


Primary schools 


Total 


13,701 


14,664 


26,445 





i 



SCHOOLS. , , 

The number of scl^ools below the high school was as follQWA: 

Grammar sohools, city : 

Eighth grade 40 

Seventh grade 48 

Sixth grade 52 

I Fifth grade 68 

Total 198 

Primary schools, city : 

Fourth grade 56 

Third grade 55 

Second grade 60 

First grade 76 

Total ; 24|l 

County schools: 

White 50 

Colored 45 

Total 96 

Grand total - ... - 534 

The average number of pupils to a school (based on the whole enroll- 
ment) was as follows : 

High schools (to a teacher, excluding principal) 25.5 

Grammar schools, city : ■ 

Eighth grade - - 47. 8 

Seventh grade 46.7 

Sixth grade.... 

Fifth grade - 60.6 

Primary schools, city : 

Fourth grade 50. 6 

Third grade 51.1 

Second grade — 51. 1 

First grade - 58.2 

County schools : , 

White '. 48-5 

Colored 60.1 

TBAOHEBS. 

Six hundred and seventy teachers were employed, as follows: 

Supervising principals -■ 

Normal schools 

High schools - - - ^ 

Grammar schools, city : 

Eighth grade 

Seventh grade * ^ 

Sixth grade — - 62 

Fifth grade ^ 

Primary schools, city : 

Fourth grade ^ 

Thlrdgrada. - • 



. 1 
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Primary schools, city — Contimied. 

Second grade - - 58 

First grade - 71 

^ 236 

County schools : v 

White ^ 

Colored * 4* 

98 

Teachers of music - 5 

Teachers of drawing 7 

Teachers of mannal training *• 14 

Teacliers of cooking 10 

Teachers of sewing 11 

Teachers of physical culture ^ 

52 

Total 670 

The cost of the schools for sapervision and teaching was as follows: 

Supervision : 

Superintendent aOO. 00 

Clerk 1,200.00 

MesseDger 300. 00 

Eight supervising principals, $2,000 each 16, 000. 00 

One snpervising principal (primary grades) 1, 500. 00 

One assistant snpervising principal (primary grades) 750. 00 

$23,050.00 

Cost per pupil, estimated on average enrollment (23,483) 

Normal school : 

Principal 1,500.00 

Two teachers 2, 000. 00 

Two teachers 1^ 600. 00 

Two teachers 970. 00 

•6,070.00 

Cost per pupil, estimated on average enrollment (50) 23. 16 

High Hcliools : 

P""' ipal 2, 500. 00 

Seventy-eight teachers 68 351.61 

— ! 70,861.61 

Cost per pnpil, estimated on average enrollment ( 1, 794) 

Grammar schooU, city (40 eighth, 43 seventh, 52 sixth, 58 fifth grade 

sfliools) , 157,888.91 

Cost per pupil, estimated on average enrollment (8,051) 61 

Primary schools, city (56 fourth, 55 third, 60 second, 76 first grade 

schools) tl20,830.24 

Cost per pupil, estimated on average enrollment (10,204) l^- 

County schools: 

White schools (49) 30, 982. 47 

Colored schools (44) . 26,043.94 

Cost per pupil, estimated on average enrollment : 

White (1,769) 17.61 

Colored (1,625) 1^*^ 

Special teachers (5 music teachers, 7 drawing teacheii, 5 teachers of physi- 
cal culture) - 12, 855. 65 

••niis includes the (;ost of teaching ten practice schools, $4,911.80. 
t To be increased by the cost of teaching 10 practice schools, $4,911.80. 
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Cost per pupil, estimated on average enrollment (23,483) $0. 

Teachers of manual training schools (of carpentry, 13; of metal' 

workinir, 1 ; of cookery, 10; of sewing 11) I 672. 50 

Cost per pupil, estimated on average enrollment (23,483) , 1. 00 

Total cost per pupil, based on average enrollment (23,483) 20^11 

JuABLB XIY. —Suildiagg and rixma ooe w pteg {owned and tmUd) in i%e ^9t Hx 4h>i9ion 
•atth$ ciot€ 0/ the eohool year ending June SO, 1894 (exoluding jthe high aohoole). 



Divisions. 





First. 


Second 
A. 


Second 
B. 


Third. 


Fourth. 


Fifth. 


Sixth 
A. 


Sixth 
B. 


TotaL 


l^pildingtxeBted 


8 


6 

b2 


• 


a9 

el 


6 


9 


14 

1 


18 


74 
4 


Totid 

Totia 












8 


8 


0 


10 


6 


9 


15 


13 


78 


eU 


/61 

h 15 


d71 
2 


^70 
{4 


/50 

i2 


60 

dl 


/68 
1 


/66 

1 


' 406 
24 




76 


78 


74 


52 


61 


54 


57 


610 



a One occupied by manual training and by sewino: sc hool. 

b One occupied by cooking schools and one by mauuul-trainiuj; schools. 

e Ooonpied by oookiag school and by manual-training school. 

d Oocapied by manaal-training school. 

e One occupied by manna] training and one by cooking school. 

/ One occupied by cooking school. 

g One occupied by cooking, one by sewing, and one by manual training schooL 
•jk Four oeoapied by cooking schools and eleven by manual-training schools. 
< Two unoccupied, one occupied by cooking, and one by manual-training schooL 
j Occupied by sewing (cutting) school. 

NIGHT SOHOOtS. 

The following table shows the facts of enrollment and attendance: 



Table ahotoing facta relating to night aohoola. 



SolfooU. 


Cost of 
teachers. 


Whole 

number 
of per- 

flouH en- 
rolled 
during 

the year. 


Average 
attend- 
ance per 
night. 


Percent- 
age of 

attend- 
ance. 


Number 
of ses- 
sions. 


Number 
of teach- 
ers. 


WHrrB. 


$746.50 

454. 50 
456. 00 
456. 00 
456.00 
171. 00 


890 

231 
210 
211 
258 
66 


70 

63 

44 
57 
62 
20 


79.0 
87.8 
83.5 
70.9 
77.8 
.78.3 


57 
57 
57 
57 
57 
67 


7 
4 
4 
4 
4 
1 


2, 740. 00 
136.75 


1, 366 
87 


325 
10 


79.1 
93.4 




24 
1 


School of cookery, Wallach school 


56 


2, 876. 75 


1, 403 


335 


79.5 




26 


COI.OEED. 


342.00 
256.60 


130 
71 


90 
84 


95.5 
82.6 


— '"y.-u-^ 
67 


i 

S 




598. 50 


201 


124 


91.6 




6 




8,476.25 


1,604 


459 1 82. i 




80 
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FBBB TEXT-BOOKS. 



I present herewith a statement showing in detail the expenditure of 
the appropriation made for tree -text-booka and supplies. There were 
purchased — 



Bookt. 



Algebras, "Wentworth 

Arithmetics : 

Elementary 

InteDeotaAl 

Kationia.... 

Cook it Cropsey 

Books : 

Copy 

Drawing 

Civil Governmeut : 

Flake 

Thorpe 

Child's Health Primer 

Cosmic Wheel Eiddles 

Dictionaries 

Essentials of Health 

EvftDgeline 

Geography: 

Introdactovy 

Grammar School 

Geology, Shaler 

Government and Admioistration, Willoughby. 

History : 

Bamee 

Eggjeeton 

Jobnston 

Montgomery 

Ridpath 

Hygiene for Young P( ()i»lo 

Legend of Sleepy Hollow 

Mfles Standish 

ICniioBeAdert: 

Second........ 

Th i rd !.....!..*....!! 

Music Pamphlets 

Headers : 

Primer and First 

Second 

Tkhcd 

Fourth 

Intermediate 

Fifth 

Arithmetic 

Snow Bound 

Story of our Continent, Shaler 

Washin gton and Hia Country [[[ 

Word Analysis 

Word and Sentence Book 

Writing cards 



Quantity. 


Coft 


2,460 


12.198.06 


276 


86.02 


1 584 


888.96 


ISO 


00.40 


ft.4M 


8,274.10 


21,096 


1,704.12 


10 212 


75L96 


1,236 


945.54 


1,242 


047.00 


420 


88.70 


1,000 


150.00 


2, 700 


2,565.00 


2,544 


1, 770. 20 


240 


25.40 


fflO 


223.60 


8,000 


8,020.40 


2,520 


1,260.00 


3, ei « 


1 112.40 


60 


47.50 


60 


49.50 


1.404 


1.287.68 


1,624 


1,216.66 


72 


44.94 


306 


155. 10 


2,500 


42.83 


240 


25.40 


3,402 


1,018.17 


3.680 


1,258.75 


1,200 


72.00 


2, 652 


459. 51 


1,704 


498. 28 


720 


280.84 


800 


194.27 


150 


66.17 


2,604 


2, 150.95 


900 


150.00 


2,460 


260.35 


2,860 


1,716.00 


120 


72.00 


2,400 


553.50 


8,810 


637. 17 


640 


41.85 
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Supplies. 



Chalk, crayon, gross. 

Clay, barrels 

GompaiwM — 

GoloTod paper 

Colon 



Drawing tablets : 

Large 

Small 

Glue, pints 

Ink, quarto 

KodeU 



Maoilage, qnarta 

Paper: 

Compositiou, No. 1, packages 

Composition, No. 2, packages . 

Drawing, reams 

Sxamiajatimi, reams 

Modeling, reams 

Fraotioe, paokaget 

Pencils -. 

Lead, gross 

Slate, boxes • 

Penholders, dozen • 

Pens, groaa. 

Pointers, blackboard, doz» — u 

Rubbers : 

Blackboard, dozen 

Diamond, pounds 

Kulers : 

Brass edge, doaen 

Plain edge, dosen 

Slates, doaen 

Squares, doaoi 

Additional expenses: 

Salary of custodian 

Extra help 

Blank books. « 

Banling - 

Miscellaneous printing 

Sundries (freight, expressage, etc.) 

Unexpended balance at the close of the year. 

Total 



Quantity. 



3, 000 
178 
5,772 



9, 104 
25, 000 
300 
144 



Cost. 



480 

9, 490 
12, 257 
432 
1, 066 

20.7 
U,091 

1, 013 
1,250 
1,200 
8,500 
240 

256 
130 

1,076 
825 
562 
486 



$165.00 
356.00 
606.06 
889.68 ^ 

mi7 

354. 14 
675.00 

90.00 

21.60 
100. BO 

2aft.eo 

901.65 
1,164.41 

819.68 
2,166.80 

190.28 

970.46 

1, 306. 77 
100.00 

68.00 
1, 190190 

24.00 

102.40 
96.20 

M>.18 
144. M 

375. 36 
219.74 

'87L10 

66.00 

21.00 
508.75 

29,57 
9.16 
679.72 



48,000.00 



The number of pupils enrolled in the eight grades that were supplied 
with free books was 38,146, making the cost per pupil, for all supplies, 
♦1.24, and the cost for books alone, per pupil, 79 cents. 
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The cost tor all books and supplies was distributed as follows: 



Grade. 


ber of 

papila. 


Total (XMrt. 


Arenge 
coat per 
papil. 




8.446 
6,014 
S.1S8 

*.rn 

4.008 

3.598 
2. 986 
2. 570 


$3, 175. 17 
2,7S&8B 
8.ML40 

xmo6 

3,037.87 
2,922.79 
15. 738.94 
14.594. n7 


$0,375 

.455 
.514 
.515 
.660 

.815 

5. 271 

5.678 



















38.145 1 47.324.08 


1.240 




The eost supplies and misceUaneous expenses was as follows: 


Grade. 


bnrof 
pnpila. 


Total co»t. 


A rora^ 
cost per 
pupil. 


Winit 


8.446 

6,014 
5.153 
4,77« 
4,008 

3. 598 
2, 986 
2, 570 


$2,674. 81 

2,239.98 
8,143.84 

1. f7L71 
8.091.37 

2, 154.05 
1. 630. 04 
1.451.17 


10.316 
.872 
.416 
.413 

.585 
.599 
.546 
.564 












f5eT»TBth 






38,145 


16,959.77 


.444 




The cost ibr books was distributed as follows: 


Grade. 


yum- 
ber of 
popila. 


Total cost. 


Average 
cost per 
pupil. 




8,446 
6,014 
6,158 
4.776 
4,608 
8,608 
2,986 
2, 570 


$501.36 
498.28 
807.66 
489.27 

346.50 

7n.«. 74 
14, 10,-. 90 
13, 143.70 


$0,059 
.082 
.098 
.102 
.075 
.216 
4. 725 
5.114 




ThW 




PIfth 


Sixth 


beveuth 


jagktk 


Total 


38,145 


30, 364. 31 


^796 



gradefi, for each year. 
FIRST GRADE. 



Year. 


Number of 
pnpila. 


Total cost. 


Average 
cost per 
pupil' 


I«fi2 

IHi'i 

181,4 


8. 005 
8, 076 


$5, 748. 43 
2, 163. 90 
8,178.17 


$0. 718 
.268 
.375 




8,440 





* 

SBGOKD QBADS. 





Number of 
pupils. 


Total oogt. 


Average 
cost per 
papll. 




5, 814 
5, 904 
6,014 


$3, 385. 01 
1, 883. 16 
2,';38.26 


$0,582 
.318 
.455 








THIRD GBADE. 


1892 


5,390 

5, 223 
5, 153 


$6, 480. 37 
2, 555. 83 
2, 651. 40 


$1. 202 
.489 
.514 




1894 




FOUBTH ©BADE. 




4,877 
6,011 
4,776 


$9,165. 19 
2, 549. 24 
2,460.98 


$1. 879 
.5108 
.616 








FIFTH GRADE. 




4, 357 
4, 602 


$0, 835. 50 
3, 037. 87 


$2. 257 
.660 






SIXTH GRADE. 




3,548 
8,598 


$15, 407. 45 
2,022.79 


$4. 342 
.815 






SEVENTH GRADE. 




2,986. 


$15,7d8.9i 


16.271 




iraGHTH GBADE. 




2,570 


$14,594.87 


$6,678 





Tables showing the cost of boel^t by grades, for each year. 

FIBST GBADE. 





8,005 
8, 076 
8, 446 


$3,954.95 

134.84 
501. 36 


$0,404 
.017 
.059 






# 

• 


&SCOin> GBADE. 




6, 814 
5, 904 
6, 014 


$1, 793. 70 
48.65 
498.28 


$0. 308 
.008 
.082 








THIBD GRADE. 




5,390 
5, 223 
5,153 


$4,209.92 
207. 24 
607.56 


$0. 781 
.040 
.098 








FOURTH GRADE. 




4,877 
6,011 
4,776 


$7,670. 16 
249. 87 
489.27 


$1,678 
.049 
.202 









p 0 94 54 
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Table ihowing ike cost of hooks, by grades, for eoe^ytfor^-CloiitiBmed. 

FUj IH gkaue. 



Year. 


yqmber of 
pupils. 


Total OMt. 


Average 
cost per 
popil. 




4,657 
4,602 


$6, 684. 67 
346.50 


$1,533 
.075 






SIXTH GBADB. 




3,548 
8.698 


812,796.80 
708.74 


13. 606 
.216 






SEVENTH GBADE. 




2,986 


814,108.00 


14.725 




EIGHTH GRADE. 




1.670 


118,148.70 


85. U4 




lablee showing cost of supplies and of miscellaneous eoBpensat, ffw^tfw eaektear, 

FIBST GRABS. 




8, 005 
8, 076 
8,446 


$1, 793. 00 
2,028.06 
8,674.81 


$0,224 
.261 
.816 








SECOND GKADE. 






5, 814 
5,904 
8,014 


$i,r)9i.3i 

1,834.51 
8.288.96 


$0. 274 
.310 
.872 






THIRD GRADE. 




1892 


5,890 

5, 223 
5,153 


$2, 270. 45 
2, 348. T)!) 
2, 143. 84 


10.421 
.449 
.416 




FOURTH GRADE. 






1892 


4,877 
6, Oil 
4,776 


81, 495. 03 
2, 299. 37 
1,971.71 


$0. 306 
.468 
.418 




ITETH GRADE. 










4, 357 
4,602 


$3, 150.88 
2, 691.87 


10.724 
.686 




SIXTH GRADE. 




1893 


8,548 
8,606 


82,610.85 
8,164.06 


$0,726 
.680 











$0,648 




2,986 


81,630.04 
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It will be seen that a large portiou of the appropriation is used for 
materials that perish by first use, paper, ink, etc.* This portion of tli9 
expenditure is made larger by the fact of much independent woriE on 
the part of the child. Didactic teaching has been almost eliminated 
from our processes on the part of the teacher, and memoriter w<»rk on 
the part of the child. The pupil being expected and trained to help 
j himself, must have materials upon which, and tools with which, to work. 

The small per capita cost of books that do not perish by first using 
is noticeable, and is an evidence of good management and conscientious 
discharge of responsibility on the part of our teachers and a gratify- 
ing care on the part of the pupils. The per capita cost was less than 
it will be in the future, though I believe it will never be a very 
, great deal more than it is shown to be in this report. The per capita 
cost of books in the seventh and eighth grades appears to be large. 
This is because the cost last year was for ^st introduction of free 
books in these grades. As these books will wear out gradually, ^he 
; annual per capita cost in these grades will be but a small fraction of 
that shown above for the past year, although it will undoubtedly be 
much larger than the annual per capita cost for the grades below. 

The estimated cost for free text-books for the school year ending 
June 30, 1800, is $5,000 larger than that already appropriated for the 
year ending June. '>0, 1805. This additional amount is made necessary 
because there will be considerable increase of loss occasioned by wear 
and tear incident to three years' use of books in the fifth and sixth 
grades and of two years' use in the seventh and eighth grades. In 
addition to this, provision must be made for the growth of the schools. 

It must be seen that to the community at large the cost of text-books 
when furnished by the authorities and cared for by the administrators 
of schools is very much less than when pupils buy thmr own Ikk^s to 
be cared for mainly at home. 

It has been our custom to destroy books in use by pupils in flamiUes 
where contagious diseases have been developed while children from 
such families have attended school. The loss of books thus occasiohed 
has been relatively inconsiderable, however, whereas it is believed that 
the spread of contagion has been to a large degree prevented. In this 
matter the school authorities have acted in most cases on the advice of 
the health department of the District. 

Every consideration of economy, whether relating to the conduct 
and management of schools by the instructors, or to the convenience, 
welfare, and advancement of the children, warrants the belief that the 
furnishing of books and supplies is wise and the continuance of the 
same advisable. 

ATTENDANCE AND ACCOMMODATIONS. 

Two important topics must ever be uppermost in the mind of the 
superintendent of schools. So important are these topics that they 
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to those in authority. These topics are, first, the quality of the 
teaehing; second, acoomniodation.s for the pupils. 
The value and efficiency of the schools must always depend upon the 

first, viz, the quality of the teachiii*^ ; but the accommodations afforded 
the pupils so iiitlueiice the work of tciichin*^ in iiuinerous ways that the 
discussion of the one involves a ('aiefnl consideration of the other. 
The best teachin'i" can not be done under unfavorable circnnistances; 
good, efficient teaching; is impossible in crowded, ill-ventilated, 
unhealthful apartments. Not only in consideration of the health of 
the child, but in consideration as well of the possibility of good, or 
even fair, teaching, the school must be housed in a commodious, well- 
arranged, healthful room, and provided with seats that can serve the 
best physical interests of the child. 

The best results, even good results, can not be secured when classes 
are so large that tlie individual child is either wholly or largely lost 
sight of by the teacher. The school shonld l)e so small that the i>hys- 
ical and mental needs of every child belonging to it may be thoroughly 
known by the teacher and his daily intellectual growth estimated and 
appreciated. This is impossible in a large school. Good teaching 
involves the expenditure of the teacher's life energy, and that too at a 
very rapid rate. This expenditure is hastened in the case of the con- 
scientious teacher by unfavorable circumstances more than is usually 
thought, for the faithfdl, honest teacher realizes the great waste of the 
time and energy of the pupil occasioned by ill conditions of appoint- 
ment, or by curtailment of tuition, occasioned l)y overcrowded schools, 
and thus suffers mon^ by fretting and anxiety than one <n'er sutlers 
from legitimate, well-timed, and pioperly apportioned hard work. Did 
a teacher not (-are for the progress of the pupil for the pupil's sake 
alone the (;ase would be very different. So at the beginning of the few 
remarks that I shall make in presenting this annual report, I beg to 
call your attention to the imperative demand for eflfoijt on your part 
and that of the honorable Commissioners for mwe and better accom- 
modations. 

The statistics setting forth the attendance of tln^, schools the past 
year show continued and increasing relatives growth. It seems that 
hard times have served to increas(^ the schools rather than to deplete 
them.. Whether this is ])ecausc more people have been driven to the 
city, or because more children being thrown out of employment have 
sought occupation by going to school, need not here be considered. 
Tlie truth remains that the schools grew in size at ttieir usuri if not at 
an increased rate. 

If the growth of the schools could be restricted to prescribed locaU^ 
ties, the mcreased accommodations given us would to a large degree 
prevent us. from getting into a worse condition year by year, but even 
^en ve shouJd not get relief for the localities whose school accommo- 
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datious are of a poor character, and for which we have year by year 
asked for better and more healthful appointments. The school terri- 
tory of the District embraces more than (M square miles. A large por- 
tion of this territory is suburban and is growing rapidly, so tliat in one 
year frequently there is developed in each of almost a dozen places 
urgent need for more school room, and unless this want is supplied 
within one or two years the lack of accommodations in many places 
becomes a hardship to the people residing there. In all the outlying 
parts of the city proper, except Georgetown only, beginning on tlM& 
Potomac Hiver and passing around to the Eastern Branch, and in all 
the subarban settlements from the Potomac, near the Conduit road, 
around to Giesboro Point, excepting Mount Pleasant, the neighborhood 
of the old Schuetzen Park, and the village of Anacostia, there are 
most urgent demands for more school room. 

The growth of the schools, as already intimated, is in so many locali- 
ties that the erection of one or two buildings gives but small relief. 
The building [)rovi(led for the sontht ast the coming year will be filled 
as soon as done, and because of the rapid growth of that section of the 
city will but ])artiaUy relieve the Wallach, Towers, Cranch, and Tyler 
schools. It will be necessary to continue double schools in many of 
the rooms of these buildings and also to place double schools in the 
new building when it is occupied. 

We Tiave now to extend the half-day system to make it include 32, 
third grade schools and 8 fourth-grade schools. Before new build- 
ings hereafter to be provided can be made available these numbers 
will be greatly enlarged. I must still insist and call your attention 
to the fact that a half- day school for any scholar above the kinder- 
garten grade is not advisable and not profitable, and for a pupil 
above the lirst or second grade is well nigh a farce. To give a lad 12 
years of age opportunity to attend school three and a half hours a day, 
knowing well that he will spend the rest of his time on the street, is 
robbery of the boy's time and a danger to society. If the boy could be 
profitably employed in some educating as weU as remunerative indus- 
try, the case would be very different. 

As was indicated last year in the annual report, our schools are being 
driven into basements and rented buildings. The basement rooms are 
unfit for school purposes, never being intended for such, having no 
means of ventilation, no proper means of heating, and having no ward- 
robes or otlier conveniences. Yet in some of these basement rooms it 
has been found necessary to place two schools, one in the forenoon, the 
other in the afternoon. The rented rooms are without exception unfit 
for school purposes, being without ventilation other than open windows 
and open doors, which are always harmful and fraught with danger, 
and are without adequate and in some cases even without respectable, 
closet accommodations. 



V 
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'TRACHTNG-. 

As said before, the value of tlie school depends on the ethciency of 
the teacher. With this thought ever iu iniud tlie etioi t of the suiri 
Tisiiig corps has been this year m()re than ever before perhaps directed 
to improving the instruction, it has been our custom each year, while 
not allowing effort in any branch to lapse, to give special energy to the 
improvement of the work in certain selected studies. In the last year 
sucIj sijecial energy was given to lan;;iiage, including technical grammar, 
to geoj^raphy. and to ai it lunatic. The results at the close of the year, 
accoidm;: to the '.•ei)orts of tlj( siipei visor;s and as testi'd by excci)ti(»iial 
j>erHOiial (ixaiiiination on niy pai t. were in a high degree satislactDry. 

It ought to be stated here, in the interest of our estimates for sciiool- 
honses and teachers, tliat a sitecial and untiring ettbrt was made during 
the year to secure in our teaching throughout the entire schools a better 
knowledge of the needs and i)ossibilities of the individual pupil. The 
supervising corps, including the principals of the high schools, have, 
without exception, used every reasonable energy to have the teaching 
of classes as entireties abandoned, and work with individual i>upil8, 
eacli a(;coi<liii;4 to his own peculiar needs, substituted in its [)hu'e. 
The effort \v;i.s, according to tin^ ahnost universal testimony of directors 
and teach<;i s, successful in a marked degree, resulting in tlie degrading 
of a smaller iniiiiher of j)U])ils than has been customary, and in the 
conseriuent promotion of a larger nuin])er who were competent to sns- 
tain themselve s after promotion . W hen the teacher shall cease to teach 
classes as entireties, and will give direction to competent pupils who 
need only intelligent guidance, and who are better off with a Uttle rather 
than with much teaching if properly directed in their own efforts, and 
will give their time and energy to the development of inclination and 
power to learn on the part of the less fortunate ami less ambitious of 
their pupils, schools will do mont for the elevation of society than they 
have done in the past. By such teaching the fortunate and ambitious 
child gains rather than loses, for under intelligent guidance he develops 
liims(ilf by the most rapid and eflicient means, while something worth 
doing and of positive value is done with the poorest, most unfortunate, 
and least ambitious in the school. 

Brilliant class work rnay not be seen, possibly, by the visitor of our 
schools, but painstaking, scientific, conscientious, efficient teaching 
may be seen in many or in most of them by him who knows what to 
look for and what he has found when he sees it. In this connection it 
is due that I should state that the supervising corps, the principals of 
the high schools, and the teachers en masse have with one accord 
sought to bring about a condition of schools that insures to every 
attendant thereon that caie, i)ersonal attention, and intelligently 
adjusted helj) which he at the time needs. So marked has been the 
growtli ol' this condition in tln^ Washington schools within a couple of 
years that it has become their distinguishing characteristic. 1 present 
to your honorable body this growth of individual teaching as the most 
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assuring iBdfeatioii of the increasing value of the school work under 
your management. It is fair to state that the growth of this charac- 
teristic ia less apparent in the high schools than iu the grades below, 
but its growth in these schools during the past year has been noticea- 
ble to a marked degree. The efficient principal of these schools, Dr. 
F. II. Lane, has worked unremittingly with me to accomplish this most 
desirable kind of teaching. I do not believe that I can devote my 
energies to a more worthy purpose than to the growth of a conscien- 
tious realization of responsibility on the part of every teacher for the 
welfare of every pupil who presents himself for instruction, to the end 
that when called upon by the supervisor or parent the teacher ^ill be 
able to give a reasonable and intelligent account of the child's work in 
the school, with a reason ibr the same in detail. All assertions to the 
contrary notwithstandinjg^, the public schools exist for the individual 
child in contradistinction to the mass, and they will never do their legit- 
imate work and discharge their full responsibility until each teacher 
fully realizes this fact and gives practical reality to it in the person of 
every child that comes under his instruction. 

For the accomi^lishment of the work set forth in the foregoing the 
authorities must do much to help improve the character of the teach- 
ing. Upon each teacher's desk should be found a small pedagogical 
library, large enough to aid in a broader view of everything required 
in that grade and a better understanding of how to teach it. This will 
require the expenditure of much money. Such libraries exist to-day 
on the desks of the teachers of all grades of the schools. Some of these 
are respectable in size and breadth of subjects considered, but others 
are too small and inadequate. All have grown a little each year ibr a 
number of years. 

Each schoolroom must be provided with appliances for presenting 
the first steps of every subject whose first steps are taken in that room, 
no matter how diversified the subjects may be. This requires numerous 
things for observation and study and many contrivances for processes, 
involving the expenditure of much money. In addition to the means of 
presenting first ideas for the establishment of apperceiving nuclei, there 
must be in addition to the ordinary text book in the hands of the child 
a variety of graded xeading matter by accredited authority for the nse 
of the more fortunate children of the school that are not in need of the 
services of the teacher as a trainer or developer, but that need only 
wise direction from him. The child can tiot help himself without means 
of helping. He can not cultivate himself without appliances, or feed 
himself without supplies. These are his environments and his sources 
of supply, in the control of which, and the proper use of which, the 
teapher need use only directing energy for many pupils. This, too, 
involves the expenditure of money, and in its selection the exercise 
of skill and broad intelligence. For the realization of the conditions 
named in this paragraph much eii'ort has been made and considerable 
money expended. 
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Tbese leniarks will exi)lain to your lioiH)ral)le body and to the hon- 
orable Commissioners the reasons lor many requisitions issuing from 
this office, some of which have been questioned. The schools, as a whole, 
have received large acquisitions in both directions naoied above, though 
icom the standpoiut of the individual teachers the amoant Gf lielp given 
may seem to be small and inadequate in some cases. It has been my 
effort to make the amount as large as the ai)i)ropriation8 ftom year to 
year would warrant. 

Anotherimportaiit lielj) wliicli tlie lioard in its wisdom may foster and 
improve is the central x)e(hi(:jo<»i(;al library, which lias already assumed 
eneoura;4iii<»- and ])erlia[)s resi)ectable porportions. This library nnist 
be fostered until it contains all the assistance that a corps of teachers of a 
great city needs, both in books that are thoroughly modern, properly 
accredited, and diversified in subjects treated, covering the entire field 
of elementary and secondary education, and also sach appliances aud 
instruments as will aid in a full understanding of the subjects taught 
and considered, but which are too expensive to be placed in each school- 
room, and which may, perhaps, be called a pedai4ogical museum attach- 
ment of the library. 

Concerning the work in detail in the ]ii<;h schools, 1 ask your atten- 
tion to the elab()rat(; and carelul reimrt of Dr. Lane, aud for a more 
si)ecilic view of the attendance in the diirerent divisions and of the 
work in orades below the high schools, 1 ask your attention to the 
report of the supervising principals, furnished by Mr. N. P. Gage. 

QUALIPIOATIONS OF TEAOHEBS. 

It will be of interest to you, as well as to many other persons, to have 
a general view of the preparation for their work made by teachers 
employed in our schools. In the first six divisions 670 were employed, 
62(> white and 44 colored, whose preparation for their work is shown in 
the following table: 



Graduates of Washington Normal Tiainin- School 386 

Graduates of other normal schools " " " . '. 42 

Graduates of colleges 72 

Gradnates of colleges and normal schools ^ 

Graduates of neither college nor normal school 170 

Total ^ 

In the seventh and eighth divisions the nnmber of teachers employed 
was 272, whose preparation for their work was as follows: 

Graduates ofWashington Normal Training School 178 

Graduates of other normal schools 16 

Graduates of colleges ' ' 16 

G rad uates of colleges aud normal schools 2 

Graduates of neither college nor normal school ".1.!!! ^ 
Total .372 



The preparatloii of tbe teacb^s of the District is therefore shown in 



th& fallowing table: 

Gradiiates of the Washington Normal Training Schools 564 

Graduates of other normal schools 58 

Graduates of colleges gg 

Graduates of colleges and normal schools . . ., 2 

Gr^ nates of neither college nor normal schools , 286 

Total 942 



Tlie miiiiber of ^radiuiles from iiornuil schools and colleges is made 
reljitively smaller by the fact that most of the special teachers are not 
graduates of such schools, but in every instance such teachers have 
been specially trained, and, although not appearing as such in the above 
tables, should be considered as teachers especially equipped fbr their 
work. 

I believe it is time fo^ the board of trustees to eonsid^ the pro- 
priety of extending the normal training course to two years. Every 
consideration of interest to the children demands a thorough prepara- 
tion on the i^art of those wlio teacli tliem. The extension of tlie high 
scliool course, and the provision that none but graduates of the full 
course sliall be aHowtMl to take tlie uornial training course, is wise 
and insures better preparation for the future of tliose who enter the 
ranks of teaching from this source. 1 believe, however, the additional 
year's training will add to the efficiency of the teacher more than 25 
per cent, which would be of important value to the schools. The 
expense of giving this additional year's training need not be great. 
The number of additional schools taught by the pupils in second-year 
training would save an amount of money nearly suf^ient to ^dmisfa 
the additional professional teaching required. 

MANUAL TRAINING. 

The manual training departments of the school were prosperous lasr 
year. The work of these departments has been extended from year to 
year, until now every child within the District limits is provided with 
tuition in manual training branches belonging to his grade of school, 
excepting only those pupils attending outlying schools which can not 
without the expenditure of too much time, and therefore at too great a 
cost to the District, be reached by the teachers of these branches. The 
number of such pupils is now, however, very small, owing to the fact 
that means of convenient transit liave developed in nearly every part 
of the District within a few years. 

These branches of education continue to be held in high repute by 
the parents whose children are taught, while the supervisors, who have 
given much time and careful tliouglit to the consideration of their value 
as educational factors, as well as to the consideration of their relation 
to the other parts of the school curriculum, are unanimous in pro- 
nouncing all of them valtiable acquisitions to our means and processes 
of education. • 

This high opinion of the value of these manual exercises in our schools 
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is held by the majority, if not aU, of the teachers. The interniptions 
occasioned by the division of schools wh.en classes are sent to the shops 
or to the kitchens offer opportunity to the teacher to get closer to ttie 
minds of tlie pupils that remain, and to understand tiidr needs better, 
and to provide for them more intelligently. This interruption at first 
was a source of annoyance and the occasion possibly of some loss of time, 
and was, therefore, objected to by sonn' conscientious and painstaking 
teachers. But these are not now considered interruptions, but are wel- 
comed as opportunities for doing a work much needed, a work which can 
be done best when the distracting influences of large numbers are few 
or altogether absent. The pupil now takes readily to the custom of 
leaving his schoohroom for an hour or two once or twice a week to 
engage in other profitable and educating pursuits, uid, because the 
change requires the exercise of other faculties and occasions a variation 
of pro(jesses, he has grown to relisli the work and to profit by it. 

We have so related the manual training branches of work to the 
others of the school curriculum, and this articulation or coni])leiiicii- 
tary adjustment of school exercises lias become so thoroughly under- 
stood by the teachers and pupils, that not only is economy of work a 
result, but in many cases certain parts of many subjects are now taught 
much more efficiently than ever before. The drawing and everything 
that pertains to itis now either a necessary introduction to, or an accom- 
panying part of or a rational outcome of, much of the other manual 
work and at the same time lays a necessary foundation upon which to 
build, or establishes the necessary primary concepts out of which only 
true art can be built or developed. Tiie cooking gives opportunity for 
the exercise of thoughtful work in several branches of English com- 
position and is used largely for that ])urpose. Besides this, the chil- 
dren's knowledge of elementary chemistry, elementary physics, and 
the application of hygiene is increased and made practical. The cliihl 
finds that when he is at work in the shop he is demonstrating the 
truth of what he has learned by experiment or from the text-books in 
the regular schoolroom under another subject nominally and pnder the 
direction of another teacher. The arithmetic learned unde? the tuition 
of the regular teacher is applied and enlarge d, taking on new mean- 
ings and greater significance by thit boys in the carpenter shop and 
by the girls in the cutting and fitting shops. 

The boy's knowledge of nature is enlarged and enriched by learning 
of the nature of wood, or iron, or other metal, the ])lace of its growth 
and the uses to whicli it is put. The girl's knowledge of nature is cor- 
respondingly increased by the study of food products, their sources and 
their nuiltifarious values, in the cooking school, and by a consideration 
of the sources and values of the materials which she cuts into form in 
the cutting and fitting school. These children might study from the 
one source in the one kind of school and from another source in another 
kind of school without economy and without making the two schools 
oomplementacy or mutuaUy helpful and broadening. I am calling your 
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attention to the conditicNti of our schools and the quality of our teach, 
in^r, about which it is my duty to inform you, to say that this is not 
the case. The regular and the teclmical teacher work in harmony 
alike for the accomplishment of tlie broader ^rowth of the child, each 
one supplementing or complementing rather than repeating, under 
another name or for another pHri)ose, the work of another teacher. It 
has taken years of labor to accomplish this integration of work or this 
complementary effort of all who take part in the development of the 
child. But I need not remind you that this is to a large degree the 
legitimate and mandatory office or duty of the superintendent and his 
assistants. That the work has been fully accomplished is not assumed, 
but I am glad to be able to state that it has reached a high degree of 
efficiency and that it is improving year by year, and, what is as grati- 
fying, I may also state that the effi>rts of the supervising corps to accom- 
plish this are seconded in a most commendable degree by the teachers 
of the schools. 

The effect of the manual training connected with the art work and 
with the primary reading and language work in the lower grades is very 
evident since it has been in operation long enough for its results to be 
tested, when the pupils in the higher grades are set to do more intri- 
cate work, work requiring care and skill. The effect of this traiqing 
is <>bseryable in the work of the boys when they first go to the carpen- 
ter shop, and its growth is also observable when they go from the car- 
penter shop to the manual training shops, and the chemical, physical, 
and biological laboratories of the high schools. They learn to do well 
now in one year or in a given time what pupils could do but indiffer- 
ently in double the time a few years since. The economy in the expendi- 
ture of effort, also, on the part of the child no less than on the part of 
the teacher, compared with what it was a few years ago to accomplish 
corresponding results, is noticeable. 

The manual training shop connected with the high school is now a 
well-equipped institution of the kind. The t^ols and other appliances 
are of the best make and quality, and are sufficient in variety to make 
the shop a thoroughly equipped institution for the teaching of this 
branch. This department of the high, school, as may be seen by refer- 
ence to the reports, of Principal Lane and the director, Mr. J. A* 
Ohamberlain, has now become a dignified and efficient branch of 
education, coordinate with the other departments of tiie high schools. 
Time, careful study, close observation, as well as the testimony of pupils 
graduating therefrom and also that of their parents or gaardians, 
of which we have had no small amount, clearly prove the value and 
efficiency of this institution. 

^Fany of the details of the work in manual training branches are set 
forth elsewhere in this report by myself as well as by the director of 
manual training, Mr. J. A. Chamberlain; the directress of drawing, 
Mrs. S. E. W. Fuller; the directress of sewing, Mrs. M. W. Cate, and 
by Di. liane in his report of the high schools. 
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COOKING LABOR ATOEIES. 

Miss E. S. Jafeobs, directress of cooking, reports the details respect- 
ing the schools in that branch of work as follows: 

Force school, Massacliiisetts avenue between Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
streets northwest: 
Keceived pupils from Force, Adams, Grant, and Weightman^ohooli. 

Seventh-grade classes 

Eighth-grade classes * 

Kumher of papils taught 223 

Amount of hill for supplies ^2 

(Miss Walker, of St atou school, taught three of the eighth-grade classes. ) 
Teacher, Miss E. S. Jacobs. 
609 O street northwest: 

Received i)ii])ils from the Henry, Polk, and Morse schools. 

Seventli-grade ckisses - ^ 

Eighth- <ir;i(]e classes 6 

Number of pupils taught 1*^6 

Amount of bill for supplies * 52 

Teacher, Miss Madge Keogh. 

Thompson school. Twelfth between K and L streets northwest: 

Beceived pupils from the Franklin, Berret, Phelps, and DennisoB m^mk^. 

Seventh-grade classes 7 

Eighth-grade classes ., 6 

Number of pupils taught 223 

Auiouut of bill for 8up])lies 

Teacher, Mrs. A. C. Pollok. 

Seaton school, 1 between Second and Third streets northwest: 

School No. 1. Received pupils from the fcjeatou, Taylor, Webster, Gales, 
Twining, Blair, and Madison schools. 

Seventh-grade classes 10 

Eighth- grade classes 5 

Number of pnpils taught 288 

Amount of bill for supplies ...i $81.73 

Teacher, Miss A. (>. Horton. 

School No. 2. Rec(;ived pupils from the Gales, Blake, Taylor, Blair, 
Arthur, and Twining schools. 

Seventh-grade classes 4 

Eighth-grade classes t 

Number of pupils tauglit SOB 

Amount of bill for supplies $77. 44 

Teacher, Miss Eva Walker. 

Feabody Annex school. Sixth between B and 0 streets northeast: 

ReceiN ed pupils from the Feabody, Carbery, Towers, and Maury schools. 

Seventh-grade classes 10 

Eighth-gra(l<M;lasscs ^ 

Number of i)Ui)ils taught 

Amount of bill for sui)plies $83.00 

Teacher, Miss M. J. Merillat. 

Wallach school, Seventh and Pennsylvania aveuue southeast : 

Reoei¥iidpapihifroiittlieWai»i<^,Towe¥s, Lenox, Brent, and Tyler schools. 
Seventh^-gTAde classes . . . ^ 9 

E i ghth-grade classes , * 

Number of pupils taught 242 

Amount of bills for bupplies .*.!.*.!!! •&4.24 

Teacher, Miss M. A. Douglas. 
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OOOKINO. 

Jotlersou school, Sixth and D streets southwest: ^ 
Keceived pupils f5rom the Jefferson, Bradley, and Smallwood sohooiU. 

Seventh-grade classes ..: • 7 

Eighth-grade classes 6 

Numher of pupils taught 185 

Amount of bill for supplies *i $86.07 

Teacher, Miss M. E. Davis. 

Addison school, P hetwcon Thirtv-sc<'ond Jiud Thirty-third streets northwest: 
Received pupils from the Addison, Jacksou, Fillmore, Grunt, and Curtis 
schools. 

Advanced cIsihsbk 2 

Seventh-grade classes , 7 

Eighth -grade classes 5 

Number of pupils taught ....* -- 190 

Amount of bill for supplies $80. 96 

Teacher, Miss Fannie AtLee. 
County schools : 

Beoeived ptii)ils from the lienninffs, Beuuiui^s Koad, Van Buren (and 
annex), UiUadale, Mott, Monroe, Mount I'ieaBaut, and Brightwood 
schools. 

Advanced classes - 2 

Seveutii-grade chiHses 5 

Eighth-grade classes 6 

Number of pupils taught 208 

Amount of bill for supplies - - $04.02 

T«ach«r, Miss A. C. J aeobs. 

SEWING. 

Mrs. M. W. Gate, directress of sewiug, makes the following repoyt: 

PLAIN SBWINO. 

Miss M. (J. Henry taught in the Grant, Weightmau, Force, Berret, Denuison, 
Harrison, and Scaton schools. 

Number of pnpils taught 839 

Mrs. S. M. Davidson taught in the Blair, Madison, Taylor, Peabody, Maury, 
and Benniugs (white aud colored) schools. 

Number of pupils taught 610 

Mrs. A. L. Norris taught in the Jederson, Amidon, Qreenleaf, and &Dallwood 
schools. 

Number of pupils taught 346 

Miss Isabelle Solomons taught in the Polk and Henry schools. 

Numher of pupils taught 237 

MissE. R. Thornton taught in l^ie Blake, Br(H>1dand, WaUach, and Towers 
k('1ioo1h. , 

Number of pui)il8 taught 304 

Mrs. C. L. Stanton taught in the .Jackson, Fillmore, Tennallytown, Threl- • 
keld, Addison, Corcoiau, Bradley, aud Potomac schools. 

Number of pupils taught 685 

Miss Kate Oraham taught in the Tyler, Cranch, Esputa Hall, Van Buren, 
Hillsdale, Bimey, Lenox, McGermick, Brent, and Amidon sehoelB. 

Number of pupils taught. 677 

Miss A. M. Wells taught in the Arthur, Carbery, Phelps, Mount Pleasant, Wil- 
son, Monroe, and Soldiers' Home schools, 
^mah^rpf pupils taught. 523 



I 
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^ Miss M.R. Smith taught in the Morse, Twining, Gales, Franklin, Mott, and 

Brifjhtwood ( white and colored) schools. 

Nnmber of ])upils tiiuiiht 728 

Mr8.E.M. Colhotm i;ni,<,'lit in tlie Adams, Force, Pirrce, Hamilton, Webster, 

Good HojK', (iartield, Madison, and Grant Ivoad schools. 
Number of pupils taught -- 717 

CUTTING AND FITTINO SCHOOLS. 

-Southeast Srliool, Seventh and G streets southeast. Teachers. Miss E. R. 
Thornton and Mrs. M. W. Gate. Pni)ils received from the Wallach, 
Towers, ]5rent, Lenox, and Tyler schools. 

Number of pupils taught 169 

Soatbwest School, 494 Maryland avenue southwest. Teacher, Mrs. A. L. 
Norris. Pupils received from the Jefferson and Amidon schools. 

Number of pupils taught , 143 

Ncarthwest School, 609 O street northwest. Teacher, Miss Isabelle Solomons. 
Pupils received from the Polk, Henry, Morse, Twining, and Beaton 
schools. ^ 
Number of x)upils taught^ • ...... 194 

SUMMARY. 

Nnnibcr of pnpils taiiLiht jdain scwini; 5,615 

Number of pupils taught cutting and tittiug 506 



Total number of pupils taught sewing 6, 121 

Statement of manaal training statistics — School y^ar 1893-^ 

624 O street noitli west, machine shop: 

Thirty-six pupils from the Central hi<j;h school. 

Cost of repairs, supplies and new machinery $992.59 

Instructor, Mr. A. I. Gardner. 
626 O street northwest, forging shop : 

Forty-one pupils from the Central high school. 

Cost of repairs, supplies and new machinery .J.. 295. 31 

Instructor, Mr. A. I. Gardner. 
626 O street northwest, wood-turuin«x shop: 

One liundred and eighteen pupils from the Central and Business high 

schools. 

Cost ot re]tairs, 8u])plie8, and new machinery 425.42 

Instructor, Mr. K. B. liayes. 
624 O street northwest, drafting room : 

Used by the boys receiving instruction in the above three shops. 

Cost of repairs, supplies, and new instruments 63. 62 

Instructors, Mr. A. I. Gardner and Mr. R. B. Hayes. 

M« ««« ^ BENCH SHOPS. 

C^4-626 O street, northwest : 

Three hundred and three pupils from the Abbot, Henry, Morse, Polk, 
Dennison, Webster, and Brookland schools. 

Cost of repairs, supplies, andnew tools 1646.25 

Instructors, Mr. P. L. O'Brien and Mr. R. T. Pamphrey.' 
Twining school. 'I'hird street, between N and O streets, northwest: 

Ei^rhty-nine pupils from the Blake, (iah's, and Twining sobools. 

Cose of repairs, supplies, and new achouls 
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Gtoles school, First street and MasHaclmsetts avenue northwest; 

One hundred and forty-four i>upils from the Arthur, Blake, Blair, Madi- 
son, Taylor, and (Jales schools. 

Cost of repairs, supplies, and new tools $200.49 

Instructor, Mr. J. A. Montgomery. 
Peabody annex, Sixth street, between B and C streets northeast: 

One hundred and fifty pupils from the Carbery, Maury, Towers, and 
Peabody schools. 

Cost of repairs, supplies, and new tools — 163. 14 

Instructor, Mr. J. K. Potter. 
Seventh and O streets southeast : 

One hundred and seyenty^Tttn pupils from the Wallach, Tyler, Lenox, 
and Brent schools. 

Cost of repairs, supplies, and new tools 117.07 

Instructor, Mr. .1. A. Deoges. 
Jetl'erson school. Sixth and D streets southwest: 

One Innidred and seventy-one pupils from the Bradley, Smallwood and 
Jefterson schools. 

Cost of repairs, suppl ies, and new tools 1^. 70 

Instructor, Mr. E. J. Dakin. 
Franklin school, Thitteenth and K streets northwest : 

One hundred and flfty-two pupils from the Berret, Dehnison, Phelps, 
and Fnuiklin schools. 

Cost of repairs, supplies, and new tools - 264. 33 

Instructor, Mr. \V. K. Sheid. 
VoTcv school, Massachusetts avenue, between Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
streets northwest. 

One liundrcd and seventy-one pupils from the Adams, Berret, Dennison, 
(irant, VVeightnian. and Force schools. 

Cost of repairs, supplies, and new tools 219. 61 

Instructor, Mr. F. Sohweinhaut. 
1359 Thirty-second street northwest. 

Two hundred and ten pupils from the Addison, Curtis, Fillmore, Grant, 
and Jackson schools. 

Cost of repairs, su p pi i es, and new tools 244. 15 

Instructor, Mr. T. W. Fuller. 
County schools : 

Van Buren annex, Anacostia — 

Thirty-tw o pupils from the Van Buren and Van Buren annex schools. 

Cost of repairs, supplies, and new tools 37.43 

Instructor, Mr. E. Baldwin. 
Anacostia road, Benning — 

Eleven pupils trom the Benning school. 

Cost of repairs, supplies, aad new tools 15. 74 

Instructor, Mr. £. Baldwin. 
Monroe school, Steuben street, between Seventh and Eighth streets, ex- 
tended.— Thirty-two pupils from the Brightwood, Mount Pleas- 
ant, and Monroe schools. 

Cost of repairs, supplies, and new tools 20. 84 

Instructor. Mr. E. Baldwin. 
Mott school. Sixth street extended and Trumbull streets — 
Twenty-four pupils froni the Mott school. 

Cost of repairs, supplies, and new tools 32«(^ 
Ja^tyuPtpr^ Mr, E. Baldwin, 
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Coanty schoolB — Con tinned. 
Benning road school — 

Eight pnpils firom the Benning road school. 

Cort of repairs, snp]>lie8, and.new tools • --- $18.56 

Instnu ti>r. Mr. E. Baldwin. 
Hillsdale school— 

Thirtv-iive i)npils Irom tlio Hinicy iind Hillsdale schools. 

Cost of repairs, supplies, aud uow tools 74.49 

TEACHERS AIS'Isl ITV AKD AID ASSOCIATION. 

I desire to call your attention to an important movement among our 

teachers dnrinirthe last year with which you are not officially con- 

iiertod. but ill wlii( h T believe yon will be much interested and for 
whost* w L4tare 1 ask your personal aud official recognition and encour- 

a^t'iiu'iit. 

There was oraaiii/rd duriiiji- the year wliat is known as the Teachers' 
Annuity ami Aid Associatiou of the District of ( 'oliiinhia. It is ]»ro- 
posed by this association to accumulate a permanent fund, trom initia- 
tion fees, annual dues, bazaars, entertainments of various kinds, gifts, 
and legacies, of $50,000 as a minimum endowment, whose income, 
togetha: with the current dues of members, or until the permanent 
fond shall have reached the sum of $75,000 a percentage only of such 
annual dues, shall be used as enumerated below. 

(a) To pay an aniiuity of three lifihs of his annual salary to any 
member wiio may beconu^ ])ermaMent1y disabled for work after having 
been a iiieinb»'r oi' the assoj-iation for fix e years. 

{b) In the ciise of death, to pay one year's annuity to tiie member's 
beneticiary. 

(c) To pay a similar annuity during life to any member who shall 
have taught thirty-five years, no annuity to exceed $600. 

It will be seen from this statement that the benefits of this association 
are not for veteran teachers alone, but that benefits (a) and( b) are to be 
shared by all regardless of length of service. 

The association was organized with much care. <:reat deliberation, 
and after wide and intellij^ent invcsti;:ation. licnetit was taken of the 
experience of corrcspondiu}; societies in Xew York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, and Cincinnati, in each of wliic-h cities such an associatioii has 
been formed within a few years. The effort to Ibrm the association 
Wiis succ ess ful trom the beginning, though its ooDSummation was a 
workof mu( h time and frequent* general consultation amonff the super- 
visors and principals of schools. 

During the year numerous entertainments of various kinds were 
given throughout the city which were lil)erally patronized by our cit- 
izens, who have on every occasion otb rcd shown a disposition to 
encourage the schools and aid the icac lu'rs in all their efforts. It was 
soon seen that the accumulal ion of the desired minimum fund was pos- 
sible aud praciicable, fStej)s >vet'e accoriUu^ly t^eu to pertect the 
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organization^ to incorporate it, and to associate with it financial advis- 
ers from among snccessftil, reliable, and influential business men of 
the city. Messrs. John Joy Edson, James E. Fitch, and J. W. Whelp- 
ley were chosen to act as advisers. These gentlemen not only con- 
sented to act as advisers, but also as agents, without compensation, to 
secure permanent and profitable investment of accumulated funds. 
This last movement was made to give all concerned the assurance that 
the financial reliability of the society would be insured by securing the 
aid in its fiscal management of person's whose financial and bui^ei^ 
standing entitle them to confidence. 

At the end of the year the sum of $6,000 had been placed on first 
real estate security at 6 per cent interest. The income from dues is 
increasing this fund at an encouraging rate, and it is believed that it 
will also be increased substantially by the efforts of the members of 
the association and of other teacliers in the city the ensuing year. It 
is to be hoped that philanthropic persons may see reason for aiding 
this association by donations, and that the citizens of Washington wiU 
feel a pride and a duty in subserving the interests of the associati<m, 
and its permanent ftind, until it shall reach a size whose income may be 
sufficient to afford a respectable livelihood to teachers who have broken 
down or have been worn out in the service of educating the children 
of the city. The teachers alone, judging from their success last year, 
will be able by a few years' effort to establish such a fund, but as in 
the meantime a few worthy persons may suffer great hardship it is 
hoped that by the efforts of the citizens of the city such minimum fund 
may be sooner accumulated and relief furnished to these deserving 
persons. The societies of like nature to this of ours organized in other 
cities have received the cordial sanction of home boards of education 
and the substantial aid of individual citizens, generous aid and patron- 
age in the conduct of bazaars, fairs, and other entertainments. In 
some cities an amount as high as $25,0()() has been realized by a single 
fair, conducted and managed chiefly by interested citizens. 

It is altogether probable that an opportunity will be given the people 
of Washington to contribute to and patronize such an effort inaugu- 
rated by the members of this association in the not distant future. 
It IS for your i^ersonal and official encouragement in reasonable and 
sensible movements and efforts for the accumulation of the minimum 
fund that I re[^>ectfhlly ask. 

There is no profession, no calling that demands more of life's vital 
forces fbr its successfal prosecution than that of teaching school. 
Although the number of days' teaching per year seems small, and the 
number of hours per day limited as compared with the days and hours 
employed in other callings, it yet remains true that in no other calling 
flo men and women break down sooner or by fewer years of employment 
than in that of teaching. The mental strain is great from the natureof 
tte work, but the physi(5ft} f ^^fi^^a^p if ||t^reased moagr by the 
P C H 5$ 
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ous tension occasioned by that feeling: of great responsibility amount- 
ing almost to fear that every true teacher has in a large degree. The 
better the teacher, the more intelligent and enlightened the community, 
the greater does this feeling of responsibility become md the sooner 
does the teacher wear ont. 

In oonsidenition <^ this feeling of responsibility and of the fact that 
to discharge snch responsibility requires constant self-improvement by 
means of stndy, travel, and contact with mind that is modem or is 
producing the latest and best thoughts of the time, the teacher must 
nect s>arily use much of his salary. The teacher who, on the small 
salary given in this or any other city of America (the supervising corps 
and direct<)rs may be exceitted from this list), and who lives resi)ect- 
ablv. and every parent who sends to school demands that the teacher 
of iiis child shall live respectably, saves a conii»etence in a few years' 
work sufficient for his support for a like number of years of ill health 
after wearing out^ does so at the expense of the children's best welfare. 
A man may keep books or sell good who has learned how to do so 
without prosecuting his studies further than to keep himself informed 
on processes of minor details in such work without deteriorating, but 
the teacher who. having learned to teach (save the mark), is satisfied 
to rest on such acquirement and fails to keep abreast of the thought 
of the world, which thought, however modern, must permeate every 
system of education, not only will not advance in his profession, but 
will deteriorate in rapid ratio and will prosecute his work at the expense 
of the children whom he teaches. Such a teacher may teach a lifetime 
witiiout Iveaking down, but the persons whom he teadies will suffer 
because of his ignoraDoe. 

This view of the matter is made more apparent by calling your atten- 
tion to the feet that the majority of teachers in our city schools are 
persons who have not been broadly and liberally educated. Most of them 
who get positions have only that amount of education that enables them 
to do the work of the respective grades in which they find places, but 
are without that broad knowledge which sees the relation of all parts of 
every study to the whole of that study, as well as to the whole system 
of education, and especially are without that broad professional train- 
iag that enables them to know and appreciate the r^ted and comple 
mentary value of every i>art of each study in its effect upon the growth 
and true welfare of the child. Modem teaching sees the child as the 
object of all thought and effort toward which must be made to concen- 
trate light, warmth, and nourishment, and all other influences of growth 
and good from each of all the studies named in the curriculum as well 
as of every process of school work, and directs from each that degree of 
light, warmth, and nourishment, and other means of growth that is 
exactly suited to the conditions of every child that is taught. The 
acquisition by the pupil of parts or wholes of .these same sources of 
iahment aud ^wth (stiidies pursii^) is ap inconsiderable |iur{»oe^ 
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or thought of the teacher when teaching. His mind is ever directed to 
the focal ^int of these nourishing and power-giving influences and 
his effort directed to their proper adjustment, and his care is ever 
restricted to tlie growth and strength of power and self-reliance of the 
child. 

That many teachers in practice realize perfection or even marked 
success in this the most modern philosophical and approved trMuing is 
not assumed, but it is believed that teachers in vast numbers have 
become aware of the better purpose of-education and are striving to fit 
themselves for its accomplishment. But this required work and this 
intelligent, successfhl effort for improvement in modern thought and in 
knowledge of modern achievement demand the expenditure of money 
and much of it, so that, as said belbre, the teacher who draws but a 
small salary and yet keei).s himself abreast of the thought of the day 
will be able to save but little of it and must, therefore, when ill health 
or old a j^e di^ives him from the field, depart thence well-nigh penniless^ 
It may be said that when such person leaves the profession "he might 
have had a competency if he had used business judgment in the use 
of his salary." If «uch person had used business judgment in the use 
of his small salary and given it that attention necessary to a success- 
ful issue he would have concentrated Lis energies largely upon making 
money and not upon tlie (conservation and advancement of the best 
interests of tlie children whom he taught. 

Jiy one course of action a teacher leaves his profession rich in the 
kiiowled-e that he has done good work for the children who were 
]»l<iced under his tuition, the fruitage of which may be seen in the lives 
ol hundreds, it may be thousands, of men and women who are always 
ready to accord him words of thankftdness and approbation, but poor 
in purse or may be destitute of the necessary comforts that make age 
and debility passably endurable. By the other course, in which it is 
admitted he may be successful, lie may not have to leave his profession 
80 early, and when he does leave it may .do so having money sufficient 
m amount to sustain him in old age in comfort and possibly iu:^ury, but 
lie will not be ricli in knowledge of the best possible good having been 
done to the children whom he has taught, and instead of having 
accorded to him words of thankfulness .and approbation by hundreds 
or thousands of men and women, if he and his schools are mentioned 
at all, after reahzation of what opportunities were lost, it will be by 
tiJc expression "ft might have been," the saddest of words. 

There is another very pra<;tical view of the subject. It happens in 
every system of schools that persons engaged in the work have outlived 
their usefulness. In many instances such persons have devoted long 
Hves to teaching and have so endeared themselves to the people of the 
community and to the school management that although the feelings 
and til ought of those in authority are that the interests of the childr«a 
demand a change, it is difficult, very delicate, and sometimes almost 
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impossible, to make a change because it is known that such persons, 
and it may be others in t^eir families, are wholly depend^to^ the sala- 
ries received. The number of such persons is small. Only a very few, 

less than a half dozen, are ever found atone timean a. system of schools 
of considerable size. Now, if the authorities could know that such per- 
sons might be retired on half or two-tliirds of the i)ay earned by them 
they would feel justified in making the change .and would be wilhiig 
to make it whenever in the judgment of the supervising corps such 
change would be advisable for the iuterests of. the children. The num- 
ber of such persons on a beneficiary roll at anyone^time would never 
be greater than a dozen, or twenty, probaUy, in. a system of schools as 
large as that of Washington. The interest on $100,000, together with 
the dues of the society, which could be wholly given to beneficiary pur- 
poses after the accumulation of a permanent ftind of $100,000, would 
sustain this number of beneficiaries in comfortable living for lile. 

Your encouragement of this movement may be consistently given, 
then, for'the reason tluit the schools will be inij)roved thereby. The 
humanitarian point of view in considering the teacher is one that 
appeals more strongly to the common pablic, but if the interests of 
the fifty children attending each school were considered in their true 
hght the humanitarian side would be as great from this point ot view 
as from the other. 

CONCLUSION. 

The year was successfhl in many ways, but was encouraging chiefly 
in the promise of better work in the future, such work as we are striv- 
ing to get by all our efforts for improvement. The school year was 
characterized especially by the absence of friction and serious diffl- 
^ culty of management. The amount of disciplining was small indeed. 
Relatively few cases of punishment were, necessary, the teacher\s effort 
being mainly directed to teaching, and not distracted to any appreciable 
degree by special efforts at governing or disciplining. To a large 
degree this condition of things is due to the character of the teachuig 
done, and is evidence of the high and improving character of the teach- 
ing corps, as well as ol4;he skillftd managemenjt of schools by the super- 
vising-corps. 

TKe intelligent care given to the schools, and the cordial support 
accorded the efforts of the supervisors and teachers by the board of 
trustees and the honorable Commissioners, is a contmued source of 
gratification and encouragement. 

I have the honor to be, your obedient servant, 

W. B. Powell, 

* ISupermtenden. <// Schools, 

:NQyEj|Bfi^ 22, 1894, . 



KmET OF SUPEEVlSliNG PEINCIPALS. 



Washington, D. C, June 30, 1894. 
Dear Sir : On behalf of the supervising principals of the first six 
divisions I have the honor to submit the following statistical tables, 
together with sundry notes and comments more or less pertinent to the 
condition and work of the schools, for the year 1893^94: 

FIRST DIVISION. 

Table I. — Showing distribution of schools by buildings. 







o 








6 














School. 




h grad 


& 

*^ 


grade, 


grade. 


h grad 


grade 


d grad 


grade. 




Irooms 


>er 0 
I'hers. 






Eight 


Seven 


Sixth 


Fifth 


Fourt 


Third 


9 

8 

OJ 


First 


Total. 

1 


Schoo 


tea< 






2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


1 


1 


2 


14 


14 


9 






2 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


11 


11 


6 






2 


2 


2 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


12 


11 


12 


lU'rret 




1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


8 


9 


8 






1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


8 


8 


8 










1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


6 


8 


6 


Phelps 




1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


2 


10 


8 


10 


Thomson 










1 




1 


1 




3 


3 


8 
























Total number of 


rl804v. 


9 


9 


9 


10 


8 


8 


9 


10 


72 


72 






(1898.. 


10 


9 


9 


10 


8 


8 


8 


10 


72 


72 


62 



Table II. — Showing condition of buildings. 



Building. 



I'ranklin . 

Tlioinson , 
•A 'lams . . 

i>eiiiU8on , 
I"orc©. . . . , 

Harrison , 
^elps..., 



How 
heated. 



Steam ... 
iFaraMe . 

— do 

Steam . . . 
...do .... 
Furnaces 
...do.... 
...do.... 



Light. 



Xaoeilmit. 
Good 

Excellent . 

...do 

...do.. .. 

...do 

. .do 

...do..... 



Ventila- 
tion. 



Good 

Poor 

Excellent. 

...do 

Good 

Excellent . 

...do 

...do 



Water- 
closets. 



Gkwd 

Poor 

Excellent'. 

...do 

Good 

Excellent . 
...do 

...do 



Play 
rooms. 



SsoeUant, 
Fair 

Excellent . 

...do 

...do 

do 

...do 

...do...., 



Yards. 



Xsoellent. 
Vona 

Excellent . 

...do 

....do 

...do 

...do 

...do 



Owned or 
rented. 



Owned. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 
Do. 



T 



888 



870 



BEPOBf OF coummomstB of distbict of cohtmsiA. 



Tamje 



SchooL 


•ehools. 


Grades of 
half-da V 
•chools, 
18M. 


]8M. 


un. 




2 


2 


1.2 




4 


2 


1.2 




6 


4 













Table IT.— <iMlri*»lto» o/ imptl* a*l«i4«we, omto^ iMWikor 

jMT teacher. 





•elKMds. 


Wbole enroll- 


Ayemge enroll- 
uent. 


Average daily 
attendance. 


ATerage niuuber 
of pupils per 
teauier. 


Gmie. 


menu 


Based on 
whole 
enroll- 
ment, 
1894. 


Bast'd (111 
average 
enroll- 
ment, 
1894. 




18M. 


1893. 


1894. 

t 


1893 


Ib94. 


1893. 


1^94. 


1893. 




9 ^ 


10 


! 393 


424 


339 


843 


317 


319 


48.6 


37.6 


Sevaatk 


1 


9 


426 


418 


373 


346 


348 


318 


47.3 


41.4 




9 


9 


i 


421 


361 


358 


335 


332 


45.3 


40.1 




10 


10 


1 484 


471 


436 


389 


398 


352 


48.4 


43.6 


FODZtll 


8 


8 


i 410 


422 


342 


340 


313 


311 


51.2 


42.7 


Third 


8 


8 


374 


358 


312 


298 


287 


270 


46.7 


39.0 


Second 


9 


8 


! 417 


377 


345 


305 


319 


272 


46.3 


38.3 




10 


10 


561 


492 


407 


348 


362 


305 


56.1 


40.7 


Toul 


72 




3,473 

i 


3.383 


i 2,915 


, 2,727 

i 


2, 679 


2,478 


48.2 


40.4 













Table V.— Showing percentage of attendance, cases of tardiness, and absence of teachers. 



I'ercent- 



Month. 



Tardiness I 



tardiiiCSH. 



Substitute 
HtTvice. 



September . 

October 

ITtfTeoilm . 



January 
February • 
March . . .\ 

April 

May 



Total 



attend- 
ance. 


t«'acher.s. 


1894. 


1893. 


1894. 


1883. 


96.7 


3 


107 


28 


1 


2 


95.1 


18 


487 


429 


12.5 


5.5 


94.1 


18 


464 


638 


12 


20.5 


9L3 


20 


384 


488 


1L5 


36.5 


9L6 


11 


701 


804 


47 


47 


89.4 


15 


471 


872 


18 


25.5 


91.8 


15 


430 


444 


19 


58.5 


9L7 


16 


433 


406 


32 


39 
24 


89.7 


17 


436 


476 


13 


91.5 


14 


245 


242 


14.5 




1 


147 


4,108 


4,222 


180.5 


270.5 



Table VI.- 



Shoiving the number of (jradnatcH from the IVashington Normal Schoolf 
from other normal schools, from college, and nongradmates. 

.... 45 



Washinfjton Normal School 

Other normal schools 

College 

KoDgraduates 



Total 



4 

3 
19 

"to 



Including first division teachers and teachers in traininip schools. 



. BJSPORT OF COMMIS^IONEES OF DIl^TBICT OF COLIJJIBU 8Il 

SECOND DIVISION A. 

*^ - - ' ' - . 

• V 

" ■ . ■ , \ , 

.Tablb I. — Sliowing diatribution of sohooU by build%ngi4 

. i" 





• 


h grade. 


th grade. 


grade. 


grade. 


h grade. 


grade. 


d grade. 


grade. 




Irooms. 


QO 

M 








a 






t: 




o 


00 


(—3 


o 
o 


o 






bC 


Sev 


OQ 




13 
C 

P^ 


Thi 




M 

Ph 


Tot 




6 






1 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


9 


9 








1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


1 


2 


1 


10 


*12 


10 






1 




1 


1 


1 


2 


2 


2 


10 


8 


10 






1 


3 


1 


2 


2 


2 


2 




13 


12 


18 






1 


1 


2 


1 


1 








9 


8 


9 






1 


1 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


14 


12 


U 


Total number of 


rl8M.. 


6 


8 


8 


8 


9 


8 


9 


9 


65 


61 


65 




(1888.. 


7 


7 


8 


8 


8 


9 


8 


9 


64 


61 


84 



*Olie room used for cooking school in 1893 and two in 1894 



a 

Table Il.-^8ko»img>oonditUm of buildingB, 



JBailding. 



Abbot.. 
Seaton.. 
Morse .. 
Henry .. 
Polk.... 
Webiter 



How- 
heated. 



.Fiiniiico 

Steam — 

Fumaoe 

Steam... 

Fnmaoe 

Stoam... 



Light. 



Veutila- 
tion. 



(iood Excellent 

Excellent. Good 



.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 



Excellent . 

Good 

Excellent . 
Fair 



Wateiv 
doeets. 



Excellent 
...do .... 
— do .... 
...do.... 
— do .... 
...do 



Play 
rooms. 



Koae Xoue 



Excellent » 

...do 

Good 

....do 

...do 



Yards. 



Excellent. 
....do.... 
...do.... 
....d«..-. 
None 



Owned 
or rented^ 



Owned. 
Do. 
Do. 
Bo.* 
Bo. 
Bow 



Tablk III. — Showing half-day ttchooh. 



School. 


Half-day 
schools. 


Grades 
of half'day 

schools, 
1894. 


1894. 


1893. 




















4 
2 
4 
4 


4 

2 
2 
4 


1,1,2.2 

2,2 
1,1,1,2 
3,1,2,2 


Henry ..«•..»... 


I'olk 


Webster 


Total 


14 


12 









872 BBPOBT OF COMlilSSIONEBS OF DISTBICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Table ly.—SJiowing distribution of pupils bu arades, attetidance, and average numbw 

p«r teacher. 





Number of 


Whole 


enroll- 


Average enroll- 


Averag 


e daily 


Average niunber 
of pupils per 




sohooUi. 


ment. 


ment. 


ftttam 


Laaoe. 


teaober. 


Gfada. 


















BMedon 

whdle 


Based 

AVI flVAW. 

on KvvT* 




1894. 


1893. 


1894. 


1893. 


1«94. 


1898. ' 


1MU 


IMS 


enroll- 
ment, 
1884. 


age 
enroll- 
ment, 
1894. 




6 


7 


802 


817 


350 


270 


SM 


2B7 


60.8 


4L7 




8 


7 


370 


338 


814 


201 


286 


273 


46.8 


38.8 




8 


8 


388 


384 


331 


342 


310 


318 


48.5 


41.4 


Fifth 


8 


8 


436 


427 


381 


358 


353 


328 


54.5 


47.6 


Fourth 


9 


8 


412 


423 


364 


370 


337 


340 


45.8 


40.4 


Third 


8 


9. 


367 


396 


325 


361 


209 


330 


46.0 


40.6 




9 


8 


403 


376 


855 


322 


325 


287 


44.8 


80.4 


Hirst 


9 


9 


484 


514 


896 


883 


8S7 


848 


88.8 


44.0 


Total 


65 


64 


3,162 


3,176 


2.7X5 


2,607 


2.6U 


2,481 


48.6 


4L7 



Table Y. — Slwwing percentage of attendances oases of tardiness, and absence of teachers. 



Month. 


Percent 

age of 
att«'iid: 
auce. 


Tardiness 
of 

teachers. 


Cases of 
tardiness. 


Substitnte 
•ervioe^ 


1804. 


1883. 


1804. 


1893. 




05.8 




58 


8 


11 


8 




95.3 


8 


276 


240 


42 


38 




94.7 


9 


347 


302 


44 


15.5 




9L0 


12 


247 


259 


16.5 


21.5 




91.9 


17 


382 


379 


55 


50.5 




89.5 


9 


296 


249 


16 


88 




92.9 


8 


273 


311 


22 


38 




92.0 


5 


808 


210 


26 


87 




00.8 


10 


826 


272 


'36.5 


30.5 




93.0 


2 


144 


173 


12 


36 






76 


8,168 


2,403 


279 


303 







Table yL-^Simoing the number of graduates from the Washington Normal Sehoohfrom 
other normal sohoolSf from college, and nongraduates, 

Washinfrton Xormal School • ^ 

Other normal schools * 

coiiegre .1-1!. ^ 



BfiFOBT OF C0MMI$6Ip^£:ES QF QiSm^lf iXihmm^ &7$ 

SECOND DIVISION, B. 
Table I. — Showing dUtribution of schools by buildings. 



School. 



OalM 

Arthur 

Twining . . . , 
Blake.... 

Blair 

Blair annex. 

Taylor 

iMadiaon. 

Pierce 

Hamilton'.. 
Langdon^... 



Total numW of r 1894.. 
schools il893.. 



1 



be 



a 



9 
60 



OS 



I 



10 
9 



10* 
10 



& 

bfi 

i 

o 



11 
10 



a 
o 



13 
9 



13 
11 



1 

-fa 



O 

H 



15 
12 



13 

10 
8 
8 

10 
1 
9 
8 
9 
6 
3 



85 
74 



s 

o 
o 
u 

o 
o 



12 
8 

28 

8 
8 
1 
8 
8 
8 

1 



74 
64 



I 

6 

|25 



>18 

10 
8 
8 

10 
1 
9 
8 
9 
2 
1 



•79 
• 70 



I Including one room used for manual* training school. ^O&e room unfinished. j 

> Kot iuolttdiBg basement roomi naed for maaual training. * K«i inoliiding traiaiag tMohers. 
* Om teacher f(nr three frades. 

Tablb II. — Showing condition of buildings. 



Building. 



Gales 



Arthur 

Twining.... 
Blake 

Blair , 

Blair annex.. 

Taylor 

Madison 

Pierce 



Hamilton. 
Laitgdoa.. 



How 
heated. 



Steam .... 
Furnaces. 

• mm *^^|tO ■ • • ■ • 

....do 

....do 

Stove 

Furnaces 
....do .... 
....do.... 



Stores . . . . 
Steam .... 



Light. 



Excellent. 

....do .... 
. . . .do . . . . . 
....do..... 
...do 

Poor 

Excellent . 

...do 

...do 



Fair 

Bze^tot. 



Ventiia- Water- 
tlon. doseta. 



Good 



Excellent. 

• • • a^llO • • • • « 

...do 

...do 

Poor 

Excellent . 

— do 

...do 



Fair.... 
Good 



Excellent 



....do 

. • « ado . • • . . 

....do..i.. 
....do 

Fair 

Excellent . 

....do 

....do 



Privies 

...do- 



Play 
rooms. 



Fair 



Excellent 

....do 

...-do 
...do.... 

None - 

Excellent. 

...do 

...do 



....do 
None 



Yards. 



Uninclosed 
parking. 

Ample 

do 

.....do...... 

.....do 

None 

Ample ..... 

Small 

Boys', small; 
girls*, ample. 

Ample 

2r<me . ...... 



Owned or 
rented. 



Owped. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Ben ted. 
Owned. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Bented. 



874 iffiPoM w comttmcmm op numacr or coluHbuu 





Half-day 
•ebools. 


Grades ot 


Number above 
Meoad grade. 


18M. 


1806. 


1804. 


1888. 


rinlpA . 


4 
4 


1 
4 


1.2,3 

^'1 


1 




A rt hnr ... ... 




T WIT) i n C 







Blake 








Bklrndanex 


4 

2 


4 

2 
« 


1.2 
1.2 
1.2.8 
1.2 

1 2 

u, 
















'2 




4 

1 
1 






1 












Tolil I 








30 1 19 


1 

1 


1 


2 




1 



Tabu IV.— < 



Showing dutrihuium of pupils by gradet, ottmdtMcef tmd tt9&rm§« 

teacker. 



Grade. 



Knmber of 
achoole. 



Wbole enroll- 
ment. 



1893 



6 

Serena i 7 

?!Tth I 9 

I'ifth j 10 

Fourth 

Third 



Total 

Cooaty sehaols 

Grand total... 



10 
10 

11 

13 



1894. 



* I 
9 

9 

8 , 
10 
11 



300 
338 
445 

524 
520 
538 
542 
756 



1893. 



277 
300 
381 
499 
486 
441 
523 
625 



76 

»3 



67 
>3 



4,063 
166 



3. 522 
163 



79 70 



4,229 I 3.685 



Arerage enroll- 
meat. 


Aynaee daily 
aUeadanoe. 


A vf'rage nuinlKT 
of pupils per ■ 
ietieher. «^ 


1894. 


1893. 


1894. 


1 

1893. 


Baaed on 
irh<de 

enroll- 
ment. 


Based 
on 
averago 
enroll- 
ment.. 


249 


288 


287 


219 


S0.0 


: 41.5 


290 


263 


271 


247 


48.2 


, 41.4 


374 


313 


847 


289 


49.3 


« 

38.5 


439 


417 


400 


879 


52. 4 


43.9 


415 


407 


378 


367 


52.0 


. 41.5 


443 


370 


408 


337 


53.8 


44.3 


425 


409 


388 


371 


49.2 


38. C 


528 


442 


479 


395 


58 1 


40.6 


3, 163 


2, 853 


2,908 


2,604 


53.4 


41.6 


113 


105 


103 


90 


155.3 


»87.6 


3,276 


2,958 


3,011 


2,094 


53.5 


41.4 



* One teacher for two or 1 

Table Y.—Skawrngpereemtage •/ otteHdanee, oatet of iairdin$u, and abtemce of teaokon. 



Month. 



September . 

October 

November . 



January. .. 
February.. 
March ..... 

April 

May 

June 

Total 



Percent- 
age of 

attend- 
ance. 


Tardiness 

of 
teadien. 


96.8 


1 


94.5 


4 


93.2 


14 


90.1 


7 


91.3 


15 


88.9 


12 


91.9 


• 


91.4 


10 


90.2 


15 


92.3 


12 




90 



Caaeaof 


Substitute 


tardiness. 


service. 


1894. 


1893. 


1894. 


1893. 


106 


14 


10.5 




360 


894 


14.5 


10 


472 


377 


43 


3.5 


310 




41 


10.5 


402 


663 


32 


12 


340 


374 


32 


88 


800 




46 


12 


882 


294 


40 


40.5 


361 


431 


10 


38.5 


196 


207 


10 


16.5 


8,288 


8,458 


278. 


176.6 



Tablb yi. — Showing the number of graduates from the Washington Normal School, from 
other normal schools, from college, and nongraduates, . ' 

Washington Normal Sohool 60 

Other noimal schoolB * . ......4.*«*«. 8 

College .- h .4 --. 1 

Nongraduates ^....4 10 

Total : 79 

THIRD DIVISION. 
Taule I. — Shmving distribution of schools by buildings. 



School. 



Si 



Peabody — 

Carbery 

Maury 

Towers 

WftUaoh.... 
Brant ....... 

Lenox 

HoCormick . 



Total number of c 1894.. 
schools (1893.. 



Seventh grade. 


Sixth grade. 


Fifth grade. 


Fourth grade. 


Third grade. 


Second grade. 


1 

First grade. 


Total. 


Schoolrooms. 


No. of teachers. 


1 


2 


2 


I 


2 


2 


2 


14 


12 


14 


2 


1 


1 


2 


1 


1 


2 


10 


8 


10 


• 




















1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


9 


8 


9 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 




3 


11 


8 


11 


2 


3 




2 


1 






11 


>12 


11 


• 


i 


2 
2 


1 


»2 


1 


2 


10 


8 


10 


1 


1 


2 


1 


1 


1 


2 


10 


8 


10 








1 


1 


2 


2 


6 


4 


6 








t 










8 
9 


10 
9 


11 
11 


10 
10 


10 
10 


10 
9 


15 
12 


81 
78 


68 
68 


81 
78 



* One room used for coolcing Hchool. * One mixed second and Uiird grade. 

Table II. — Showing condition of buildings. 



Building. 



Peabody Steam 



How- 
heated. 



Carbery 
Maury.. 

Towers . 



Fumacea 

...do.... 

....do .... 



Wallacb i Steam 



Brent 

Lenox 

MoCormick. 



Furnaces . 

...do 

...do 



Light. 



Excellent . 
....do 

...do 

-.-do 



Ventila- 
tion. 



Good 

Excellent. 

Fair 

Excellent. 



Water- 
closets. 



-do I None 



..do 
..do 
..do 



Fair 

Exc^ent . 
...do .... 



,G«od 

Excellent. 

Good 

Excellent . 

Gooa 

...do 

Excellent. 
...do 



Play 
rooms. 



Good 

Excellent . 

...do 

...do 

None 

Excellent . 

....do 

...do..... 



Yards. 



Smaa 

...do ..... 

Good 

Small 

Ample 

Small 

...do..... 
Ample.... 



Owned or 
rented. 



Owned. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 



Table III. — Showing half -day schooU. 



School. 


Half- day 
schools. 


Gradef*of 
halt'-dtiy 


Number above 
second grade. 




1894. 


1893. 


soho<d8. 


1894. 


1893. 




4 


4 


1,1.2,2 

1,1,2,3 
1,1 

1,1,1,2,2.3 
1,1,2,3 
1,1,2,3 






Carbery 


4 


2 


1 




Maury . ... 


2 








Towers ..... 


6 


6 


1 


1 


Brent 


4 


4 


1 


1 




4 


2 


1 




HoComiok 


4 


2 
















Total 


28 


20 




4 


2 











876 &£POfiT OF COMMISSIOIIEBS OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Tabu^ l\,—Skoicimg dMiribuiion of j^upils by grade*, aiUiuUince, and average number 





Number of 


Whole earoll- 


Average euroU- 


Average daily 


of vapUs 




schools. 




BMDt. 






per teacher. 




















Baaed 


Baaed 




















on 


on 




UM. 


IMS. 


IBM. 


UM. 


18M. 


1888. 


188i. 


1888. 


whole 


aver- 


















enroll- 


afife en- 
roll- 




















meat. 


ment. 


XM(Mk 


T 


8 


m 


830 


3M 


m 


oao 




60.7 


43.4 




8 


9 


387 


38S 


334 


Z2Z 


319 


303 


48.8 


88.8 




M 


• 


SIS 


3B 


433 


348 


418 


325 


51.2 


48.8 


liftll 


U 


11 


5T8 


573 


496 


495 


469 


453 


52. 5 


45.2 


Tourth 


10 


10 


508 


518 


454 


466 


430 


439 


50.8 


45.4 


Thud 


10 


10 


536 


514 


460 


447 


430 


418 


53.6 


46.9 




It 


9 


S35 


sot 


454 


435 


«a 


406 


58.6 


45.4 


IM 


15 ' 


IS 


76 




S80 


fin 


544 


471 


60.8 


88.8 


1 


7B 


i.l8« 


8.814 


3.587 


8.818 


8,889 


8,877 


51.8 


4&6 



ofmtUmdmuee, esatt Uu rdiumi , miUL 0k § em e e t/ teaekmt. 



Month. 


Percent- 
age of 
attend- 


Tardineoa 


OMOOof 

tefdineas. 


Sobatitnto 

serrice. 






t^achors 


1894. 




1894. 


1893. 




97.5 
8iL0 

95.3 

93.7 
9LS 
»4 
tL8 
8S.8 




39 


1 


1 


S 




IS 
U 

11 
14 
19 
11 
15 
14 


187 
169 

140 
202 
140 


IS8 

141 

146 
266 
131 


48 


SI. 5 

19 

31 

21.5 
47 
46 

38.5 

88.5 
8.6 


>:-«5='SeT 


40.5 
36 





Jaaurv 


35.5 
15 

35.5 
45 






132 
161 


130 
140 








&5.0 


n 


188 


184 


48 

a 




187 






S10.5 


308.6 


_„.| 


1.418 


1.888 





TaslkTI. 



fJk« 



tkf ff'a^hington Xonnal School, from 
c ufl if eo , «mI non^aduate; 

Wnshington Xornml S-cbooL....^.. 55 

Otter normal schools ................... .... 2 

" . . ] . . ... [ ... 1 

*' 23 



81 



FOURTH BjyiSION. 
Tablb l,^8kow%ng 4i»trihuHon of aohoola hp building. 



School. 



Jetterson . . 
Amidon... 
Bradley... 
Smallwood 
Greenleaf . 
Potomac . . 



Total namb«r of r 18M. 
solMioia c 1818. 



4 
4 



a 
u 

P 



















tD 








H 




•IH 





2 

o 



<9 

H 



0) 

u 
o 

I 









oo 


First grade. 


Total. 


Schoolrooms, 


No. of teachei 


2 


18 


*19 


18 


2 


10 


8 


10 


o 


0 


8 


9 


1 


9 


8 


9 


3 


6 


4 


6 


1 


4 


3 


4 


11 


56 


50 


56 


11 


57 


50 


67 



* One room used for cooking school. 



BnlMiag. 



Jefferson .... 

Amidon 

Bradley 

Smallwood . . . 
Greenleaf . . . . 
Potomac 



How 
heated. 



Steam 

Furnaces . 

,...do 

...do 

Stoves 

. . . .do ..... 



Light. 



Excellent 

do 

. . . .do 

....do 

Fair 

....do ..... 



Ventila- 
tion. 



Fair , 

Exrellont . 

....do 

...do 

Fair 

t • • mcIo • • • • « 



Water- 
closets. 



Excellent . 

do 

...do 

...do 

Bad 

. . . .do . . . . . 



Play 
rooms. 


Yards. 


Owned or 
rented. 


Excellent . 

do 

....do 


Excellent . 
Small .... 
....do 


Owned. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


....do 


....do 


• « » • • • • ■ 


Good 

SmaU...:. 



Table III. — Showing half-day schools. 



Seho(^ 


Half- day 
achoola. 


Grades of 
half -day 
schools. 

• 


1894. 


1899. 




2 
4 

2 
2 
4 

2 


2 
4 
2 
2 
4 
2 


1,2 
1,1,2,2 

1,1 
1,2 
1,1,2.2 

1,2 












Total : .• 


IB 


M 









i 
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Table IV.— Showing disiribiUion of pupUs hy grades, attendance, amd luterage nnmber 

per teacher. 





■ 

Jsumber of 
eebooU. 


Whole enrfdl- 

9 


Average enroll- 
ment. 


Avenge daily 
attewdano. 


Average 11 unil )(;r 
of vnpiU per 
MMher. 


Grade. 


1 








1 








Based 


Bastd 




















on 


on av 




1894. 


1883. 


1894. 


1893. 


1884. 


1893. 


1804. 


1893. 


whole 


erase 


















enroll- 


enrMl- 




















PMnt. 


qient 






4 


4 


187 


175 


165 


150 


156 


141 


46.7 


41.2 




4 


5 


199 


219 


170 


182 


158 


171 


49.7 


42.5 






7 


297 


295 


265 


245 


246 


228 


42.4 


37.8 




7 


7 


348 


3M 


304 


304 


281 


277 


49.7 


43.4 




8 


8 


336 


413 


290 


r{45 


272 


317 


42.0 


36.2 




7 


i 


320 


392 


294 


323 


277 


295 


45.7 


42.0 




8 


8 


414 


391 


357 


335 


327 


308 


51.7 


44.6 




11 


11 


607 


619 


468 


481 


428 


426 


55.1 


-•.2.6 


Total 


^6 


57 


2. 7»8 


2. 8G8 


2, 313 


2, :J65 


2, 145 


2. 158 


48.3 


41.3 



I 

Table Y,— Skewing percentage of attendance, oaaee of tardineee, and abeenee of teachers. 



Month. 


Percent- 
ace of 
attend- 
ance. 


Tardiness 
of 

teachers. 


Cases ot tardi- 
neaa. 

_ 


Substitute 
service. 


1894. 


1803. 


1884. 


1803. 




96.5 




35 


5 


11 






94.6 


6 


188 


216 


17 


27 




94.5 


3 


170 


239 


9.5 


8.5 




91.6 


4 


159 


182 


26 


19.5 




92.1 


8 


244 


314 


61 


33.5 




.90.2 


2 


186 


288 


20 


22 




02.6 


5 


166 


216 


35.5 


87 




02.3 


4 


181 


102 


58.5 


30.5 




91.3 


3 


186 


195 


41.5 


29.5 




03.3 


« 


00 


112 


30.5 


29 






41 


i.eii 


1,004 


310| 


236.5 







Tabi* Yl.'-Showing the number of gradnatee from the Washington Normal School, from 
other normal schools, from college, and nongraduaies. 



Waahington Normal School 30 

OChe]^ normal ochools , . , 8 

College 1 

Nongtadnatea 17 

Total 66 
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FIFTH DIVISION., . 
Tablb I. — Showing disirihuUon of a^kooU hy buildings. 





























School. 




b grade 


I 


grade. 


grade. 


h ^ade 


grade. 


i grade. 


grade. 




Irooms. 


■ teache: 






Eight 


Seven 


Sixth 


Fifth 


Fourt 


Third 


Secont 


First 


Total. 


Schoo 


S 

i- 




2 


1 


2 


2 


1 








8 


8 








2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


16 


13 


16 






1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


8 


8 


8 








1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


2 


2 


10 


8 


10 






1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


9 


8 


0 










1 


1 


1 


2 


1 


2 


8 


8 


8 




1 
















1 


1 


1 












1 


1 


1 


1 


4 


4 


4 
















1 


1 


2 


2 


2 

a 


Tn<1n«t,Ha] TTnBUi. 
















1 
































Total number of 




7 


6 


8 


9 


8 


9 


9 


12 


68 


60 


68 




tl808.. 


6 


6 


8 


9 


8 


8 


8 


11 


64 


60 





' In this sohool axe pupils from seoond to fifth grades, indusive. 
Table 11.— Showing condition of tmildingt* 



Building. 



Jackson 

Grant 

Fillmore 

Weightman 

Curtis 

Addison 

Corcoran 

Threlkeld 

High Street 

Industrial Home . 



How 
heated. 



FanuMe.. 
Steam .... 

Furnace . - 

...do 

Steam 

Furnace .. 

...do 

Stoves — 

...do 

Steam 



Light. 



Excellent. 
. . . .do . . . . . 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 



Ventila- 
tion. 



:boeIlent 

. .. .do ... 

...do 

...do 

Good 

Excellent 

...do..... 

Poor...... 

...do 

...do 



Water- 
closets. 



Excellent 

do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Poor 

...do 

Good ..... 



Play 
rooms. 



Excellent . 

do 

....do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Poor 

Good 

...do 



Yaxds. 



ExceUmt. 

do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Good 

...do 



Owned or 
rented. 



Owned. 1 

Do. 

Do. ' 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. <* 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 



.Table 111.— Showing half-day sehoola. 



Jackson 

Grant 

Pillmore 

Weightman ...... 

Curtis 

Addison 

Corcoran 

Threlkeld 

High Street. 

Industrial Hoom. 

Total; 



School. 



Half-day 
schools. 



1894. 



12 



1883. 



Grades 
of half- 
day 
schools. 



1.2,8 



1.2 



Number 
above 
second 
grade, 
1894. 
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TABLJi IV— Showing diatributiou of j^piU by grades, aU§nd«mee, amd tmwrage %mh$r 





















Average nam- 




















ber ot'pu 


pils per 
Iwr. 




Nuinber of 


Whole 


enroll- 


Averag 


B enroll- 


Average daily 


Based 
on whole 


Based 




schools. 


BMnt. 


ment. 


attendanoe. 


Afl 




















ABroll- 

ment. 


average 
eu roll- 
in An ^ 




18M. 


im. 


1804. 


1800. 


1894. 


1803. 


1804. 


1883. 


1804. 


1804. 




4 


6 


325 


259 


293 


223 


269 


205 


46.4 


41.8 






6 


260 


282 


237 


237 


220 


210 


44.8 


39.1 


£^ • i\ 


8 


8 


331 


365 


280 


304 


264 


277 


4L3 


86.0 


«fth 


9 


9 


478 


434 


882 


867 


865 


886 


88.1 


42.0 




8 


8 


410 


425 


360 


844 


820 


323 


6L2 


48.7 


Third 


9 


8 


405 


429 


342 


346 


313 


314 


4r). 0 


37.9 


Second 




8 




407 


375 


336 


352 


308 


52.0 


41.6 






11 


652 


571 


482 


408 


434 


362 


54.3 


40. 1 


Total.... 


68 


64 


3,338 


3,172 


2.741 


2,566 


2,617> 


2.848 


48.ft 


40.1 



Tablb y.—8kowiM§ percmta99 of attemdtmeef omm of tardinoio, and a^oonee of ieac^en. 



Montli. 


Percent- 
age of 
attend- 
ance. 


Tardiness 
of 

teaclMra. 


Cases of 

tardiness. 


Substitute 
serrlce. 


1894. 


1893. 


1894. 


1893. 




06.7 


1 


84 


7« 
449 


9.6 




Oetobar 


04.2 


8 


884 


38 


14 




08.1 


6 


380 


433 


12 


19.5 




00.2 


12 


346 


356 


19.5 


36.5 




01.0 


26 


463 


719 


28 


16.5 




88.5 


13 


282 


411 


31.5 


33.5 


Hareh 


91.5 


16 


374 


431 


32.5 


65 




91.4 


11 


361 


m 


41 


36.6 





00.4 


15 


948 


991 


3.5 


18 




92.0 


8 


' 203 


255 


28 


16 


Total 


91.7 


116 


8,220 


8,889 


288.6 


244.6 



Tabub Yl.— Showing the number of graduates from the Washington yornial School, from 
other normal tchools, from colleges, and nongraduates. 

Washintrton Xr)rinal School 

Other normal schools..... X 

Colleges ^ 
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. SIXTH DIVISION (A). 
Tavlb L—'Showing diikibutkm of$ckooU huileHngt. 



White. 

Condnit Boad 

TcoDsaUytowa ..... 

Brifbtwood 

Mount PleMint. . . 

Monroe 

Soldiers' Home — 
Brookland 



Total number of r 1894.. 
schools i 1893.. 

Colored. 

Little Falls Koad 

Grant Road. 

Brigbtwood 

Wilwm 

Orpbaaa' Borne... 

Mott 

Fort Slocnm 

Ivy City 

Total numUer of ^ 1894.. 
schools i 189S.. 



5 

•a 



u 



a 
> 



.4 



T3 



3 I 
1 ' 



■at 

u 

O 



! 

H 



'a 

a 
o 



I 

(B 

.S3 



4 

3 



o 
H 



1 
4 
4 
6 
5 
2 
4 



26 
24 



1 
2 
2 
6 

2 
10 
1 
1 



25 
24 



OS 

s 

o 



o 
o 



1 
4 

4 
4 

8 
2 
4 



27 
27 



1 
2 
2 
8 
2 
10 
1 
1 



27 
27 



1 
4 
4 

6 
5 
2 
4 



26 
24 

1 
2 
2 

«L 
2 
10 
1 
1 



25 
24 



Tablx U.-Shawing condition of buildinffo. 



Building. 

Conduit Road 

Little Falls Road. 
Ttnuallytown . .. 

Grant Boad 

Brigbtwood (ool- 

ored) 

Brightwood 

Mount Pleasant. . 

Wilson 

Orphans' Home.. 

Mott 

Monroe 

Soldiers' Home... 

Fort Slocum 

Brookland 

Ivy City 



How 
heated. 



Stove 
...do 
...do 
...do, 



Ligbt 



.do. 

-do 



Good 
...do 
...do 
...do 



y^tila- 
oon. 



...do 

Excellent . 



— do I Good 

I 

Furnace . . Excellent 

do do 

Stove Good 

TonuuM.. Excellent. 

Store Good 

— do .do 

— do Excellent. 

...do Poor 



Poor. 
...do 
...do 
...do 



. . . .do .... 
Qooi 

Poor 

Excellent 

r.ood 

Poor 

Bxoellent . 

POOT...... 

...do 

Good 

Poor ...... 



Water- 
cloeets. 



Excellent 
....do .... 
Good .... 
Excellent 



...do 

Good 

...do 

...do 

. . .do 

Excellent . 
,.-..do ..... 

Good 

...do 

Excellent . 
Poor 



Play 
rooms. 



Yards. 



Excellent . 



BxoeUent 



Good 
...do 
...do 
...do 



....do.... 
....do 

Excellent 
do .... 

Good .... 

Excellent . 
....do...., 
....do.... 

....do 

....do 

Poor 



Owned or 
rented. 



Owned. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 



Dft. 
Be. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Rented. 



D o 94—66 
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Table HI. — SUming half-day sohooU. 



t 

BOuOOL 


Half -day 
schools. * 


Grades of 
uaii-uay 
seluNds. 


ao, 

above 
second 
grade, 
1894. 


18M. 


1893. 




4 

5 


2 
4 

2 


1,8,8,4 
1.2 
1,2 


2 
















9 


8 




2 







Tablk IV,— Showing dit&ibution of pupils by grades, atteudanoe, and avarage number 

per ieiuktr. 



Grade. 


Nnmber of 
schools. 


Whole enroll- 
ment. 


Avenge enroU- 
BMnt. 


ATorsge daily 
attendance. 


Avcrajre number 
of pupils per 
teacher. 


1891. 


1893. 


1894. 


1893. 


1894. 


1893. 


1894. 


1893. 


Based on 
wnoie 

onroll- 
muut. 


JJas.d 
on aver- 
age 
enroll- 
ment. 


WkiSe fdkoob. 
























2 


3 


88 


125 


75 


99 


67 


87 


44.0 


37.5 




8 


2 


113 


78 


92 


66 


84 


60 


87.6 


30.6 




3 


1 


175 


56 


142 


48 


128 


46 


58.8 


47.3 




3 


5 


189 


249 


113 


198 


101 


164 


46.3 


37.6 




3 


1 


136 


54 


117 


44 


107 


40 


45.3 


3!>. 0 




3 


' 


140 


130 


116 


98 


104 


87 


46.0 


38. 6 




5 


6 


254 


330 


194 


251 


168 


219 


r.o. 8 


38.8 


Pirst 


4 


3 


232 


174 


166 


106 


146 


95 


5f;. 0 


41. ') 


Total 


26 


_^ 


1,277 


1,196 


1,015 


910 


905 


797 


48.0 


39,0 


Colored tehooU. 
























1 


1 


39 


24 


37 


22 


85 


21 


39.0 


37.0 




1 


1 


34 


39 


24 


29 


21 


27 


34.0 


24.0 


Sixth 


2 


1 


79 


47 


71 


37 


64 


35 


39.5 


35.5 


Fifth 


3 


2 


175 


82 


125 


70 


114 


64 


58.3 


41.6 




4 


7 


194 


384 


145 


274 


135 


253 


48.5 


36.2 


TMid 


4 


3 


188 


176 


131 


118 


U9 


107 


47.0 


82.7 




6 


6 


324 


332 


234 


238 


217 


212 


54.0 


39.0 


First 


4 


3 


279 


256 


172 


167 


154 


152 


89.7 


43.0 


Tolsl 


25 


24 


1,812 


1,389 


939 


950 


859 


871 


62.4 


87.3 
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Table V. — Showing })erGenta^e of attfindanoef oases of tardiness, and absence teaohera. 



September. 

October 

"Sowmbee. 
December. . 
Janaary ... 
Ff'hrimry .. 

IMmh'Ii 

April 

May 

Jnne 

Total 



September. 
October — 
13'ovember . 
December.. 
January . . . 
February . . 

March 

April 

May 

Jmie 



Hontii. 



White. 



Colored. 



Total. 



Percent- 


Tardiness 


Cases of 


Substitute 


tardiness. 


service. 


age of at- 


of teach- 










tendance. 


ers. 


1894 


1893 


1894 


1893 


■ 

91.1 


1 


ao 


ft 




- 

o 

o 


91.9 


2 


141 


154 


3 


20 


90.9 


Q 


181 


' 182 


8 


2 


BO. « 




127 


150 


4 


U 


87. 1 


17 


169 


217 


10.5 


22 


84.2 


6 


159 


140 


7 


18 


90. 2 


A 


163 


158 


5 


24 


87.4 


1 


105 


113 


11.5 


1 


86.3 


4 


114 


152 


7 


8 


86.3 


8 


88 


56 




1 




ifl 


1,270 


1,329 


56 


110 




96.5 




19 




n 

o 


t 

9 


92.7 


1 


116 


74 


5 


2 


01.0 




125 


103 


4.5 


'9 


ol . 6 


o 










91.0 


2 


109 


147 


7.5 


10 


89. 9 


3 


88 


94 


6 


16 


91.2 


4 


121 


79 


7.5 


6 


91.0 


6 


88 


67 


12.5 


28 


90.1 


4 


d3 


81 


5 


8 


90.0 


2 


56 


49 




6 




24 


912 


799 


69 


87 





Table VI. — ilShuiviny Ike miinber of graduates from ike Waahiv g to n Xormal School, from 

other nomtal schools, from college, and nongraduates. 

White: 

Washington Normal School. * 12 

Other normal sehttols 3 

Colleges 5 

Nongraduates ^ 7 

Total - 27 

Colored: 

Normal Scliool, soveiith and eighth division (ji .....^ 16 

Other normal schools 1 5 

Colleges • 4 

Total 25 
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SIXTH DITIBIOH (B). 




Iv'LiL. Lundber «f ^ IBM. 
Bcbook i 18». 



3 
3 



Tabls II. — Shettim^ the condition of huildimf. 




^Excepting two tktrd-&M>r looms, where the light is very poor. 
» 16TOT»i»g three ffuw i. ia which tho light to food. 

•Kxcepting three r«x>ms. in which the light is 
«Ooeiipied b j cupeiUiy and oookiBf eohoola. 
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Table III. — Showing half-day sekooU. 



School. 


Hnlf-day 
scliools. 


Grades of 
half-day 
scliools. 


Kuniber above 
second grade. 


1894. 


1893. 


1894. 


1893. 




18 
6 
2 
2 
2 


6 
6 
2 
2 


1, 2, 3, 5 
1,2,4 
1 
2 

l,i2,3,4 


4 
2 


2 
















1 










20 


16 




7 


2 







1 Including two-lifth grades for one half the year, or until the renting of Esputa's Hall. 

Table IY. — Showing dittribuHon of pupils by grades, attendance, and average number 

per teacher. 



Average enroll- 
ment. 


Averaj 
attra< 


[e daily 
lance. 


Average number 
of pupils per 
teacher. 


1894. 


1808. 


• 

1894. 


1803. 


Based 
ou whole 
enroll- 
ment. 


Based 
on aver- 
age 
enroll* 
fnent, 


91 


70 


86 


66 


49 


42 


94 


100 


85 


86 


41 


35 


111 


94 


107 


97 


45 


35 


218 


213 


199 


180 


47 


41 


208 


226 


198 


206 


48 




211 


200 


196 


184 


61 


46 


311 


232 


280 


208 


68 


44 


866 


894 


338 


384 


61 


88 


1,604 


1,639 


1,488 


1, 361 


48 


89 


48 


27 


40 


26 


46. 


48 


40 


87 
63 

60 


81 


82 






42 

82 


87 

72 


82 






50 


37 


32 


92 


74 


47 


71 


41 


33 


121 


88 


106 


76 


40 


32 


114 


111 


103 


98 


39 


30 


199 


177 


175 


166 


66 


60 


733 


(527 


611 


541 


47 


37 


2,337 


2, 166 


2,099 


1, 902 


48 1 

1 


38 



Grade. 



141 



Tfhite schools. 

Eighth 

Seventh 

Sixth 

Fifth , 

Fourth 

Third , 

Second 

Firat 

Total 

CMorsd sehools. 

Eighth 

Seventh ..£.. 

Sixth 

Filth 

Foiiith ............. 

Tliird 

Second 

First 

Total ! -^19 

Grand total i GO 



Komber of 
schools. 



18M. 



1888. 



186 



Whole enroll- 
ment. 



1894. 



106 
110 
141 
253 
245 
243 
372 
492 



1898. 



1,962 



46 
44 
49 

95 
111 
150 
148 
289 



85 
117 
127 
231 
271 
248 
299 
530 



1,908 



n? i 



932 



81 
42 
60 

72 
109 
107 
132 
265 



818 



■Including 8 ungraded schools. 
•Including 6 ungraded schools. 
*lBclading 7 ungraded schools. 
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Stipplemental to Table IF and thomng nHmhers of ungraded iohoolif etc. 



Grade. 


White. 


Colored. 


loW§. 


levo. 




1888. 


— 








1 

X 




1 


1 












1 






I 




3 


1 






1 


m 






1 










1 


1 




1 




1 








Fifth, fonrtb. amd tUxd 




1 


1 










1 


1 




1- 








Fonrth, third, second, and first 








1 


Third and second , 


1 








Third, second, and first 


1 


s 










2 


2 


1 










Total 


8 


8 


7 


6 







Table \. —Showing percentage of attendance, caeee of tardineee, andabaenee of teaoken. 





Month. 


Percent- 
age of 

attend- 
ance. 


• 

Tardiness 
of 


CascH of 
tardiness. 


1 SubHtitate 
service. 






teachers. 


1894. 


1803. 


1894. 


1893. 




WMU. 


97.0 
94.1 
94.0 
91.5 
92.7 
90.0 
93.3 
92. 9 
92.5 


1 


16 
61 
88 
50 
82 




Ifi. 5 

34 

64 


3 




2 
2 


32 


11.5 
13.5 

2 
14 
17 
36 
42 
40 

3 




60 
48 
174 
68 




5 




1 


46 
88.6 

U 






58 




4 




5 


78 


53 


23 


May 


' 1 


81 
79 


49 
60 


34.5 




93.1 




36.5 








5 


62 


33 


21.5 




Totid . 






26 






329.5 


182 










036 


567 




Smtember . . , . 


Colored. 


96.4 
91.9 
91.5 
87.2 




18 
89 

102 
71 

110 

106 
69 
89 

106 
08 






2 


Oefeober 




2 
92 
101 
UO 
208 
97 
134 
86 
91 
54 


1 
10 
5 






1 


10 

22.6 

41 

36 
46.5 
35.5 
19 
2 










90.0 

S5.7 
90. 7 
87.9 


1 


4 


Febniarv 




1 


2klarch 


1 


S 










87.2 
91.0 


4 


4.5 






3 






8 












214.6 






7 


825 1 


"1 


36.5 
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Table YI.— Showing the number of graduates from the Washington If^ormkl Sohool, from 
othffT Mrmial 9eh4H}l8, from oollegOf and nongradiMtes. 



White: 

Washington Nozmal School - , 27 

Other normal schools 2 

College , 4 

Nongradaates.... - ^ 9 

Totia 42 

Colored: 

Washington Normal School 13 

Other norniJil schools 4 

Number of teachers uon<j;ra(liiJite8 not inchuktl ahove -. 2 

Total ........J... 19 



Table 11 shows that the owned buildings are, as a whole, in excellent 
sanitary condition so far as concerns light, heat, ventilation, and other 
essentials of design and constructioii. There is. however, the usual 
report to be made of dingy, shabby, unatlaractive interiors, due, prob- 
ably, as heretofore, to the chronic iuadeqaacy of the repair fand. That 
this cause of complaint shall soon be removed is most important, for all 
must admit that a due regard for the esthetic and moral training of the 
pupils demands that the schoolroom environment be made neat and 
attractive and that, from that point of view alone, it "pays*' to make 
reasonable expenditure for paint, hard oil, kalsomine, and window 
shades. Much of the delay in secnring minor repairs could be avoided 
by furnishing the requisite tools and materials to the janitors, who, as 
a rule, are not without mechanical skill. 

A comparison of the figures under Table III showB that the increase of 
school acconuuodations has not been commensurate with the growth ^ 
the schools. As a result a still larger number of claaaes have been forced 
to accept the half-day plan. Half a loaf is doubtless better than no 
bread, but the tendency is toward starvation, at the best, arrested 
development. 

Table IV shows the average enrollment for the six divisions to have ' 
i)een 21,785, a gain from the ])receding year of 1,141 pupils. On the 
basis of this eurollment the average number of pupils per teacher was 
394-, a gratifying reduction from the overgrown class of 50 to 60 
wherewith, at no distant period, the teacher wafi won^ to be handi- 
capped. 

Table V indicates an average of 135 cases of tardiness for every 
hundted teachers as against 93 for each hundred pupils^ This showing 
is certainly much to the credit of the i>upils. But, for the teachers, it 
DEiay fairly be said that a majority of them are always punctual, while 
the rest, for the most part, furnish good reasons for their occasional 
lapses from i)unetuality. From personal observation I am convinced 
that while a tew teachers and pupils deserve censure in this regaid, t^e 
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most deserve commeudation. The habitually careless should be (and 
are) dealt witk indiyidaally. The great mass need cause us no Anxiety. 

The general attendance iras good as far as concerns i^yentible 
absence. 

The truancy evil has not abated. It will probably continue to plague 
and baffle us until a special school shall have been provided for truants 

and authority used to compel their attendance. When parents are 
powerless to keep their children iu school there is obviously no recourse 
but to the stronj^ arm of the law. 

Table YI shows that four fifths of the teachers under your supervision 
have had either a normal or a colIeg:iate training, while two-thirds of 
them are graduates of the Washington normal schooL The present 
policy of appointing teachers is rapidly increasing the proportion of 
those who, having passed through our graded and high schools, acquire 
their professional training in the year's course in our local training 
schooL 

NUMBER. 

The principal innovation in the tea('hin<r of number was a plan of 
thorough and systematic review, grade by grade, of the work of pre- 
ceding grades. To this review the' opening months of the year were 
given with good results. While heretofore this subject had been well 
taught in many respects, and patiently developed objectively and other- 
wise, it too often resulted that there were lacking the facility in proc- 
esses, the accuracy in results, the intelligent mastery of principles, and 
the analytical power to thread the conditions of ])roblenis which 
might reasonably be looked for. Siii;;le subjects had been well tau^^lit, 
but not in their connections. There was wanting a comprehensive 
view of each as related to the whole. Special attention has accord- 
ingly been paid to the discovery of the nature of numbers, to the 
elucidation of princij^es, to the development' of definitions, to drill 
with elementary processes in making and solving problems. Denomi- 
nate numbers have been taught objectively and practically. The 
attempt has been made to treat of fractions analytically and thus to 
divest them to a degree of the appearance of jugglery and mystery 
which, to the pupil, has enveloped this interesting branch of the sub- 
ject. Related subjects were presented in their proper relations. The 
results of this plan were so encouraging that its repetition from year to 
year is recommended. 

CnOOBAPHT. 

The year's work in geography has been encouraging in that it has 
shown a practical advance over that of last year both in methods and 
results. The new course ^ iu geography, which was placed in our 
hands two years ago, was at that time a radically new departure in 
scope and in method, representing as it did the latest word in that 
suMt profieanve and ievoiiUaoiiary science, and so demanding for its 
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BnccessM wprking;out a competent knowledge of the subject and its 
closely rdated sciences and a higU ord^r of skill in teaching. Our 
teachers felt that they were pioneers. They lacked both the seientiflc 
method and the necessary equipment. Hie nsnal text-books^ manuals, 
and appliances were of little avail for this niBw departure. Fortunately 
Washington is rich in scientists, some of Avhom generously came to our 
aid. Under their skilled leadership our teachers led their classes afield 
to observe and study the processes of nature. Sketches of miniature 
river systems carved by the summer rains on newly graded suburban 
lots were reproduced on the sandboard, to be gradually expanded by 
the pupiPs imagination, with the aid of description and pictures, until 
they should typify the .magniiicent systems of a continent with l^eir 
characteristic features of beauty and utility. 

Although much time was unavoidably given to structural geography, 
still climate, products, industries, in short, civilization as effected by 
environment were not wholly neglected, but can be more adequately 
treated next year. 

A system of daily observations on the positions and motions of the 
sun and stars and of related phenomena was made a preliminary to the 
study of mathematical geography. 

LANGUAGE. 

As in years past, the power of clear and adequate expression of 
tliought has been held to be of prime importance in the study of lan- 
guage. To this end there has been abundance of essay and paragraph 
writing, mostly upon topics of current class work. These exercises, 
prepared for the most part under the teacher's eye after due study and 
development, show a high average of excellence. The oral language, 
as heard in ordinary recitation, is apt to be less satisfactory^ and it 
should be the special concern of the teacher to improve it. 

The new departure in technical grammar, though viewed with some 
apprehension at first, was accepted by the teachers with their accus- 
tomed loyalty, and the work successfully done, notwithstanding the 
lack of atext-book. I believe, however, that a suitable text-book is much 
to be desired, in order to lighten the labor of the teacher, and in some 
cases to secure an adequate treatment of the subject. 

Word analysis, word building, and kindred exercises have received 
increased attention, and more than usual proficiency shown in the 
analysis of the English sentence. 

A fair amount of reading is done in connection with the pupil's daily 
work and with feicility and fair expression. The power to grasp the 
meaning of what is read is not, in general, so evident, and should be 
more assiduously cultivated* 

The reading of the best authors, which the course of study enjoins, 
has not, except in rare instances, received the attention it deserves, 
heing limited to the books furnished from the free text-book list. 
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CONCLUSION. 

The course of study presents standards whose attainment demands 
at all points skilled teachers and a generous equipment of libraries, 

cabinets, and apparatus. These conditions are ideal and never to be 
realized, but progress has been made and the oiitlfxd^ is liopeful. From 
time to time tlirouo^bout the year heljd'ul additions havi^ been made to 
our supply of books and apparatus. Vvw of the teachers have been 
trained in scientitic methods or were conversant with the sciences 
whose rudiments are now included in our curriculum. Some probably 
have not that mastery of the common branches which is essential to 
snccess in teaching them, but the mass of the teaehers are known to 
be loyal, earnest of purpose, teachable in disposition, and ready to 
adopt any useful suggestions offered or means provided for professional 
improvement. It is to be hoped that the guardians of our school sys- 
tem will, in their wisdom, provide liberally the facilities for self improve- 
ment to those now tea<-liino-, and for tlie scholastic and professional 
training of those who are to succeed them, for they are likely to be almost 
wholly tlie product of our own institutions. 

On behalf of my colleagues and myself I desire to thank you and the 
Board of Trustees for (tousideration shown and courtesies extended. 
Very respectfuUy, 

N. P. Gaob. 

W. B. Powell, 

Superintendent of Sekoole. 



ANNUAL EEPOliT WASHINGTON HIGH SCHOOL, 1893-'94. 



Washington, D. C, June 30, 1894. 
Dear Sm: I have the honor to submit herewith a report of tjie 
High School for the year ending June 30, 1894: 

CENTRAL SCHOOL. 

Numbers and attendance. 

Number of pupils readmitted f^m previoLns year 506 

Number admitted at the beginoing of tho year 356 

Number subsequently admitted 52 

Numher of withdrawals 122 

Number at close of the year 790 

Whole nuinber enrolkMl (^nrls, 572; boys, 344) 916 

Average iniinber enrolled 835.2 

Average 11 uiiiber in daily .itteudauce 794 

Percentage of attendance 95 

Year 1893-'94. ' 



Month. 

9 

September 

Octftl)er 

Nov CIlllxT 

I >t ri iiiber 

January 

Februarj' 

March 

April 

May 

June . 



A vcr;i;:«! 
oiu'oiliuout. 


A v(!rago 
atteiidauce. 


Percent- 
age. 


816.4 


801.1 


98.1 


868. 5 


836.4 


06.3 


8G2.1 


823.5 


95.6 


8 45. 4 


709. G 


94.6 


847.6 


799. 4 


94.3 


845.5 


793.4 


93.8 


840.5 


700.5 


M 


824.6 


776.9 


94 


808.8 


756. 2 


98.5 


792.8 


764.6 


96.4 



TahU showing growth of the tekool. 



Year. 


Number of 
teaclieru. 


Average 
eurul^meni. 


Year, 


Number of 
teachers. 


Average 
enrollment. 


1882-'83 


11 

13 
20 
24 
28 
30 


867 

486 

598 
688 
775 
913 


1888-'89 i 


33 
41 
86 

87 
89 
42 


1,107 
1,274 
1,001 
937 
778 
836 


1883-'84.... 




1884-'85.... 




1885-'86.. 




1886-'87 




1887-'88.... 









* BeOTease aooonnted f<or by establktfamrat of bnmcliek at Greorgetown and Oi^tol EBB. 

m 
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MtOiaHots of atkmdauoe, t89S-^'J4. 

^fgj^ maoEaaesxi of — — — 

enroDiiieiiit (Ootrfier) — — - 5 

Close of year J one ) ' 

Averarr^ enToliment ^ 

Approximate ra"Cio. boy^^ to girle — — — Sto5 

peroonaigtJ of »ttendj«»(« -— — 95 

U I l«e-'93 182 

139 189^'»i 168 

179 NumWr in tbe dificsreut ooanet in 

307 A<a'i^mic ............. 565 

222 SeientaAc 351 



— - 

3«v'_'»ii ^ 

l5^N-'>ii . 

l§8f^'9( 289 

im^'Sl 305 



T«tel 



916 



EASTERN HIGH SOEiOOU 



yvruhcrt mtf atumdanoe for ytar lH^b-'s^A. 

5ninTw of pcpik readmitted from previoM je«» .... ...... .— ... 206 

>miit»flr i^mittt^d at opening; of tcJmmiI.-.. — 172 

?MTnii»€T Rn\»s«aneLt]T admitted — . .......... 22 

Isumue! i)j "v^itiidravalf - ^ 

Viioit ijiLn;i»€r enrolled 1»otsv. 143: grirls. 244 387 

AV'erujit I. umL»€i enrolled 366 

347 

94.7 

^ 

£jl moiUkt. 




feepi>enii>er 





^64 v 

ms 

SSiLt 

MS 2 

ms 

SIS.4 




fS.7 
f7.t 

93.7 
94.6 
92.9 
93.7 
98.9 

m.t 



ymtr^r m foimi Tear class vscientific. 3; scadsmie, IS) 

m Lhird Tf-iiT cla^s ?rientific. *J^: .'lo.'i^leniif. 56) 

^"uTul^ in sw.ond re-ar s-ci^nTiiic. a.-.^a- mic. 87) 

m tei Tear class ,g.cienTific. 5T; a^vaaeuuc, 128) ^ 

itific eoui^ 
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WESTERN HIGH SCHOOL. 



Number of papfls admitted from previous ^ear..^ ^ 104 

Number of new admissions 95 

Nipnber of withdrawals 29 

Niiniher at the close of the year 161 

Whole nunihor enrolled (boys, 61 j girls, 138) 199 

Averaj^e enrollment 181.5 

Avera<;e nnniber in daily attendance 172 

Percentage of attendance 94. 8 

By montht. 



Monfb. 



September - 

October 

November 

December ••. 

January - 

February 

March .....i 

April 

May 

June 



Growth of the school. 



1 

Year. 


Teachers. 


Enroll- 
ment. 


Bemarka. 




2 
4 

7 
10 


64 

104 
166 
181.6 


First-year pupila. 

First aad seocmd yew popila.' 

First, second, and third year pupils. 

First, second, tiiird, and fourth year pnpils. , 











Miaoellaneou8 9taii$Ue$, 

Number of pupils in — ^ ' 

First-year class i. ^ 87 

Second-year class i 49 

Third year class 56 

Fourth-year class 7 

Number of graduates — 

Third-year class ,. 46 

Fourth-year class 6 

BUSINESS SCHOOL. 

Xumheri and attwiancef 1893-94. 

Maxlmnm enrollment (October) : 

First year (boys, 161 ; girls, 183) 844 

Second year (boys, 72 j girls, 60) 1^ 

Total enrollment of school 476 

Enrollment at the close of school 331 

Average enrollment... 410 

Average per cent of attendance 92. 7 

Average number of pupils per section (October) 43 

Average age of first-year pupils at entrance 16. 3 



Average 
ratdUment. 


Average 
attendaaoe. 


Percent* 


179. 7 


176.1 


97.9 


186.5 


181.4 


97.2 


188.9 


181.6 


96.2 


186.7 


169. 9 


91.4 


184 


178.4 


94.1 


187.6 


174.4 


98.1 


181 


171.7 


94.8 


175.4 


164.2 


93.8 


174.5 


164.2 


94 


168.6 


162.1 


96.1 
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StatistioB of attendance, 1893-^94, 



Year opened with enrollment of • 

Maximum enrollment (October) < 

Close of year (June) 

Average enrollment ' 

Approximate ratio, boys to girls 

Average percentage of attendance 

Miscellane4>u8 aiatistiee. 



858 
868.6 
790 
835.2 

3to5 
95 



Number of graduates: 
■ 1882-'83 -...y 26 

1883- '84...1 51 

1884- '85 13'-^ 

188r>-'86 179 

18«6-'87 190 

1887- '88 207 

1888- '8» 222 

188»-'90 289 

189a-'91 206 



NuuilxT of graduates — Continued. 

18J>l-'y2 206 

18H2-'93 182 

1893-'94 168 

Number in the different courses in 

Academic 566 

ScientWc 351 

Total 916 



EASTERN HIGH SCHOOL. 
Numberi and attendance for year 1S9S^94. 



206 

172 



Number of pupils readmitted from previous yeai - 

Number admitted at opening of school 

Number subsequently admitted ^ 

Number of withdrawals .' 

Whole number enrolled (boys, 143; girls, 244) 

Average number enrolled 

Average number in daily attendance 

Percentage of attendance - 

Average age of pupils 

Bynumike. 



45 
387 
366 
347 
Itt. 
16 



Month. 



September. 
October 

November 
December. 
January . . 
Febraary . 

April 

May 

fwb 



Averajre | 
enrollniuut. 


Avi-raire 
attcmluuce. 


Percent- 
age. 


800.6 


804.9 


96.7 


806.2 


374.5 


97.2 


383.9 


36U. 2 


9«.2 


380.7 


350. 9 


93.7 


:fC4. 5 


345.1 


94.0 


368.7 


842.0 


92.9 


806 


846.2 


93.7 


858.1 


381.8 


93.9 


840.6 


323. 5 


<I3. 3 


m 


315.4 


94.4 



MieeelloflMOM. 

Number in fourth year class (scientilic, 3 ; academic, VS) 

Nnmber in third year class (scientific, 26 ; academic, 56) 

Number in second year class (scientific, 30 ; academic, 87) J^J 

Number in first year class (scientific, 57 ; academic, 128) 

Total number in scientific course 

Total number in academic eonne 
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WESTERN HIGH SCHOOL. 



Nnmber of papOs admitted from preirioiis year. 

Number of new admissionft 

Number of withdrawals 

Number at tlie close of the year 

Whole number enrolled (boys, 61; girls, 138) .. 

Average enrollment 

Average number in daily att(Mulance 

Percentage of attendance 



893 



104 
96 

29 
161 
199 
181.5 
172 

94.8 



By montht. 



Average 
enrdUmeat. 


Average 


Percent- 
age. 


179. 7 


176.1 


97.9 


186.5 


181.4 


97.2 


188.9 


181.6 


96.2 


185.7 


189.^ 


01.4 


184 


178.4 


M.1 


187.6 


174.4 


08.1 


181 


171.7 


94.8 


175.4 


164.2 


93.8 


174.5 


164.2 


94 


168.6 


162.1 


96.1 



Hcmth. 



September . 

Ortdhcr 

>;ov»',niber 
December. . 
January ... 
February .. 
Marcli ..... 

AjjHl 

Hay 

June 



Growth of the school. 



1 

Year. 


Teachers. 


Enroll- 
ment. 


Bemarks. 


1890-'91 


2 
4 

7 
10 


54 
104 

168 
181.5 


First-year pupils. 

Fint and second year pnpUa. 

First, seoondi and third year pn]^. 

Fint, second, third, and fourth year pupils. , 











Miaoellaneoua 9taii»tica, 

Number of pupils in— ^ 

First-year claHs - 87 

Second-year class .. - *.- ...... 49 

Third yenr ('las8 . 56 

Fourth-year class - 7 

Number of graduates — 

Third-year class ,. 46 

Foartli-y««r olMs 6 

BUSINESS SCHOOL. 

Numhert and attmdanoef 1893-^94, 

Maximum enrollment (October) : 

First year (boys, 161; girls, 183) 844 

Second year (boys, 72 ; girls, 00) 182 

Total enrollment of school r 476 

Enrollment at the dose of school ^ 881 

Average enrollment 410 

Avoi ajre per cent of attendance 92. 7 

Average number of pupils per section (October) 43 

:e age of first-year pupils at entrance • 16. 3 
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2iumber8 and aiteiiUance, 16UJ-94 — Continued. 



Month. 

, * 

September 

October 

November 

December 

January 

February - 

March 

April 

May 

June 



Average 
enrollment. 



442.9 
454.2 
400.8 
4SQ.4 
419.4 
422. 6 
410.6 
372.5 
354.0 
888.2 



Average 
attendance. 



431.1 
488.7 
488.8 
898. 8 

387.9 
379.2 

375.4 
341 
319.8 
818 



BUILDINGS AND ACCOMMODATIONS. 

It is hardly necessary to ui ^^e a^^aiii tlie request for suitable buildings 
for the Business and the Westoni scliools. The facts are fully under- 
stood, the imperative need lor lai jucr and ])etter accoiiiniodations is 
admitted, estimates for new striicruies have beeu approved by the 
high-school committee and presented to the Commissioners. This would 
be most encouraging were it not that the history of District appropria- 
tions makes a curtailing of the estimates certain. In the reductions that 
will occur the buildings may be easily lost. They surely will not be 
secured without a vigorous struggle before the District Committee of 
the coming Congress. 

The Central school since the construction of the wing addition has 
been heated with difiiciilty during severe winter weather. In October, 
181)'^, an additional 14 horse i)o\vei' boiler was added to tlie ori<?inal two, 
repairs to the plnin])iii,i;- made, and a number of liuudy heaters added. 
The result was most satisfactory. For the first time in a number of 
years it was possible to use all of the 40 rooms for school worJt at any 
and all times throughout the winter. 
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Three oouraea of etudy outlined. 



Year. 


Aoad^faiio. 


Soientiflo. 


'Business. 


First > 


English. 
HiHfory. 

Latin. 
Zoology. 


Enjrlish. 
History. 
Alf^obra. 
German. 
Zoology. 


English. 

Business arithmetic. 
])0<)kk<M')»iiig. 
Pemaautibip. 
Shorthand. 

Typtuoriting ac v^ehaniogl 
a/rawing. 


Second . . 


"KTicrliali. > 

English history. > 
Greek. 
G('(»!u!try. 
IaiHu. 

Physics or chemistry. 


English. ? 
English history. > 
French. 
Geometry. 
German. 

Physios or cho^istry. 


Ensrlish. 

Bookkeeping and bnsihess 
praotioe. 

Commercial law and oomp 

mereial geometry. 
SI 1 0 1 1 1 1 an ( I and typewriting. 
Advanced mechanical dratff- 

i^g. 


Third ... 


Tri(/onometry aJid iturveying , 
or hutory. ' 

T,n till 

En^lisli. 

French. , 
Opnnan. 

livtany «>r chemistry and 
mineralogy or U^imnctd 
physiet. 

Political uonomy. 


Trigonometry and, surveying 

or history. 
German. 
English. 

Botany or chemistry and 
mineralogy or advanced 
physics. 

French. 

Folitieal economy. 


* Pupils taking this course 
attend the Business High 
Scliool. Seventeenth. be« 
tween P and Q streets, "KW. 

Each year of this QOime 
is complete in itself. 


Fourth . . - 


Latin. 
English. 

Advanced botany or chemis- 
try or phytica. 

(}re>k. • 

(ii-<i}<Kiy. 

JJintory. 

Analytical geomMrytaid coi- 

legeal^elira. 
Frenth. 


German. ' 
English. 

Advar^d botany or chemis- 
try or physioc. 

Geology. 

History. 

Analytical geometry and col- 
lege algdtra. 
French. 


* This course does not pre- 
pare tor the If ormal School. 



Elective studies are printed in italics ; aU others are prescribed. 

A •cciK'rnl cxiTcisc in drawing is leiiuircd in all the courses. A general exeroise in mnsic is optional, 
i'X( il)t for Normal School caudidjit<'8, for whom it is prescribed- 
Military drill, conducted under the same regulations as during the pant year. 
Manual training for pupils of both sexes throughout each course is optional. 

Xot more than four studies may he pursued at one time. Candidates for diplomas must pursue all 
tlu; itrescribc*! studies and at least four studies in every year. Students who, from any cause fail to 
meet this requirmeut are enrolled as " uiichussitied " and can uol graduate uutil the prescribed work 
is satisfactorily made up. Pupils -who desire to prepare college can make special arrangements 
of their courses upon written ap^cation to the principal. IUMb must be done by pv^ls of second 
year who rieot Greek or French. • ^ 

BOTANY. 

Botany has remained, as before, a third-year elective, occupying for 
oach student six hours a week, four used in general class work, one in 
]('cture, and one in study with the microscope or in herbariom wovl^. 
The year's course includes the following subjects: 

(1) Description of 100 plants of Washington, followed by identilca- 
tion of family, genus and species, using Gray's Manual. About^one- 
third of this is done in the general class work of the fall, the rest in 
the spring and largely outside of seliool hours, the student having then 
ac(|uired sufficient ability to continue independently. 
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(2) The study of the parts of plants, or the forms which plants 
assnme; structural bot-any. This is carried on, together with the pre* 
ceding, nsing the same and other specimens, and is reviewed and made 
definite by the use of Gray's Lessons. 

(3) With themkroscope the stady of the flower, leaf, stem, and other 
parts (vegetable histology), with sections of such stems as sonflower, 
elm and pine; and also with the microscope the stady of minuter 
plants, including some work with the yeast plant, bacteria, many algab, 
fungi and mosses. 

It is believed that no one is likely to see all there is in a plant until 
he has tried to draw it. Emphasis is therefore laid upon drawing, 
especially in winter studies of transformations of the leaf, stem and hair, 
and of fruits and capsules; also in spring studies of fertilisation, of 
grasses, ferns, and special femilies. Occasional papers are prepared 
giving drawings to show the gradual development of seeds, buds, leaves, 
and flowers, and others (observation papers) showing the results of work 
on more general subjects, as <<the design of leaf forms," ^< position of 
nectar,'' characters of twining stems,'- etc. 

It is planned to secure to all students visits to the woods and fields 
and also to the Botanic Garden. 

CHEiaSTBY. 

In this department the coarse of study, which is entirely elective, 
covers a period of three years, and is taken by pupils of the second, 
third, and fourth year classes. 

General chemistry, including the study of the non-metals, metals, and 

compounds of carbon, qualitative analysis, and (juantitative analysis 
are the three bianelies successively taught, while the kindred subjects 
of mineralogy and assaying are brietiy considered in connection with 
the qualitative and quantitative work. 

The ])rimary object sought is to impart scientific methods of study 
and work, in the iirstyear by training chiefly the powers of observation, 
deduction and comparison; in the third year by developing especially 
habits of carefiolness, aceoraey, and patience. With this end in view, 
the coarse is so arranged tiiat liie student is led to observe for himself, 
draw his own condosions and record his results in a systematic manner, 
little being told him, much being gained by his own etlbrts. Labora- 
twry work is thus made the i>rominent feature of the course. Hut the 
acquisition of chemical kuMwledge. though subordinated, is tar from 
neglected. On the contrary, every eft'ort is made, both in reeitation 
and lecture, not only to teach the subject, but to interest the pupil in it^ 
both the scientific and practical sides being discussed as thoroughly 
as possible. High-school work is necessarily elementary, but our labora- 
tory facilities and mpptj of materials are such as to pennir work which 
may in the true SMise be termed scientiflc. 

^n^raoglMNit the three years Ave periods per we^ are given to the 
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stuidy. During the first year two hours are speut in the laboratory 
two in tliB recitation room; while the fifth, which during the first half of 
the year is aidsigned to a weekly lecture, is in the latter half changed, to 
a laboratory period. For the first four months thenon-metais are 
studied in class room, laboratory, and lecture hall. During the third 
quarter the metals are taken up simultaneously in the class room 
and laboratory, this scheme continuing to the end of the year. Ele- 
mentary organic chemistry is taught by recitation and experimental 
lecture. 

Throughout the entire year the ])ractical side of tlie subject is brought 
prominently into view, ev eryday phenomena are exi)lained, the value of 
chemistry in domestic life is pointed out, while its apphcation to the 
various industries is explained, especially in metallurgy and mana- 
facture. 

In the second year four hours per week are spent regularly in the 

laboratory. Here, upon finishing the experiments introductory to qual- 
itative analysis, the student examines a number of simple subjects 
(lelcniiiniug both tlie acid and the base, alter which the remainder of 
the year is spent in qualitative sei)arations. The fifth hour every week 
is given to re(;it;ition in organic cliemistry, lecture, quiz, laboratory 
woi k, or whatever seems to the instructor to be most desirable. In the 
fourth quarter this period is, however, devoted in all the schools to a 
brief course in crystallography and determinative mineralogy. 

For l^ose who desire to pursue the subject further an advanced 
course in simple quantitative analysis is offered, both gravimetric and 
volumetric, and, in conjunction with this, assaying. Since quantitative 
determinations are necessarily slow, this work has been somewhat unsat- 
isfactory, the five hours per week being too little time for the purpose. 
As little or no home preparation is required, this has been partially 
remedied by re* j nesting extra time of pupils. 

The most serious draw^back to this work has been the lack of good 
hoods and proper ventilation. Imperfect facilities in this respect have 
not only retarded the work, but have been the occasion of serious dis- 
comfort to the students and occasionally to the whole school. 

The Western school is indebted to Mr. Thomas I. Gardner for a dona- 
tion of over 200 mineral specimens, which have been found valuable in 
teaching mineralogy. 

BNOLISH. 

The energies of teachers and pupils have been directed especially to 
tiie cultivation of the pupiPs power of oral and written expression, 
rather than to the study of literature, literary biography, or the history 
of literature. Of course by this it is not meant that the latter bnuiehes 
of English study are neglected, but that they are made subservient uid 
auxiliary to the more important work of personal development. That 
further advance in this direction is desirable seems beyond question* 
D g 94 57 
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While pupils may be trained, through constant practiee in the vari- 
ous kinds of composition, to attain primarily some degree of fluency 
in the use of clear, correct, and effective laiij?uage, they may, at the 
same time, ac<iuire in addition to the mere knowledge of the history of 
literature a loviii.i,^ and intelligent appreciation of tlie works of the best 
writers. The two branches of English study, composition and study of 
literature, are mutually assistant. 

The following summary of the course of study will be best understood 
by constant reference to the subjoined tabular statement: 

In the first-year class the first quarter was devoted to the study of 
composition, embracing structure or outlining and ezpr^sion. The 
forms of composition studied, both in principle and practice, were 
description, narration, exposition and comparison. Toward theendof 
the qnarter themes were taken from Longfellow's Tales of a Wayside 
Inn, and American literatnre was briefly reviewed. The work of the 
remainder of the year is found subdivided below. The main part of the 
work in literature was the study of four literary masterpieces selected 
from the works of representihtive authors. In the class work secondary 
attention was given to the period of literature represented by each 
author under consideration and to the various works of the author. 

The special study of each work selected was directed toward implant- 
ing appreciation of good literature and influencing for the better the 
pupiPs own power of expression. In realizing these pnrjioses the scliool 
library has been an efficient aid. Considerably more time than formerly 
has been devoted to each selection. 

The second-year work in the Central s(;ho(>l covered the whole year, 
but with only two periods per week, while in the branch schools but two 
quarters with four i)eriods per week were allotted. One-half the time 
was taken by the study of argumentative composition and Addison's Sir 
Boger de Coverly Papers, while the remainder of the time was occupied 
with the study of Shakespeare. 

Hill's Bhetoric has been used only as a book of reference, as better 
results are obtained when teachers plan the course as needed, stimu- 
lating and guiding their students as no bookwork can. 

The third-year course (Mmsisted, lirst. of a quarter's study of Chau- 
cer— the Prologue and selections; then of the study of Shakespearean 
tragedy during the second and thh d (luarters, Llandet and Macbeth 
being the plays selected for special study j finally, the study of Bacon 
and his Essays, with some review of grammar and rhetoric before the 
end of the year. Composition received its ftill share of attention m 
the third-year classes, both in oral exercises and in numerous essays 
and papers prepared on subjects connected with the study of literature. 

A fourth-year course was attempted for the lirst time last year. It 
was intended to lead to a broader and more critical knowledge of 
literature and literary developments. The i'.ourse this year has been 
practically the same as last year, but the results attained have been 
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more satisfactory. The lirst study was the development of English 
prose (fifteen weeks), in illustration of which several selections were 
read (see table helow). The next thii teen weeks were enii)loyed in the 
study of the development of the novel; the history, kinds, elements, 
and methods of tic t ion. The special readings are named below. 

The remainder of the year was given to poetry, beginning with the 
time of Shelley and Byron and closing with a study of Browning, Ten- 
nyson and the chief poets of the present age. 

Schedule of English work, 189S-*94. 



Quarters 



I'irat. . 



Second. 



Third 
and 
fourth. 



First year. 



(Three hours aweek.) 

Elements of com- 
poaition. Siinph-r 
priiii ipl< .s of ilifl 
oric Ji l» J» 1 i <• 'I i n 
almiHliiiit wiitKii 
work, in descrip- 
tions, narrations, 
expositions, com- 
parisons. The 
rhetorical aim was 
eh^arnewN. Loii;^- 
f«>llow's Tal.'.s of a 
Wayside Inn stud- 
ied and used an 
basis of coniposi- 
tion work. Brief 
re.vi<'w of Ameri- 
can literiitnrc 
JJ e <r in n i n ^ <• f 
study of Knf;lish 
literature. R<'ad- 
ing and criticism 
of Tennyson's 
Idyls of tlic KiiifC, 
esjK'cially Kliiine. 
Study of Ht ruct ure 
a n d practice in 
composition (d e - 
aorfption, narra- 
tion, comparison, 
cliaracter deUneft' 
tiou). 



Second ycax. 



Continued reading of 
masterpieces of 
English literature, 
witli work on con- 
temporary litera- 
ture. Inexpensive 
editions I'l om vari- 
ous soui'ccs used in 
class work. 

(a) D i eke n s — 
Tale of Two 
Cities. 

(b) Ma caul a y — 
Essay on War- 
ren llastings. 

(c) Coleridge — 
T h (i Ancient 
Mariner. 

Written v>ork.tillih.Q 
year. 



(Two hours a week.) 
Arg nmen tative 
com posit ion , an aly- 
sis, kinds of proof, 
nifutation, and ar- 
rant • ' itient of argu - 
meuts. 



Continuation of ¥a\<^- 
lish literature: 
Addi.Houand Steele, 
Sir Kogor de Cov- 
erly I'apers. Com- 
])ositioii work in 
couu»,'ction with 
the literature. 



Study of Slial<esprar- 
ean conu'dy. Play 
selected for special 
study, class read- 
ing, criticism, etc., 
Merchant of \'cn- 
ict^ ; written coui- 
position work re- 
quired in this con- 
nection. Others of 
Shakespeare's 
comedies read as 
collat eral work. 
Attention also 
<;i\ t n to the Eliza- 
bethan period in 
general. 



Third year. 



(Four hours a weelr.) 
Chaucer, prologue 
to the Canterbury 

Tales, and the 
\oiin<' I* res tea 
Tale. Collateral 
study of Chaucer's 
times, his life and 
contemporaries. 



Hamlet, with a thor- 
ough s t n d y o f 
Shakespearean 
tragedy and of the 
Elizabethan litera- 
ture and t inu's. fol- 
lowed in the third 
<inarter by Mac- 
beth. In both quar- 
ters c(dlatoral read- 
ing of other trage- 
dies and of ro- 
mances was car- 
ried on, while ad- 
vanced written 
work was devel- 
oped in the study 
of characters and 
of plots, both here 
and throughout 
the year. 

Fourth quarter, Ba- 
con's Kssays, se- 
lected, studied tive 
ta six weeks. The 
usual collateral 
work. A brief re- 
view of granmiar 
and rhetoric i-Joscd 
the work of the 
ywr. 



Fourth year. 



(Four hours a week.) 
First fifteen weeks, 
a study of the de- 
velopment of Eng- 
lish prose from 
the time of Mande- 
ville. A fter touch- 
ing upon Ikloore and 
Bacon, Milton's 
Areopagitica was 
read, outlined, and 
criticised. As 
representatives of 
recent prose, Car- 
lyle's Essay on 
Bums and Lamb's 
Bssayg of Elia were 
studied. 

Thirteen weeks (to 
the end of the third 
quarter), the novel. 
Special class read- 
ings, Eliot's Silas 
^larner, Thacke- 
r a V ' 8 I'endeunis. 
Individual le ports 
on specimen novels 
of the 18th century, 
the romantic school, 
Scott and his con- 
temporari ea, and 
leading novelists 
and s hort-story 
writers since. 



Last quarter, stud y of 
the poetry of the 
19th century: 
Byron, Shelley, 
Keats, Scott, Bums; 
the late poets; 
Browning (special 
s 1 II (1 V , nunu»rous 
selections), Teuny* 
son, 90bA others. 



T 
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PBENCH. 

Frencli was taken up as an optional study in the fall of 1893 and 
students of tlie second, third, and fourth years of tlie seient itic as well 
as those of the third and fourth years of the academic course were 
permitted to select it. The number that chose it deiuonsLrates beyond 
a doubt the popularity of the new branch. 

The class-room exerpises are both written and oral, thus giviuj? the 
pupils an opportunity to acquire a practical as well as a theoretical 
knowledjre of the language. Kecitations are mostly conducted in 
French, and the scholars are made to recite grammatical rules in the 
Ian gu a ge 1 1 1 ey a re si u d \ i 1 1 g . 

C. Fontaine's text books. Livre de Lecture et de Conversation and 
Historiettes Modeiues, Vol. i, liave been used with good results. 

GEO'LOGY. 

This branch has been made an elective of the fourth year, with four 

periods a week. Work has consisted of— 

(1) Eecitations from Le Conte's ('onii)end of Geolo^. 

(2) Examination and description of numerous geological and mineral- 
ogical specimens liom the seli(>ol museunh 

(3) Excursi(His to study erosion, suiface chan«;es, drainage, etc., ot 
the neighborhood of Washington, with examination of rocks in all 
stages of decay, of quartz veins, and of plant fossils at the Howard 
reservoir locality. 

(4) Original papers xm the foregoing and other subjects. 

(5) Beadings with abstracts from the geological works of the school 
library. 

It is the purpose of this course esi>ecially to aid those who hope to 

teach, and 

■1) To j^ive the student an idea of tlie more probable theories of the 
formation of the earth and its subsequent history and the development 
of plant and animal forms. 

(2) To enable tlie student to interpret correctly tor himself the more 
geaetBl features of earth sur£eM}e and rock structure. 

GERMAN. 

The ''inductive method" of teaching is followed in the German 
classes. As a rule German is sx)oken from the beginning, al thou ^^h the 
use of English is not banished from the class room, translations iioni 
German into EugUsh and vice versa being frequ^tly made. Beading, 
writing, and to a certain extent speaking German, together with orig- 
inal composition work in the third and fourth year classes are prac- 
ticed. 

As in former years, a number of text-books, of which Dr. Wilhel'm 
Bernhardt, the head of the German department, is the editor or the 
author, have been used. 
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German is stadied in the scientific c]a>sses for four years and is 
optional for the academic students of the third year. 
* The scientific sections study in the first year (flye hours weekly) Vol. 

I of Dentsches Sprach und Lese Buch, which familiarizes them with 
descriptive (JorinMn. One German text, Im Zwieliclit, contaiiiiii^ easy 
stories by IJiidoir Jiaiinibaeh, lias been read during* the third and fourth 
quarters of the year. In tlie se(*ond year (four liours weekly) the sec- 
ond volume of the Sprach und Lese Buch has been used to teacli stu- 
dents the narrative or historical of the language. Particular atteutiou 
has been paid to the rapid reading of the following texts : Andersen's 
Bilderbuch ohne Bilder, Unter dem Ohristbaum, containing five Christ- 
mas stories by Helene St&kl, and as a preparatory study for th&€l^er- 
man lectures of the third year Dr. Bemhardt'-s Haupt&kta aus der 
G^schichte der deutschen Litteratur. The third year students have 
linished the gramniiitieal course and practiced rapid reading of more 
advaiK-ed texts, sucli as (Jore's (lerman Science Keader and Deutsche 
ijitterat ur<;<'sehichte in the boys' classes, while the girls have taken up 
the study of I'l-eudvoll und Leidvoll, a collection of short stories by 
renowned writers of our day; Gustav Adolf in Deutschland, from 
Schiller's History of the Thirty Years' War, and Goethe's Meister- 
werke. As in former years weekly lectures in German have been given 
to the pupils of the third-year scientific classes. These consist of 
about a half an hour's talk in German by Br. Bernhardt on the history 
of German literature, after which the pupils themselves, under the 
guidance of Fran Hoegelsberger, render a short programme, consisting 
of translations, recitations, and songs. In the fourth-year scientific 
course, which was inaugurated two years ago, the students, after a 
general review of the whole granimar, have ])ra('ticed translations from 
Kiiglish into German and original German compositions, more es])eci- 
ally letter- writing. They have also read Schiller's Gustav Adolf in 
Deutschland. 

The acadeuuc classes (five hours weekly) with only one year's cpurse 
have gone over nearly the whole ground of the first and second years' 
scientific sections in German grammar and have read three German 
texts, viz, Immensee, by Theodor Storm ; Bilderbuch ohne Bilder, by 
Andersen, and Im Zwielicht, Vol. 1, by Baumbach. 

Tt seems desirable to extend the German studies of the academic 

classes oue year, making it a two years' course instead of one, as at 
present. 

OBEEK. 

The fourth-year class has accomplished the work required for admis- 
sion to most of tlie colleg-es, four books of Xenophon, three of Homer, 
one of Herodotus, and the m^jor part of Harper and Gastle's Prose 
^composition. 

Xhe third-year elass^whi^ lw8))eeiiatwo]»ktii^l^^ 
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four books of Xeiiuplinn th\^ year, tosretlier witli almost as lar^e apart 
of the \)V0<(- (•(»m|.ositiMi: a< has stiiditMl in tlio foin tli yt-ar. 

The second year, beginners* < lass, lias taken all of White's lieginners' 
Greek and devoted some attention tu Xenophon's Anabasis. 

The texts used were White's Beginners' Greek, Goodwin's Creek 
Gr^mM*, Goodwin's Xenophon's Anabasis, Seymour's Homer's Iliad, 
Goodwin's Greak Bead^, Harper and Castle's Prose Composition, and 
Liddell and Scott's Gre^-English Lexicon (abridged). 

HISTORY. 

Fonrfh-year The class has been conducted on what might be 

termed the reference plan. Xo text-book was nsed. but all information 
was obtained from reference to books in the sehool library or to such 
works in the home libraries as might be had. Toi>ics were assigned 
daily to the class and references given to the best authorities, in order 
to save as much of t^e pupil's time as possible. 

Beginning with tilie causes which inspired the men of Europe to 
undertake voyages of discovery and exploration about the end of the 
Middle Ages, the work of the year has covered the whole field of Ameri- 
can history to our own times. 

The work of the earlier quarters was general, in that the whole class 
was rerjnired to })repare all of the toi)ics allotted. The assignments 
were later by grou]>s. dividing the clas< of twenty into three or four 
groups. The work <d the last quarter of the year was wholly individual, 
and the subjects given to members of the class to be followed through 
the whole period of their action and inHuence. As examples of such 
subjects the foUowing are given: Slavery in America, The History of 
the Tariff, The History of American Finance, The History of the 
American Navy, The History of American Invention. The pupil was 
directed as to the division of such large subjects, and these were then 
developed in x'^riods, an account of a period being given in each 
paper. Of course shorter subjects were carried along contemporane- 
ously in order to get as comi)lete a view as ])ossible. 

The design has been both to make the pupil a self helping worker in 
research, discrimination and arrangement, and at the same time to 
quicken within him a spirit of respect for American institutions. The 
study is optional 5 the class work has occupied four hours a week. 

Third-year c2a««.— The study of history in liie third-year class is 
optional. The subject is the general field of history from its beginning 
to the present time. The class reviews the work of the first year, the 
history of the nations of antiquity, emphasizing the growth of national 
life and institutions, and follows the course of history, studying its 
continuity and, as far as possible, its philosophy in tracing out the opOT- 
ation of cause and effect. 

The text book used was Myer's General History, which is Jiupple- 
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mented by reading ftpm different authors suggested as tUe wqrk pro- 
gresses. 

Time, four hours a week through the year. , 
8ecmd-year ckm (English history), — ^The work in English history dur- 
ing the present year covered the usual ground, beginning with prehis^ 
toric Britain and coming down to the present day. In the branch 

sclioola, though but four recitations x>er week were given for a half 
year, the results were fairly satisiiictory. In the Geutral School, where 
three recitations ])er week were? assigned throughout the year, the train- 
ing in judgment attenii)ted must be regarded as very unsatisfactory, 
while even the memory drill was attended with imperfect results. 

First-year class. — The scope of the history work of this class has 
been identical with that pursued for the past three years, viz, from 
the beginning of national life to the close of the political control of 
Borne. 

The text- books used are Myer's History of the Eastern Kations and 

Greece, and Allen's History Of the Roman People. 

There has been less of a disposition to follow the books than hereto- 
fore, and a strong tendency to independence on the ])art of both teacher 
and i)upil, outi^ide the acceptance of statement of fact, has been sub- 
stituted. 

The study is required of all members of the iirst-year class. Time, 
four hours per week. 

LATIN. 

Five hours per week in the first year, and four in the second, third, 
and fourth have been devoted to this study. Of this time twenty hours 

in the third year and the same number in the fourth are assigned to 
the study of Latin composition, with Collar's Latin Prose Composition 
as the text-book. 

The introduction of Harper and Burgess' Beginners' Book, The Induc- 
tive Method, has resulted in increased interest in the study of Latin in 
the first-year class. The falling off in the amount of work done by 
this class of last year has resulted in a proportionate falling off in the 
amount of work and in its character in the present second-year class* 
We believe that with the first-year book at present in use a much 
higher grade of work will be accomplished in the second year. The 
third and fourth year classes have reached the usual limits, with a 
decided increase in the amount of sight reading in the fourth year. 
The course has included four books of Virgil's ^]neid and one oration 
of Cicero in the third yearj two books of the ^^neid, ten eclogues, 
two orations of Cicero, a thousand lines of Ovid's Metamorphoses, and 
at sight the fifth book of CsBsar, in the fourth year. 

One lecture was given at the Central school by Miss Welles, of the 
Womans' College of Baltimore. 
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AXod^'G ilryi v^ar . — Tlw c*!!!-^ oiitlinHl if; ample to meet the 
Mgini-^iit*^iii* <»j c/ Ije;!e- ez'-ej*: : -]>^:ial conrae^. It is believed that 
a fmxsbisi^iMl e&ort hMit hetu made to t'each the sobject as a sci^tific 
IwMiiiB «f li^KL sDd noc as a bnodle of loosdy eonneetod examples 
whm^m^j fMopose is to reqaire an aaswer firom papOs. Deyelopment 
af fviaagiiw hac btca enastaidf' tii6 aim, and it is eoiiidetotly asserted 
tiiot tfce aMttw^ baw been improved. 

Gmmtetry mm m d vmr^ — In tfais braneb the book work bas been 
adc sabsu i k'Ut to tbe ^-wipnals.*" while the uiain u<e of tlie snbj* i t 
»« afWF«rfr] dr5!] lia- Wu r-r.u^stiintly kept in ruiiid. though 

r- ; a- or liO lut-^L- >urit']tr<i in ei'ij-i^Mjueuce. lU-re. as 

* ' - ' eLTi:^ mat>j^-ii itical course, stress is laid on exact 
"^^^ - ^ ktptal proce?s!«^s. clearness of coDception and expres- 
«^!_. sr-ToJL-vi eiwrse* of i>rf»o£. and exact resnlts. The aoalytieal 
Mfiijej liiiiii th^ ^Tutbetie method of proof has been required as ttie 

m^Kctaat. tfaoa^ ptopo^tions are Wterwards proved by the 
mdie teat. omittiB^ eveiything. whether in a single ]ir»»po8ition or 
a «erie^ of |mpes^tion«^. that in any way interferes with the logical 

HD»it of Th#' princij>]tr '»r t iitire subject, 
f^9^ ftmmH*^ «a^ ? . ^^-i'-y fhinJ }/*ar . — The work in both tliese 
iiAs been more TL-io-iu'ii than cw-r befun-: it is Iwlieved that 
r_:. . . : jEtodebts in these classes are iiinr»- than comjicteut 

* ' ^ :^:jt- for admission to Harvard, Cornell and Johns 
' ' y- while the character of the instmetion has been 

I* i. i.* ^zLMki we average student to pass Harvard's freshiiian exam- 
msakm rn thi^mamttrj witb some degree of credit, 
fecial eare has at all times been taken to give the best possible 
of tbe wofk and the most conclusive checks aud test as to 
«x«lMve of tlie mere book answers. 

'*m IkM f^rK — ^Thelast twuw»'«'k^ in the year were devi»ted 
topiaetieal wwk iii th:-- sabie^ t and a reasonal^lv fair knowledge of the 
m^ifjf^t^ a: - iTiLdanieutal problems obtaineti. 

: jje a ].arty of young latlies took up the outdoor work 
* d re^^ult* their power to master the diHtonlties that 
he.«i.pi-a^:tice geueriJiy presents. 

Adr^f^^ auj^m and amahftieal geometry {fimr^ fww).— The coarse 
m a-ivaneed . i .ebra is identical with the requirements for advanced 
^»dmgui Cornell UnivCTsily, and for admissimi to the courses in 
■■^J^M nral and ^c4ne^ mgineerin;: and architecture, and is there- 
fimMeompMe as ^offered by the -rear majoritv of eolle-cs. 
^^ecmrsc in Mialytieal geometry is exten.le.i mr the amount ot time 
«w>«ed toit and is somewhat in excess of the requirements for adnns- 
^^li^^ iiopkins University, covering the tirst ibar chapters ol 
me text-booi^ exhaustively and the foUowing four ia a more cursory 
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manner. The results of this class ha»ve been satisfactory, fully justi- 
iying its fonnation. 

MANUAL TRAINING. 

li^amber of pupils: First year, 127 5 second year, 48; third year, 11$ 
fourth year, total, 192. Of this number 9 were from the Business 
high school, the others all from the Central school. 

This year has seen an increase in the number of pupils enrolled, and 
tlie ])er(;(^ntaffe of this iminber to the total male enrollment in the 
school lias likewise increased. Over ()4 i)er cent of all the boys were 
einolled in the shop work. This number included over 90 per cent of 
the lirst-year boys. 

The plan followed in the high-school work is to suppl^ent the 
course of joinery, carpentry, and cabinet*making of the seventh and 
eighth grades of the grammar schools by courses in drafting aad wood- 
turning in the first year, forging and drafting in the second, and ohip- 
])inj; and filing, iron and steel turning, machine construction, and 
drafting in the third and fourth years. It will be seen that drafting is 
j^ivcn an important j)ositi()]i in the work of eacii year. It has ever been 
the {liui to do full Justice to this feature, for however important it is 
that the student shcmld be able to construct from a drawing, it is yet 
more desirable that he be able to make the drawing, for the logical 
order and educational sequence is, first, the conception of the form, 
second, the planning and drawing; and then construction or material-, 
ization of the thought. 

Under a new plan instituted this year, the results of which will be 
referred to later, two classes or groups of boys now attend the shops, 
those taking manual training as a minor study for two hours a week, 
and those taking it as a major study for six hours a week. 

The work of the year undiM- the two-hour ])lan nuiy be commented upon 
as follows: In the first year drafting greater accuracy and better work 
were re(|uired and obtained. The work in turning was kept up to the 
usual high standard. Two changes in teachers tended to retard prog- 
ress in these two branches. The forging of the second year remains 
tlie strongest point in all the shopwork. The fine showing made in the 
past two years was ftiUy equaled. In April the forging was stopped 
and the second year drafting begun. The policy of more strict require- 
ments was also observed here with good results. 

The ])hiii outlined in last year's report, regarding the opportunity to 
take this subject in place of a prescribed study, was carried out as far as 
l>ossible. The number of those who desired to avail themselves of this 
opportunity was good evidence of the wisdom of offering it. It was 
^bund impracticable to allow all who asked to give six hours a week to 
shopwork and drafting, but 67, or about 30 per cent of those electing 
this work, were permitted to do so. This is a suffidently encouraging 
beginning to warrant giving manual taraimng oneven more4^ite and 
dignified status than it now has. 
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The plan followed iu the work of these six-hour boys was in general 
an extension of the existing two-hour courses, making su(!h additions 
as seemed best. More attention to lettering, and to practice with instrn. 
ments, was given in the drafting. Vase forms and patterns constituted 
the principal additions to the coarse iu turning. The course in forging 
was amplified by the introduction of many manipulations not possible 
to the shorter course, jiiitl some ornamental work was done. There was 
no lack of «;ood practice on a lar«j;e variety of work for the six-hour boys 
in machine work. Castinj^s for a .S|-incli by 4-inch njmght engine were 
bought and the tinislied machine has been sot u]> and run successfully. 
Castings for a lO-light dynamo were also obtained from the manufac- 
turers, and many of the parts were completed, but there was not time 
enough to finish all. 

The equipment of the shops wa» increased this year by the addition 
of two new lathes to the wood-turning shop, a tool grinder and a milling 
machine to the machine shop, while anew 20-horsepower boiler increased 
the efliciency of the steam plant. These purchases were all the highest 
grade obtainable. 

In general it may be said that tlie success of this l)ranch is manifest 
on all sides, and per]ia]>s most of all in the earnestness and vigor with 
which it is pursued. Owing to the limited amount of time spent in the 
shops by the larger portion of the pupils, it is necessary to illustrate 
by as few exercises as i>ossible the fundamental principles and methods 
of manipulation, though thereby making impossible the production of 
many pieces for show. 

The exhibit placed in the Franklin school a year ago has been main- 
tained, new woi k has been added, and the whole is suflicient witness 
to the excellence attained. 

MUSIC. 

Each class has had an hour lesson per week during seven months. 

The first three months were spent almost entirely in training ])upils 
to sing without strain or tension, tlius securing a smooth sustained 
mellow tone. The sinoinor during- the remaining four months fully jus- 
tilied the time spent upon this most iini)ortant part of the study. 

Training in sight readiuo- began after the Christmas holidays. The 
first year class improved rapidly, but still did not read fluently at the 
end of the year. The second and third year classes, however, made 
remarkable progress, reading difficult music with ease. 

During the last two months the attention of the higher classes was 
directed to careful phrasing of songs that the pupils might learn to 
seize the musical sense and render it with intelligence and feeling. The 
actual results in this direction were comparatively ( rude, but at least 
the musical sensibilities of the students have been stirred so that there 
is reason to hope that in the coming year there will be a broader and 
more delicate appreciation. 
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Music is classed as an optional study except for students desiring to 
enter the normal school. In si)ite of this classilication many students 
have deferred entering the music classes until the year before they 
entered the normal school. In consequence, such pupils have found 
themselves utterly incapable of taking part in the advanced work of 
the third year arid on entering the normal schoel have been wholly 
nnable to meet with the requirements in music there. If this classifl- 
cation as a required study for all pupils intending to enter the normal 
school were strictly followed, not only would the work of the school be ' 
o-rcatly I'acilitatcd, but more elUcieut teachers iu music would be secured 
for our schools. 

PHYSICS. 

In the second year the text-book used was Gage's Introduction to. 
Physical Science. The portions included properties of matter, mechan- 
ics of solids and fluids, and electricity, which is somewhat less than 
last year. The text-book was used less than in former years and tiie 
laboratory notebook more, experimenting always preceding the use of 
the book. 

The laboratory manual of exi)criments prepared by the instructor 
has been used throughout the year with very satisfiictory effect. 

The pupils, as a rule, have responded enthusiastically to the effort 
made to have them study science in a s(;ientific manner; that is, to do 
the observing of phenomena and the deducing of relations themselves, 
individually, so far as it is possible. The concrete case observed was 
discussed and written about by the pupil before the general law stated 
in the text-book was studied. Less use was made of the pamphlets 
mentioned in the last report, because of the continual failure of pupils 
to observe those ])henomcna which were as obvious and important as 
those to which attention was directed by the pamphlet sheets; the few 
necessary directions for arranging apparatus being written upon the 
board or given verbally. The large size of the laboratory classes in 
tli(i first part of the year, coupled with their unfamiliarity with the 
subject, was detrimental to the work. Very few set written recita- 
tions or examinations were held, the written work being confined prin- 
cipally to notebook work. Lectures, except by the students, were 
dispensed with, the time being devoted to laboratory work or class 
exercises. The number of hours assigned to physics was five per week, 
three being laboratory i)eriods and two being recitations. In i)lace 
of two recitations certain i)ui)ils took fonr laboratory periods and one 
recitation. A great deal of time outside of laboratory work has been 
devoted by the pupils to the working of i)racti(;al problems based upon 
physical principles. In short, the work is done with a twofold pur- 
pose—the development of the powers of observation, and the devel- 
opment of judgment in applying knowledge so acquired. 

The increftse of apparatus has enabled the work to be carried on 
more syst^natioaUy and satisfiMstorily than in fix^mer yem. 
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In the third year (lage's Introduction to I'hysical Seieneo served as 
a guide, but the subjects of heat, sound, and light were studied more 
thoroughly than outlined in it. Constant use of reference books was 
insisted upon to familiarize the student with the symbolic language 
of algebra and the application of the truths of geometry. Many soln- 
tionsof problems were required. To those pupils who seemed to have 
an innate dislike for mathematics or an inability to comprehend mathe- 
matical conceptions, more study of common phenomena was assigned. 

Five ])eriods i)er week were allotted to the third-year class. These 
were sometimes entirely devoted lo laboratory work and again entirely 
to elass-ioom work, oral or written. 

Students taking tlie Harvard course were three; two had never taken 
the subject before, and one bad done a part of the work the year pre- 
vious. The last-mentioned student and one of the lirst-mentioned com- 
pleted the Hall and Bergen's Text-Book of Physics. In the other case 
about one-half of the exercises were completed. Five hours pet week 
were assigned the pupils. The notebooks were discussed and recitations 
held on the snbject-matter at such times during school, and often after 
school, as could be obtained. 

There were two i)npils in the fourth year. I''ive hours were assigned 
perweek. One of them eon>])leted Lodge's I'denientsof Meelianies, tlie 
other worked i)rineipally in the hiboratory making experiments, mostly 
in magnetism and eleetricty, from Whiting's Physical Measurements. 

In the laboratory, free of access to the pupils, were a number of 
reference books, among which may be mentioned Barker, Daniell, 
Oanot, Avery, Appleton, Hall and Bergen's and Gage's Physics, 
Stewart and Gee, Glazebrook and Shan, Chute, Worthington and 
Avrey's Practical Physics, Tyndal (Sound, Heat), Glazebrook's Physical 
Optics, Sylos, Thompson (Dynamo-Electric Machinery), Sprague's Elec- 
tricity, and Webster's Unabiidged l)i(;tionary. 

During the year Mi-. .b>sepii M. Lyons made a j^resent to the school 
of a Sir William Thomson's marine galvanometer, with lamp and scale. 

The weather maps from the Department of Agriculture were received, 
as formerly. 

PHYSICAL CULTT7BE. 

But few changes were made in this branch during the past year. 
Indian-club classes were organized among the girls who were williuK 
to wear loose clothing and to discard corsets. The Swedish orders 
and movements were added to the Delsarte ( ulture, special attention 
being given to self-control. To keej) ixM leetly still I'or sixty minutes 
was an im])ossibility at the beginning of the year; the ''dead still" 
movements have done much to secure repose of manner and conserva- 
tion of forces, both mental and physical. 

At the May entertainment this department was represented by 
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thirteen girls attired in Greek robes, who gave a series of attitudes 
based on Delsarte principles. 

The general expression of a desire to learn the art of retaining health, 
strength, and grace has not deteriorated, but been intensified. To this 
end a "luncheon" was given by the girls to obtain funds to establish 
a gymnasium at the central school. A number of chest lifts have 
been introduced and one of Dowd's exercisers, also a large number of 
IiidiiUi (;lul)s. The impils go to this room for recreation and practice 
under the direetioii of a club captain appointed by tlie health teacher. 

it is gratifying to note tlu^ entlnisiasm of the girls for this ^vo^k and 
the very apparent good results obtained by the teacher, Mrs. E. E. 
Walton. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY AND CIVIL GOVBENMENT. 

Third-pear oZow.— These subjects together make a full course, each 
requiring a half-year's work. 

The class uses Gen. F. A. Walker's book as a guide in the former 
subject and. supplements the text with oatside reading. The recita- 
tion periods are largely devoted to the discussion of the principles of 
the science and their practical application. The work of the last few^ 
weeks consisted of i)repared debates upou the most prominent economic 
and i)olitical (piestions of the day. 

Prof. .lohu I'iske's Civil Government iu the United States was fol- 
lowed for the historical develoi)nient of our local, State, and National 
Governments,, whose natural interdependence was also carefully shown. 
Much attention was also given to the actual working of our, sevwal 
systems of gavernment. 

The subject is optional. Time, four hours per week. 

ZOOLOGY. 

r 

CENTRAL SCHOOL. 

The study of zoology, which was begun in the first-year classes last 
year, has been continned with marked improvement. 

The subject has occupied each student two hours a week for half the 
year. The text-book used has been Packard's Elementary Zoology, 
but as far as possible this has been discarded for the study of type 
specimens, with tlie aid of Colton's Practical Zoology, of which the 
laboratory has a suflicient number to supply a small class. 

(Questions and lectures correlating the results of the laboratory work 
liave been added by the instructor with a view of unifying the impres- 
sions obtained of the animal kingdom. As a further aid each student 
luis been required to keep a notebook embodying both the results of 
the laboratory work and the teachers lectures. 

In the second year an opportunity has been given for mcwre advanced 
study by making zoology an elective miyor stady. The class this yew? 
has been a small one, but the work has been vwy satisfactory. No text- 
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book has been used, the wliolc time (five hours per week) being 
devoted to laboratory work with Colton's Practical Zoology as a guide. 
Each student has been required to keep a notebook with carefully 
prepared drawings of the different animals studied. From time to 
time home work has been given which demanded careful reading in 
various standard Avorks on natural history. 

The museum is now toleral)]y well provided with specimens, which 
have been obtained i)artly by the pupils themselves, i)artly by the 
instructor, who spent a portion of his last vacation in collc(;ting at the 
seashore those important types which could not be obtained uearer 
home. 

WESTERN SCHOOL. 

Ko laboratory provision has as yet been made for this school, but 
during the past year pupils were given an introduction to methods of 
scientific study, the instructor in botany taking charge of the classes. 

It wa-s necessary to limit the work to two hours a week for one quar- 
ter in each section. No text-book was used, but its absence was partly 
compensated for by the assignment of special topics for report and dis- 
cussion by pupils and by lectures by the instructor. Studies from 
specimens were taken up as opportunity offered. 

BUSINESS SCHOOL STUDIES. 

BUSIKUSS ABITHMBTIC. 

First-year class. — Number of i)upils, :>4(). 

During the first two weeks of the school year, the greater portion 
of the recitation periods was spent in reviewing the work of previous 
years. Particular stress was laid upon the proper reading and setting 
down of numbers, decimals and fractions, as well as upon accurate and 
moderately rapid addition, subtraction, multiplication and division of 
numbers, both mentally and at the board. This review was continued 
throughout the first quarter and at intervals during the second and 
third quarters, whenever an opportunity i)resented itself. 

The applications of percentage were divided into two classes — those 
involving percentage only, and those in which time appears as an ele- 
ment. Under the first class were comi)leted during the — 

First quarter. — Percentage (five hours), profit and loss (four hours), 
commission and brokerage (six hours), trade discount (two hours), 
marking of goods (one hour), review (six hoars), written lessons (two 
hours). 

Second quarter.-^tockB and bonds (seven hours), custom-house busi- 
^ness (three hours), taxes (two hours), insurance, fire, marine, and life 
(five hours); bankruptcy (one hour). Under the second class, all 
methods of working ])roblems in simi)le interest (seven hours). 

Third ^war^er,— Interest, accurate, annual, compound, steiUug money 
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(ten hours) ; partial payments, United States and mercantile rules (live 
hours), present worth and trtie discount (two hours), commercial paper 
(two hours), banks and banking (three hours), exchange, domeeiMe and 
foreign (four hours) ; written lessons (two hours). 

Fourth quarter. — Savings banks (two hours), storage (three hours), 
eciuiitioii of payments (four liours), cash balance (one hour), partner- 
sliip (tliree liouis), and the reinaiuiiig hours were devoted to miscellane- 
ous examples reviewing the entiie year's work. 

Upon taking up a new subject the pupils were required to give, 
clearly and understandingly, the principles upon which the working of 
the problems depends. As often as possible, practical illustrations 
were given to the pupils and required of them. Whenever they could 
be obtained documents bearing upon the subject were placed in the 
hands of the pupils as examples. 

The work of a recitation usually consisted of the development of 
principles from tlie working out of easy mental problems, involving 
priiici[)les coiitaiiied in more dillicult problems, worked or stated after- 
wards in the class. Usually statements oidy are required, unless a 
pupil has failed to lind the error in his or her written work assigned 
for home exercise, in which case the pupil places the incorrect example 
upon the board and the class makes corrections, assigning reasons for 
each step. 

All kinds of practice work, such as mental addition of lists of num- 
bers, easy mental problems, reviewing past work, etc., were used. 
At the end of each quarter two hours were spent in examining in 

wiirini; the pupils' knowledge of the work of the previous nine weeks. 

Scvoml-year cl(is.<:. — Number ot'})upils, 121). 

With th(^ exception of a few examples in mensuration, the second 
year study of arithmetic was confined to a review of first-year work, 
one hiuir a week being assigned for the purpose. In this review care 
Avas taken to select actual problems Irom business life, and to coordi- 
nate the subject with bookkeeping so far as possible. 

BOOKKEEPING. 

First-year class, — ^Number of pupils, 342. 

The bookkeeping course for the first year covered both single' and 

double entry. 

During the first two quarters the text-book used was Bryant and 
Htratton's Common School l^ookkeeping. The instruction in the first 
quarter was principally in single entry. The pupil was taught the 
names and uses of the books most commonly employed, and was required 
to work simple sets by single entry methods. In the second quarter 
the same sets were worked by double entry, thus forcibly illustrating 
the difference between single^ and double entry and tiiie snpmority of 
the latter over the former. The pupil was required to journalize simple 
transactions, to keep and close a ledger for a concern iH13i one, two, or 
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luore proprietors, aiul to liiiuiliarize liimsclf with the Ibrnis and uses of 
commercial paper. In the second, third, and fourth quarters the pupil 
was required to apply the rules previously learned in working several 
long and difficult sets withoat the aid of a text book. The pupils were 
required to make out all the necessary business forms fat each trans- 
action, such as checks, notes, drafts, deeds, boi^ds, and invoices. 

The design of the course is to prepare the pupil for the more 
advanced and technical work of the second year and to enable liim 
with sh«;ht study and direction to comprehend and keei) intelhgently 
any system of books likely to be met with in practice. To this end lie is 
not required to memorize exact business forms, but is tan<;ht to reason 
for himself, to analyze complex transactions, and to think accurately 
and methodically on commercial subjects. 

Second-year class. — ^Number of pupils, 125, 

The work of the second year class was a continuation of the double- 
entry method. The practical exercises in Goodwin's Business Manual 
were first taken up and gone over carefully during the first and second 
quarters that the i)upils might fully and clearly understand the liinda- 
mental principles of bookkeeping- in all its details. In the third and 
fourth quarters pupils were ^iven anii>le trainin^^- in dillicult Journal 
entries. They were re(iuired to rectify deran«j:ed Ird^ers, to work an 
internal-revenue set, to make balance slieets, and to ori^nnate entries 
and sets of books suited to ditfereut kinds of business. Throuj^hout the 
course pupils were required to draw the different forms of business 
paprer arising out of the transactions. 

ENGLISH. 

First-year class. — Number of pupils, 34<;. 

In the tirst-year class in Kn-lish, Lockwood's English Lessons was 
usrd as the text b(jok during the tirst quarter, especial attention being 
givi'u U) the chapters on sentences, common errors in the use of Euglish, 
punctuation, capitals, and composition. 

This was supplemented by much oral and written composition, chiefly 
description, especial attention being paid to structure (or outlining) and 
expression. Some work was also done in reproduction and paraphras- 
ing, and many exmiaes giyen in writmg business letters and business 
forms. 

The second quarter's work was chietly in narration. No text-book 
was used, but rules and principles taken from (Icnung, A. S. Hill, ^l. !>• 
ilill, Scott and Deuney's I'aragraph Writing, and W. H. Powell's H<)^v 
to Write were given the classes and used as a guide in written work 
and in criticism. Irvings Legend of Sleepy HoUow was read, outlined, 
and portions selected to illastrate rules apd serve as a guide in narra- 
tion. Careful attention was given to paragraph slifiotBie and the 
development of topics. 

I>uriag the third quarter exposition was taught. Bulefi isaken from 
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the same autliorities as above were api)lied to all work. The subjects 
written upon were, as far as possible, closely connected with book- 
keeping and business practice, and much outside work was required iu 
studying the subjects assigned. 

The work of the fourth quarter wAs founded on Webster's Oration on 
* Adams and Jefferson. Biographies were written and the work was 
studied for style, para-iiaph structure, figures of speech, etc. Histor- 
ical setting and allusions were carefully studied and the whole work 
carefully outlined. Essays were written upon subjects suggested by 
the Oration and tlie pupils encouraged to commit to memory what they 
considered to be the best part of the Oration, giving reasons for their 
selection and writing a i)arai)lirase on that portion. 

During the third and fourth quarters one recitation a week was given 
to oral w<Hrk upon topics from the newspapers, these topics being 
assigned several days before the recitation and the class being expected 
to prepare, from the papers, a talk upon the subjects assigned to be 
given orally from brief notes. In connection with this a bulletin board 
of news was kept in each room. 

The aim was throughout the course to cultivate the pupils' power of 
oral and written expression. 

iSecond year class. — Number of pupils, 130. 

The energy of the teacher was directed toward developing the pupil's 
power of oral and written expression. Clear thought is the natural 
precursor of clear language. In order to foster logical mental proc- 
esses, the pupils were encouraged to give careM attention to simple 
objects, events and ideas. 

The first and second quarters were devoted to description and narra- 
tion, these Ibrnis of composition being studied both in principle and 
practice. This work was supplemented by the study of Irving's Sketch 
l^ook, by paraphrases, abstracts, and amplification of poems and other 
selections by standard authors. 

The third and fourth quarters were given to the study of exposition. 
Special care was put upon paragraphing. As illustrating this work 
Webster's Beply to Hayne and the Bunker Hill Oration were read. 
Later, Macaulay's Essays on Warren Hastings and Lord Olive were 
made the subject of careful investigation into diction, figures, stiyle, 
and paragraphing. 

First-year class. — l^umbcr of pupils, 330. 

The first book studied by the first-year pupils was Barnes's Shorthand 
Manual. This book was used because it presents the Pitman system 
of shorthand m a clear and concijse manner. Particular attention was 
paid to the pronunciation of the important sounds of tlie English 
language and the logical development of the subject, so that shorthand 
in the first year of the school is made not only a practical study, but 
D c 94 58 
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also a training of the mind. Much attention was paid to neatness and 
careful arraiii;enient of all work. 

The i)ui)i]s commenced the stmly of the Reporters' Companion about 
the beginning- of the third quarter. In connection with the study of 
the word signs and phrases, they were required to write in shortliand 
and transcribe on the typewriter two of the essays in the book, embody- 
ing all of the important principles of the subject. A number of letters 
were dictated during the fourth quarter. Much attention was paid to 
the legibility of the notes, the pupils being required to r^ad or transcribe, 
criticise, correct, and practice all matter written by them, thus encour- 
aging careful work and giving all an opportunity to make accurate 
notes and transcrii)tions. 

iSrcond-jjeay class. — dumber of pui)ils, 123. 

The work began with a general review of principles, followed by a 
course in business letters; this in turn was succeeded by a very prac- 
tical drill in parliamentary proceedings, pupils assuming the character 
of members of a parliamentary body while reading their notes. After 
this, general law work was dictated, varied occasionally by other busi- 
ness forms. Each pupil was required to transcribe on the typewriter 
as large a part of his shorthand notes as time would allow, thus combia- 
iug in teaching shorthand and typewriting, 

Tliroughout the entire course the endeavor was to obtain accuracy 
and neatness rather than s])eed, but at the end of the course pupils 
were able to write with suHicicnt rapidity to take ordinary oflfi<'c dicta- 
tion. This is proved by the large proportion of graduates who obtained 
positions as typewriters and stenographers soon after leaving school. 

Besides the economical value of the subject and its excellence as a 
source of mental discipline, the pupils, as a rule, have been much 
im^ved in spelling, punctuation, pronunciation, and the formal requi- 
sites of composition. 

COMMXBCIAL QBOOBAPHT. 

Second-year class. — Number of pupils, 124. 

The object of this study is to present many facts of practical value 
bearing upon the active commercial questions of the day. 

After a brief review of mathematical, physical, and descriptive geog- 
raphy, the staple commodities of the world's commerce were considered 
at length. The industries and commerce of the tJnited States were 
studied in detail, and those of other countries in the order of the impor- 
tance of their commerce with the United States. 

The only change in the plan of study was, if possible, to give greater 
prominence to the questions of the day as affecting the development of 
the commerce of the United States. The commercial treaties of Russia 
with Germany, the ra])id developiiicnt of Argentine as a wheat coun- 
try, the cotton produ(;tion of India and Egypt, atiairs in Brazil and in 
Bluefield^ were aiiiong the subjects discussed in class. Mere memoriz- 
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ing of facts was discouraged, as the data of this study are constantly 

changing. The students were required to account, as far as possible, 
for tlie rapid decline of eomnierce in soirie sections of tlie world and 
its growth in others, thus developing their reasoning faculties and 
powers of selection and comx)arison. Much original work on topics 
assi<]^ned was required. 

Thanks are due to various bureaus of th^ Government for continued 
courtesy in sending their publications. The consular reports, partic- 
ularly, have been of great service. 

COMMERCIAL LAW. 

t 

Second-year claaa.-^^nmhev of pupils, 124. 

The object of this course is to give every student, as a possible busi- 
ness man, such a knowledge of the prindples of law as every m^n of 
affairs should possess. 

No change of any importance was made in the plan of study during 
the past year. If possible, during the coming year more attention will 
be i)aid to the law of real propin ly. llenting, leasing, and other law 
forms of the District will be used to familiarize the student with tlie 
method of drawing appropriate papers. The plan followed this year 
was as follows : After study of the sources from which law is derived the 
relations of national and state law and of constitutional, statute, and 
common law were studied. The study of the law of contracts in its 
application to commercial paper, agency, insurance, partn^hip, trans- 
portation, and the law of common carriers followed. On a statement of 
certain hypothetical facts the students were required to draw the 
l)apers a})])ropriate to the case, in order to acquaint themselves with the 
forms of the more common business papers and contracts. In those 
cases in which no established iorms were necessary the necessity ot 
cle arness of statement and freedom from ambiguity was insisted upon, 
liecent important decisions in commercial law were discussed in class, 
and the students were required to give, if possible, the principles upon 
which these decisions were based. After a general review of each, 
topic their knowledge was Med by a series of test cases and the reason 
required for the answers given. 

MECHANICAL DRAWING. 

The work in drawing embraced both free-hand and mechanical 
exercises. 

The free-hand drawing of the first year consisted chiefly of pencil 

sketches of geometric solids, vases, doorways, towers, etc., always 
directly from the objects themselves. The second year free-hand work 
was done chiefly in charcoal, from casts. 

The instrumental work in the first year comprised geometric prob- 
lems, orthographic projections, and architectural drawings; in the sec- 
ond year, orthographic projections, mechanical perspective, and simple 
machine drawings. 
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FBNMANSQIP. 

Fh'sf i/' ar cJasi^.—ynmheY of pupils, 340. 

Siiieo most of the pupils bad acquired a tixod style of liandwritinj,' 
no etibrt was made to follow any one system of jx'nmaiisliip, but tiie 
endeitvor was chiefly to give the pupils ease in writing legibly and with 
» fair degree of 8i>eed. During parts of the course commou businesii 
forms ware used m mftttet fw pmctiee. 

SPEULING. 

First-pear eliwt.— Kmnber of pnpils, 340. 

As a separate sabject, spelling was taught one hour a week in eacli 
sec tion. The object of the instrnction was to cultivate a habit of quick 
and accurate observation and a pride in correct spelling. The teaclior 

made lier own spelling book, suitable to the needs of the class, from 
lists furnished by the teaclu-rs of the various subjects. There has 
been a decided improvement in the spelling of the ]>u])ils during the 
last year, due largely to the earnest efforts of teachers of all subjectii 
to iconedy ^e defect, as as to the regular spelling lessons. 

TYPEWKIXrSG. 

Firwi-ffemr dost. — ^iimb» ni papils, 225, 

Tl» wQik of the first-year papils consisted of typewriting for the 
first two qnarteis the exmases ocmtained in Barnes's Tyi>ewriiing 
Manoal, fingering and arrangement of work receiving special attention. 

Pupils were gradually taugiit tlie name and uses of vari"'ns parts of 
the machine, and each pupil was required to clean his machine about 
once every iwm weeks. Tiie last two (puirters were occupied in tran- 
scribing shorrhand notes: tirsr. a list of the rules and sugu^«'stioiis 
relating to typewriting work, then a transcription of letters and 
sfieedies dictated by the sh<»rtiband teacher. The object of the work 
was to attain nea^iess and acenraey. 

FopilB wece reqoiied to pieMit papers that were as nearly perfect 
as possible. 

See omdymr elatt.^Knmbar of pupils, 134. 

The work of the seco:- 1-year pupils consisted almost entirely of the 
transcription of shorthand notes. This transcription included speeches 
and parliamentary prijcee».lings, letters, and legal forms. To insure 
nearness and care on the part of the pupil, he was required to mak<' ;i 
carbon copy of all work done by him, and to present his work to the 
teadier neatly and properly bonnd and indorsed. 

For ^ second-year boys of the Business school a debating club was 
orgaiiLzed in the early part of the third »)uarter. The design was to 
encourage fluency in oral discourse, and. by means of members* fees, to 
obtain a lilurary of coizent literature. This clab was carried on eutii ely 
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by the students; officers, committees, bills, adt magazines being left 
entirely to their own selection. The interest in these debates aaid the 

iinproveiiieiit in the oratorical ability of the pupils insure the con- 
tinuance of the chil). 

A similar or«2:ani/,5ition, consistinjy of twenty of the first-year girls, 
existed during the lant half of the school year. The members of this 
society attained snch tUienciy of expression and ease of bearing that they 
gave a very creditable debate at one of the school entertainments. 

An analogous society existed among the second-year girls, snp^ 
plementary to the commercial geography class, for tbe study of 
current topics. This dass was held once a week, consisting of all the 
f?i 1 1 8 in the second year. They were divided into sectiong. Bach section 
in tnrn was required to take charge for the hour, furnish subjects for 
(liscussicni, and answer all questi<ms on the subject discussed. The 
interest manifested was very great, and many formed the habit of 
reading the newsi)ai)ers intelligently and connecting events occurring 
now with the past history of our own and other nations. 

SCUOLAllSHIPS. 

The successful competitors for the scholarships, the gifts of the 
s(;ho()l, allotted by competitive examination and for superior rank 
throughout the eourse, were as follows: 

Miss Anna (I Kelton, of the Central high school, received the Ken- 
ilall scholarship at Columbian University, from the combined results of 
her school record and competitive examination. 

Miss Daisy M. Bartlett, of the Eastern school, received a scholarship 
iu the Womans' College, Baltimore, the award being determined on the 
record received at the high school. 

Miss E. R. House, of the Central high school, received the King 
scholarship at Dickinson College on the basis of her school record. 

Mr. J. W. Hart, of the Eastern high school, was awarded the 
National medical scholarslii]) upon his record in the school. 

The Georgetown medical scholarship was not assigned. 

LIBBABY. 

The library was opened for the use of pupils about the 1st of Octo- 
ber. " Library Instructions " at once aroused enthusiasm, and each day 
of the year which ensued has demonstrated the fact that the library is 
regarded by pupils as the most attractive departnient of the school. At 
the Central school $400 were expended for new books, at the Eastern, 
1200, at the Western, $200, and at the Business school, $200. A con- 
tinuation of this generous policy is most earnestly recommended. Until 
the free])ublic library shall be established and well equipped, the need 
of school libraries is imperative. No expenditure of school money 
brings a larger educational return. 

Most of the proceeds of the entertainments given by the Business 
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scliool this year were ap^ied to the purcbase of a piano. About $175, 
however, was expended in obtaining dictionaries and gazetteers for the 
various sections. 

MILITARY DBIU.. 

Nine companies of cadets, forming a regiment, were organized at 
the beginning of the school term. The Central school had four com- 
panies, the Eastern two, the Western one, and the Business two. 

The com})etitive drill was held this year at the National Baseball 
Park, Seventh and Boundary streets. The drill occupied two days, the 
Second Hattalion drilliDo- on ^May -i. and the First IJattaliou on .May 
25. Conii>any I>. of the tirst Uattalion. was determined the '•})rize"' 
ooni]>any aud was presented with the imze tiag and ribbons at the close 
of the drill. 

The final drill and dress parade (-f tln^ cadets took place on the White 
Lot on June 13. The Marine Band was in attendance, and the firings 
were executed with blank cartridges, each cadet being provided with 
twenty rounds. 

I^GTUBES. 

CENTRAL SCHOOL. 

September 28, Mr. W. B. Powell addressed all high-school teachers 
on Development of Mental Strength. 

Rev. John Coleman, of New York, lectured to ])npils on February 13 
on England, Some Literary TJaces. and 8nin<' Anti(]uirics. 

March 15. Mr. W. B. Powell .spoke to the teachers of the high schools 
on the English Verb. 

Durino- the months of February and March Prof. C. Fontaine deliv- 
ered a series of French lectures at the Central high scliool. 

l>r. William Bernhardt gave a series of lectures at the Eastern high 
school during the month of March on the most characteristie phases of 
German literature in the nineteenth century. 

VASTUN SCHOOL. 

Prof, Charles E. Munroe. of Columbian University, jrave a most 
interesting talk to the pupils of the sch(.ol on the subject. Tlie Ap]>lica- 
tionof Chemistry in General, and Kxidosives. Prolessor Munroe's inter- 
est in the school has been uirther mauitested by his otVer of a izold medal 
of honor to be awarded to the student of the Washington High School 
who shall pass the best examination in ehemistry for admission to Col- 
umbian University next year. , 

Prince John Xouri, archdeacon of Babylon, visited the school and 
spoke upon the sobfect of Ancioit Brasyns in the East, and expressed 
^MP^^ pleasure in obsoving tiie workings of educational systems in 

PWkt L. D. IxKlge, of Colnmbian rniversity. izave an inspiriufr talk 
to pupQs upon tlie subject, Ike Value of a ;Study of the Classics* 
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WESTERN SCHOOL. , ^ 

()(3tober 27, Eev. Dr. Post, missionswy to Syria, lectured upon I*al- 

estine. ' ' 

November 0, Mr. B. H. Waiiier delivered a practical address upon 

What to do in Emergen cies. 
January 10, Professor Bigelow lectured upon the work of the Weather 

Bureau. 

February d, Key. Mr. Langille lectured upon Las Oas^ and the 
Indians. 

February 12, Bev. Mr. Coleman lectured upon Cathedral Towns In 
England. 

February 19, Dr. Clara Bliss Finley talked to the girls upon Health 

as the Outgrowth of Dress Beform. 

March L'l, Miss Adelia Gates gave au iutcrestiug lecture upon The 
Two Arcadia s. 

April 24, Professor Monroe lectured upon What^s in a Wood Pile. 

ENTERTAINMENTS. 
CENTRAL SCHOOL. 

December 22, the pupils assembled in the exhibition hall for Christ- 
mas entertainment. Music and reading ^nd recitations composed the 

program. 

January 24, rhetoricals were given in the hall. Scenes from Merchant 
ol V enice and Pyramus and Thisbe were given. 

February 28, a piirty of Es(iiiimaux, in charge of Colonel Bruce, vis- 
ited tlic school, giving a brief exhibition of songs, native speeches, etc., 
ill the exhibition hall. 

March LM , the lirsfc of a series of musicalcs was given in the hall. Com- 
positions of Chopin and Schubert were rendered. 

April 11, a second musicale was given in the hall. Compositions of 
Schumann and Qounod were rendered. 

June 14, a Latin entertainment was given by pupils of the third and 
fourth year classes. Characters and scenes from Virgil were repre- 
sented. 

BASTEBN SCHOOL. 

On Ai)ril 20 exercises were held in commemoration of the anniver- 
sary of the battle of Lexington. After appropriate exercises on the 
part of the pupils, addresses were made by Mr. W. B. Powell, super- 
intendent of schools, and Mr. H. 1). Slater, of Public Opinion. After 
the exercises Mr. Slater organized, from among the pupils, a Current 
Topic Association, which has done good work. 

The entertainment just before the Christmas holidays, given by the 
pupils of the school, included a rendition of scenes from As You Ijike 
It and Much Ado About Nothing. By invitation of Dr. A. H. Witmer^ 
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ihe eiitertaiiimeiit was repeated tbree we^ lato* ftanneof 
Tilt' iuinaie> of ?^t. Klizalx^b^K Asylum. 

Oil .luue 1 iiii eutertaiuiiieiit was pveu vrixh xbe assistauee of tbe 
Waiskiu^rtoii Siiakes]>eaiv (;iub. wbo. witb geuerouB oourlieBj, siiaisd tbe 
gciiool in tlM' preseutatiou of a burlescjue. 

^KBUM-^m class held day exerciaeB en tlie evening ol June 
Smk m sciMol ball. Tbe preparationf; evinced remarkable enter* 
pMB. jiTogratsBae pmentod by mslMB <rf Hw 
yeraapc in^meM in ficbool work wm of a €vte ef 

it fiNfuid he ndded tbat on Tuesday momiii^B. at€ 
hhr c o: tbt sf bool lor oi^eiimp: exercises in the «^ibiti»B baiB. I^ae 
li.ivt .n-vi si»et*i!iie> jriveii by iiuMiii»erF of tbe ^rradu..:.! . - la^-'esOT 
suLMt*cT> TTbich tiieT TbeiiiselveB nave cuoseu and on wbicii uiey uavfe 
jiPiliiTrri tisipnal producuons. 

October :*-4. Mr, Arthnr May<» gave a jiiano r€5cixa] in xbf ball. 

Ii9 and iH). an entertauuneD^t irai; grrai by tiie s2adeiii6 to 
Hm' piaao :foiid. As it was found inpaw&ieta ^ C urtis 
&hllifar'&e entertainment, tfamnirfa Ibe fxmxtes^^f the tnuteesof lia- 
HyujMu iHtitaAB. IdH^ksam HaH was BB o nnd ftr tw» n^hta^ilhnit 

}Hn'enii»e: -i. approiinaK- Ohrisrinas exercisef wtti-t bt-ic intbebilL 
Airri L. Tilt annua. Ihrtens ]»arry i^ok tOim^.. One bnndrt-^. a.ij<i 
tijirr >ni(i<^iits a]nH^;ired iii rosTiiiiH ':>->t'i. 1:1 c <•! .ira"T'f^r> t:-oti- all 
01 l>i"Kt^i>s > novels. Tbe stagt ]>r s^iraii. (•<ni*;i>it*L <: Ti»* .1 " ♦ • 
tMii o. tiK' eiiarafTeTs by Miss Etaa iiai:i.*t^r, tbf reading <»i se e-^ 
:fiie«r} J^ickens by Mra. ^, fi. Walton, aiid innlois bf JGaiOaoOiii SaiiivaD. 



«i||iP(^si«r -tetime flficia% ti& 11 «nciMlL 

SugrlX. aiBMvsair wai;|>iipnte^ hoMili^ 
ity a»d Aid AdBemaatimi by Mr. Aitimr Ma^ 'fmBSL Ife. AmlM Kjfr 

yai, TaoiiiM.. and Misf OtMdba S»nHiTTi.r., ?4v»..- aiM. 

^WBtt Hppropriait fb^iiii: t xea\-.js€S!» wtJit* ht^a m Zitt iiali. l^i. Ai 
Jj. lia(>'i utiiivenn^ liit addrt^ss. 



liimmSttmmi,^ jiUtti i| ii i fe i <rf ^ bra»A fn^ii^ Wesdeo^ 
Mi^^Btas, Jfe, Itacifk. aad »T?ie9f, wT<;>i Mq^it^ oct ft.T»T>rwi«iMa 
'^ TOwry inndTH^**<»<: of 13*^ sr,i^ rbf 7«t!TT»f^r:»r- 

T^sit>< showi tm s:'iM>i>i< nun Tr- r:> M' 1>;tT^.-i.r-i ,rr.. ' 
tbf bix:i anc inirmal >5nbi».» - r . ; 1 - ft'^fwiataTiftfi. "H" 
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NORMAL SCHOOL. 

Washington, June 30, 1894, 

Deab Sie: The following report of the work of the Washington 
Normal School tbv the year ending June 30, 1894, is herewith respect- 
fully submitted : ' 

i'lie aim of this institution, stated in the most general manner, is to 
supply the i)riinary grades of the public schools with trained teachers. 
Jt is here that ])ni)il-tcachers are carelully prepared to take the yonug: 
children of this whoU' city in their lirst little journey into the world. 
It is the primary teacher who initiates them into definite pnri)Osetul 
habits of thought and of action. He it is who must abound in informa- 
tion, knowledge, culture, and professional skill in order to make the 
beginning of education a sure foundatiou for strong and right deyelop- 
ment thereafter. It is the oifice of the normal school to strengthen and 
increase the knowledge of the pupil-teachers, to broaden their culture, 
and to train them into professional power for this important work. 

Jn addition to this, in order to teach the primary grades intelligently 
and econonucally, the young teacher must have a thorough under- 
standing of the relations existing among the different parts of the 
school system. He must know the bearings of tiie lower grades upon 
tiie higher ones, upon the high school, and upon life beyond the average 
school term, so that each day's endeavor may cast its weight strongly 
and practically for future ability and ^oyfe^v to the pupil. It is a part 
of the function of the normal school to lead its pupil teachers to a clear 
understanding of the relations to one another of the different parts of 
the entire system. 

Still farther, the primary teacher must know the spirit of the par-' 
ticular system of which he is a part. This he must possess to enable 
liini to inter])ret and to execiute plans in accord with the puri)ose of 
the directive power, thus doing his part to make the system a perfect 
unit of harmony and strength. One of the offices of the normal school 
is to place its pupil teachers in touch with this spirit which marks and. 
shapes the work of the schools. * 

This, in outline, is the purpose and function of the normal school. 
Its direct influence upon the character of the entire community gives 
it an importance which bespeaks for it all the conditions for a success- 
ful issue. These conditions are, first, the sources of strength within 
itself, which result from perfect adaptation of plan to the purpose for 
which it exists. They are shown, in general, by its organization, by 
tlie time allowed for the work, and by the character and efficiency of 
tlu' teachers chosen to conduct the school. Again, there are, aside 
IVoHi this inherent means of strength, certain external sources of power 
without the use of which this most important department sustains 
lieavy loss. A normal school holds certain relations to the other 
branches of the system of which it is ^ part. The recognition of these 
relations facilitates its wm'k aad increases its usefhlness. 
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tbe eDtertainmCTt wafi repeatied three weeks later for the pleasure of 
the inmates of St. Elizabeth^s Asylum. 

On Jane 1 an eDtertainment was given with the aasistaiice of the 
Washington Shakespeare Clab, who, with generous oomrtesy, aided the 

g<;bo<»] in tLe jHHseutation of a bnrlesque. 

Tiie Tbird y^ ai cla-^s hehl f'la.v< day exercises on the evening of Jnne 
liOtli in tbe N-hool liall. Tbe laeparatious evinced remarkable enter- 
prise. Tbe programme jireseiited by members of tlie rlass and otber 
persons intei-ested in scbool work was of a bigb order of inte rest. 

It shoold be added that on Tuesday mornings, at tb<- rejrular assem 
hling of the sehool for opening exercises in the exhibition ball, there 
have be^ ^eeehes giv^ by members of the graduating classes on 
snbjeete wfaieh they themselves have chosen and on whidi thef have 
prepared original productions. 

WKSTERK SCHOOL. 

October 24. Mr. Arthur Mayo jrave a piano recital in the hall. 

December 19 aud 1*0. an entertain ment was r^iven by the students to 
inci-ea-se tbe jiiaiio fund. As it was found impossible to use tbe Curtis 
Hall for tbe entertainment. tbr<»u;:li tlie coiirte>y of tbe trustt-esol" Liii- 
tliicnm InAtitate, Linthicoui Uall was secured lor two uiglits without 
diarge. 

December 22, appropriate Christmas exercises were held in the hall. 

April 2, tbe annual Dick^is party took place. One hundred aud 
thirty stod^ts appeared in costume, representing characters from all 
of IHekens's novels. The stage program consisted of the introduc- 
tion of the characters by Miss Etta Hanfrer, tbe reading of selections 
from Dickens by Mrs, .T. H. Walton, and solos by Miss Cecilia Snllivan. 
At its conclusion refreshments were >erved, tbe x>ux)ils aud their guests 
enjoying! tbe time socially till 11 o'< ]ork. 

3Iay 11. a nuisicale was ;j:iven for tlie benefit of tbe Teachers* Annu- 
ity and Aid Association by Mr. Arthur Mayo, pianist, Mr. Anton Kas- 
par. \ioliDist, and Miss Cecilia Suliivim, soprano. 

June 20, appropriate closing exercises were held in the hall, X>r. A. 
D. Mayo d^vmng the address. 

CONGLUSIOH. 

Jn conclusion, tbe principals of tlie 1)rancb schools, Miss Westcott, 
Mr. Sites. Mr. Davis, and myself, wish to express our appreciation o\ 
tbe many kindnesses of the superintendent, and of the numerous cour- 
tesies shown the schools and to ns by Mr. J. J. Darlingtoi|, chairman of 
the high and normal school committee, and his associates, Mr. J. W. 
Whelpley, Mr. J. H. Wilson and Mr. P. T. BoweUi 
Very respectfrilly, 

Jun 30y 1894. 
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NORMAL SCHOOL. 

Washington, Jwwe 5(9, :Z<S.94. 
Dear Sib: The following report of the work of the Washmgton 
Normal School fbr the year ending June 30, 1894, is herewith respect- 
fully submitted: 

The aim of this institution, stated in the most general manner, is to 
su])])ly the priiniiry gijides of the ]ml)lic schools with trained teachers. 
It is liere that ])ni)il-te;i(tliei s are eai efiilly prepared to take the yonn^ 
children of tliis wliole city in their hrst little journey into the world, 
it is the primary teacher who initiates tlieni into definite puri)oseful 
habits of thought and of action. He it is who must abound in informa- 
tion, knowledge, culture, and professional skill in order to make the 
beginning of education a sure foundation for strong and right deyelop* 
ment thereafter. It is the office of the normal school to strengthen and 
increase the knowledge of the pupil-teachers, to broaden their culture, 
and to train them into professional power for this important work, 

in addition to this, in order to teach the primary grades intelligently 
and economically, the young teacher must have a thorough under- 
standing of the relations existing among the dilTerent parts of the 
school system, lie must know the bearings of the lower grades upon 
tlic higher ones, upon the high school, and upon lite beyond the average 
school term, so that each day's endeavor may cast its weight strongly 
and practically for future ability and power to the pupil. It is a part 
of the function of the normal school to lead its pupil teachers to a clear 
understiuiding of the relations to one another of the different parts of 
the entire system. 

Still further, the primary teacher must know the spirit of the par-' 
ti(;ular system of which he is a part. This he must possess to enable 
him to interpret and to execute plans in accord with the purpose of 
the directive ])()wer, thus doing his part to make the system a perfect 
unit of harmony and strength. One of the oihces of the normal school 
is to place its pupil teachers in touch with this spirit which marks and, 
shapes the work of the schools.' 

This, in outline, is the purpose and function of the normal school. 
Its direct influence upon the character of the entire community gives 
it an importance which bespeaks for it all the conditions for a success- 
ful issue. These conditions are, first, the sources of slarength within 
itself, which result from perfect adaptation of plan to the pur])08e for 
wliich it exists. They are shown, in general, by its organization, by 
the time allowed for the work, and by the character and efficiency of 
the teachers chosen to conduct the school. Again, there are, aside 
from this inherent means of strength, certain external sources of power 
without the use of which this most important department sustains 
heavy loss. A normal school holds certain relations to the other 
branches of the system of which it is 9, part. The recognition of these 
relations facilitates its work and increases its usefulness. 
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The fact that its pupil teachers are being prepared to execute and to 
perpetuate the educational ideas maintained by the head of that syK- 
tern, gives it the place closest to that directive power for the perfect 
understanding of those ideas since they are to form the basis of the 
training of these pupil-teachers. The normal school must stand close 
to tlie head for direction, for inspiration as well, for iinniediate. knowl- 
edge of all progressive measures and of all reformative actions, since it 
is yearly sending out the means by which the controlling power 
materializes its plan. 

Products of a normal school are scattered throughout a system 
applying their professional training with greater or less power. These 
teachers receive supervision and direction at the hands of certain 
of&cials whose duty it is to so direct and supervise. This body of 
supervisors can do much toward increasing the efficiency of a normal 
school and toward eventually diminishing its own labor by putting 
Itself as a whole into frank and close communication with the head of 
that institution. In this way alone can a knowledge of sj)ecial rcinnre- 
ments and of special delinquencies be secured. In this way alone can 
a normal school meet the demands made upon it with any great degree 
of exactness. 

When in a city system of schools pupils pass from a high scliool into 
a normal school there are definite relations existing between the heads 
of these institutions the acknowledgment of which as a basis for 
action secures a body of pupils for training comparatively free from 
physical, moral, and intellectual blemish, and correspondingly full ot 
promise to the ])rofession and to the schools. 

With no less than both these internal and external sour(;es of power 
can a normal school live up to the luU. measure of that lor which it was 
created and for which it exists. 

OKGANIZATION. 

The normal school for the year just ended was cotnposed of the 
teaching force, the normal class, and the schools for practice in which 
the pupil teachers received an experimental knowledge of their pro- 
fession. Half of the school was placed in the Franklin Building, on 
Thirteenth aud K streets NW., and the other half at the Dennisou 
Building, on S street NW. The disadvantages of this division have 
not disappeared by trial and time. By this i)laD the princii)al of the 
normal school was compelled to duplicate all of her work, teaching oue 
section one day and the other section on the day following. 

Eight hours a week were all that could be realized for this teaching, 
an amount of time insufftcient by half or more for the accomplishment 
of that which was required! This was a direct loss to the teachers in 
traming. Another loss to them, resulting from a division of the school, 
was ttot they were shut out from the influence and instruction of a 
part of the faculty. Some pupil-teachers would have had a much less 
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doubtful success in the iiorinal school if tliey could have come under 
the influence of just those teachers from whom they were separated. 
All would have had a much broader, more thorough, more comi)rehen- 
sive training by the union of the two parts of the school. By direction 
the two sections were kept apart. 

This continued separation gradually developed an exclnsiveness, a 
nanovA ness of spirit on the part of each section, which, surely and 
naturally, passed into a sectional l ivalry degrading to the individual 
and most pernicious in its influence on tlie unity, the dignity, and the 
strength of the normal school. Another, though slighter, difiBculty 
arising from this division was in connection with the assignment of 
the pupil-teachers to the two sections. Each year requests come to 
the principal, and sometimes these are carried past her to the superin- 
tendent, for a change in the assignment to allow pupils to pass into the 
sections to which they were not originally appointed. This readjust- 
ment always means an unnecessary waste of time and energy, probable 
annoyance, and sometimes final dissatisfaction. 

Tlie normal school, including the practice department and the class 
of pupil teachers, numbers about 450 pupils. It is recommended that 
its eiliciency be increased by setting apart or constructing a twelve- 
room building for the exclusive use of this department of the school 
system. 

TEAOHEBS. 

The teaching corps was the same as that of the preceding year. This 
consisted of the principal of the school, two training teachers, and four 
l)ractice teachers. Instruction in the special subjects of music, health, 

and drawing was given to the normal class by the general directors of 
tliese subjects or by their assistants. This seemed a sufficiently strong 
force. A lai ger number of teachers, by more constant supervision of 
<'a(',h pupil-teacher, would have secured more polished work, but this 
would have resulted, doubtless, in a sacrifice of strength to the teachers 
receiving training. 

PUPILS. 

Fiffcy-two pupils were admitted to the normal school upon the regu- 
larly prescribed terms of admission — graduation from the high school 
and the successful outcome of a competitive examination. Forty nine 
were graduated. 

APPLIANOES^ 

Tn the normal school subjects should be presented in ways that have 
i^rowuout of a psychological basis. This must be done by all of the 
teachers at all times, so that the pupil-teachers may have, both by 
direct and by indirect teaching, the foundation and example for the 
right professional habit in this durection. For much of this work appM- 
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ances in the form of apparatus for experimentation, charts, fmd books 
are needed. 

Along this line the normal school was somewhat destitnte, its equip- 
ment consisting of two microscopes, a few physiological models, and 
not more than lialf a dozen books of any value to it. Tliis inea^reriiess 
of supply cri])])le(l tlie work of tlie scliool by cansiii*,'- delay, inis])l;i('e- 
meut, or abaiidoiiinent of work tliroii^li a failure to secuie i)roiter 
ai)paratus, or a failure, to secure it wlieii needed. Simple appliances for 
experiments in elementary pliysics, a larcjer supply of microscopes, and 
a small library of good books for the exclusive use of the school would 
economize time and increase the scope and thoroughness of the work. 

NORMAL CLASS WORK. 

The work in the elass room was divided into the following parts: 

(1) Testing and reviewiiiu- knowledge of facts. 

(2) Synthosi/ino: i)arts to build entireties aod analyzing tbese to determine rela- 
tions aii<l iiitcr(l«'i»('iHl<Mi( (' of ])arts. 

(3) Kslahlisliiiijj: ;i pi n. tical ]»sj cliological basis of teaching. 

(4) Making a course ot study. 

(5) Diacuasing \?ays and lueans of presenting subjects. 

The first of these points consisted of a study and a review of the 
subjects taught in the grades of the piiblie schools. Wherever 
knowledge of any subject, or part of a sMbject, was citlior wantin- or 
uncertain, wherever the fonndations had l)e('n laid by didactic work, 
the defect was made <(()(td by dcvclniMnent or ro-])rcscntiii^- to renew and 
streiifrthen the wc^akened imj^ession. Mn<di work of this kind was 
fonnd necessary. Knowledge from the ^itudent's standpoint nsnally 
falls far short when considered from the teacher's point of view. The 
logical, scientific treatment of nature study in the graded schools 
increased the academic work of the normal school, as many of the pupil 
teachers had not taken the nature subjects in the hij^h school. 

language, in its two divisions of composition and ^^ranimai ; liooi^ra- 
phy, including a study of botany, zoolo^^y, ontlines of o-e(do-v, and 
weather phenomena; arithmetic, readiii«r, sixdling, and p(Miniansiiii>, 
with the special snbjects of music, health, and drawing, were taught in 
the normal school. 

The second point of study consisted of gathering the divisions of a 
subject into a logical unit, the ralations of whose parts were studied 
to give the pupil-teachers the power to determine values, to distinguish 
essentials from nonessentials, and to give them a sense of proportion, 
making a basis for balanced symmetrical plans and execution. The 
larger relations binding subjects together were studied, giving rise to 
an appreciation of unification of work. 

The third point, which was almost whollv exi)erimontal in its treat- 
"1!^^*^^"®^^®''^ as exhanstively as the time allowed for it and the 
practical issues warranted. It consisted of a study of the two sources 
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of information — original and derived — in their nature, and their value 
and place in the education of the cbild. Attention to the most obvious 
relations existing between the mind and body of the child, with the 
practical bearing of this knowledge upon teaching, was followed by a 
short study of the nature and development of the mental faculties in 
their relation to education. It deemed best to put the pupil-teachers, 
as much as possible, in contact with the child mind as their source of 
iiifonnation. A few simple books on pedagogy were read by the class 
With a knowledge of the subject-matter and a practical, everyday 
knowledge of the mind of the child, as a basis, the pupil teachers 
planned a course of study which was compared with the one used 
in the schools for the sake of measuring and confirming their theoretical 
work. 

Methods were given chiefly by means of lessons followed by an 
analysis of these to determine their purpose, the parts composing the 
subject, the relative value of these parts and the unity, or singleness 
of purpose, shown in the work. Suggestive lessons were frequently 

given by different members of the fe»culty. 

Tlie amount to be accomplished, the division of the school, and the 
siiortness of the course narrowed the work of the school to a prepara- 
tion for tea(;hing in the hi st five grades only. It seems necessary that 
the pupil- teachers be trained to teach in all of the grades of the school, 
system. 

THE PBACTIOB SOJHOOLS. 

This department was composed of ten schools. By increasing the 
number of first grades from two to four the facilities for practice in 
the grade to which most of the graduates are assigned were corre- 
spondingly increased. The remaining six schools were made up, two 
schools in each of the grades, from the second to the fourth, inclusive. 
All of these were taught by the pupil-teachers under the direction and 
supervision of the training and practice teachers. Every pupil had 
practice in tlie first grade and in at least two of the otiiers. The trains 
ing teachers, by dividing classes and in various other ways, greatly 
increased the opportunities for practice for the pupil-teachers. The 
work of the practice schools corresponded to that of the same grades of 
the other city schools. The condition of the pupils in this department 
at the end of the year was satisfactory, comparing very favorably with 
that of children taught outside of the normal school. 

OLOSma BXEBOISES. 

The closing exercises were simple and informal, and were therefore 
correspondingly pleasant. Pupils of the school, with their immediate 
Iriends, the faculty of the normal school, the superintendent and other 
men|bers of the board of education, the supervisors, and a few others, 
met at the Frw^klin school, when addresses by Hon. W. B. Pow€^, Dr, 
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r. E. Lane, Mr. J. T. Freeinan, and Dr. A. H. Witmer, with music by Mr. 
Antou Kaspar and Mr. Arthur Mayo, gave pleasure, encourageinoiit, 
and comineudation to the graduatiug class. The diplomas were given 
by Dr. A. H. Witmer. 

On behalf of our faculty, permit me to make grateftil acknowledg- 
ments for your interest in the normal school. 
Bespectfdlly, 

Ida Gilbebt Mybbs, Principal 

Hon. W. B. Powell, 

Sujjcrintciideut of Public Schools, 



DRAWING. 

Washington, D. 0., June 30, 1894, 
Dear Sir: The school year of 1893-'94 was such a busy one for 
teachers that art had something of a struggle. I think, however, it 
will be conceded that it suffered no loss anywhere, while in some parts 

of tlie course unusually "^ood results were secured. 

The principal ctfort of the year was directed toward i)utting new life 
into representation. The obscrvati(Ui and exi)ression of li^ht and 
shade had the ])r(nious year been thorou.uhly incorporated into tiic 
course from the lil'tli to the eighth grade, both inclusive. It was ti lt to 
be necessary while keeping this work up to the standard ahead) 
attained to enlarge the scope of representation, which was in danger ot 
falling into lines of work that were too restricted. This was beiug 
remedied in lower grades through the application of drawing to science 
work. It had also been accomplished in construction and decoration 
through its application to that part of the work which is technically 
known as manual training. 31ucii was accomplished in this most 
important field of work. Gratifying results in plant forms, the variety 
of subjects represented in modeling, and the drawing of groups of 
objects of various kinds in the schoolroom all gave evidence ol prt>g 
ress in this direction. 

Yet the general result was too largely that the pupil believed he 
could draw nothing but the special objects that he had been taught to 
draw, and if requested to represent something else fiEaled to apply 
acquired skill or knowledge of principles. 

The attempt to more effectually counteract this tendency was initi 
ated by a series of lessons given to teachers suggesting methods ot 
training that it was hoped would lead to the desired result. 

Without going into the details of the methods suggested, it may be 
sufficient to say tliat the lirst was by uwnus of observation lessons on 
the geometric solids, in various positions. These lessons included ora 
expression and rapid sketching on blackboard and paper. 

The second was the immediate application of that which had been 
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Teamed through work on the solids to objects in the schoolroom, as 
inside window shutters, doors, pictures, and corners of the room. 

The third exercise consisted of drawings made from the windows of 
the school building. There is scarcely a schookoom window in Wash- 
in o ton fi oin wliich some subject can not be selected for study, as tower, 
steeple, gable, balcony, or im entire building, simple in construction and 
with surroundinos that are picturesque. Sometimes the corner of a 
fence or wall supplies the subject. This, of course, is individual work, 
but often a whole section can be employed in this way at one time, as 
the pupils need not be entirely confined to their own schoolroom. An 
exercise of this kind has the advantage of being, when it is desired, 
under the direct supervision of the teacher. 

The fourth exercise was the making of drawings at home, accompany- 
ing each when presented with a written description of the position of 
the observer and other important data. 

In the spring outdoor sketches were encouraged. In many schools 
they were requii cd. Sometimes a class was taken out by the regular 
or a special teacher. In some instances pupils in the seventh and 
eighth grades were allowed to go in small groups in the immediate 
vicinity of the building to return in an hour with sketches. 

Twenty-four meetings of teachers were held in connection with this 
work, four in each of the six city divisions. 

Eighteen lessons were given for third and fourth grade teachers on 
the illustrative drawing connected with the science work of these grades. 
Tiiese lessons were given in the normal schookooms by use of naaterials 
provided for normal school instruction. 

Two meetings of fifth grade teachers were held, one at the Franklin 
and the other at the Towers school, for considering the cultivation of 
the color sense. In the color work 1 was greatly aided by the charm- 
ing little book, issued by the Prang Educational Company, entitled 
Suggestions for Instruction in Color. Directions and suggestions for 
first, second, and third grade work were given in three of the series of 
monthly meetings held by the supervisor of primary grades. 

After consultation it was thought desirable to provide a course m 
drawing for the schools consisting of different grades, for the purpose 
of economizing time in teaching the subject. It was found that the 
teachers of these schools were unable to coordinate the graded work for 
l)rofitable presentation to several grades at a time, becaufiie they were 
too strongly inclined to keep separate the work of each grade. 

The use of Prang's shorter course as a text-book seemed to be the 
best solution of the problem, and this was accordingly adopted for 
ungraded schools. In the application of this new scheme one or two 
exceptions were made in schools containing only seventh and eighth 
grades, but it is questiotiablc whether these concessions were advisable. 

Three meetings of the teachers of each of the two divisi0ns woto 
held daring the year. 
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Before the pablieation of this r^^p<>rta new ^mmgemoit ui tiie eoorse 
of slodyinthebigliaelMM^willbemQse. B^r tiiisnev eoorse Ike popfls 
of the first and second years wiD be giyen general art eoltare, by eon- 
oectiDg their exercises in free-hand and instame&tal drawing with 
both historic and modem art forms, tbroogh leetureB, Hbtiofraphy, 
^tutiy at rlir :::: .ir. l art «.tllrrry. and stndy of the best eiiUiiplcS 

of architet.tdic aud oiL ti ients furnished by our sarroniidinjr?. 

In the third and fourth, years th^^ >rn<ly it.self and the oour>e aie put 
ujH'n an elective ba:^ in accordance with the high-school cuiTii alum- 
whirh provide^ flifferent coarse^ of study for those having diffmnt 
aims in lile. In planning tlie drawing eoiirae we hare endeaTored to 
meet all demai^so &r as tiiey hare refooieeto definite lines of work 
and can be harmonixed with the ge&oal (M^anization of tke s^ooL 

mOSMAIs SCHOOL. 

The course in iUnstracive drawing given to the papils at the normal 
8ehfx»l wa.< made to coincide with the aeienee w<^k as to Ite order in 
which the Mib|ecte were tmk&i np. 

The snbfects were bods, brandies^ Ibliagey and tnaatBj item natoie; 
insects fitw fiving and preserved specimens; iHrds from slnflEbd speci- 
mens; d<»Destie smimals from living sf>ecimens in the schoolroom and 
home observat.'iL : Mrher ai^iinals from studies at the Zo«do^cal Garden 
and the mnseam: the homan hgure from life: ge<\i:raphiral work from 
observation daring excursions made for this ]»uri)Ose. These subjects 
were srndie*! as to part^ wholes, and en\'ironment. 

As one end Uj be attained was facility of expression with the chalk 
on the blackb« rani, these were the ■'stmalft principally nsed, the draw 
ings > ng made directly fron tlie object or from poMil memoraDda of 
field obeervayMis. 

Charcoal diarts on papa-, to show development or environment, were 
atoo made lor nse in the schoolroom. 

Hie pupils gave evidence (rf very decided improvement at the close 
of the year. 

A fear has Lw^-en growing in the minds of many persons that there is 
a tendency iu our public s^h^<»Ls to give too little attentitm to the art 
idea, as it is designated; ika: • onrses of study are merely courses of 
study in drawing snboerncBt to MinBal iiKLnstries or scientific work, 
as the ease may be. 

It seems to me that the geacEsl tzoid of work in our schools is in the 
opposite directioD. We aie and have always be<»i confronted with this 
danger in sone Hdth. It comes not so much from courses oi study as 
ftom the lack of art culture m those who carry them out. 

Hie art idea a .-pirit that with its magic toiu h infuses life into the 
dead fom, and unless eitiier teacher or pupil posse&a itj it will not be 
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imparted through or received from any course of study. Our hope is 
in the general increase of this culture, which touching bath teach^ and 
pupil is gradually raising the standard. 

That this increase has been marveloas mnjime wha can look baek- 
ward twenty jernm must acknowled^id^ The growth of the art idea in 
the Washingtoh schools has been so marked that I think we need not 
fear its eMminatioii. Ckir speipial teachers love the art for its own sake, 
and do not cease to stndy for their own advancement while teaching. 
.Many of the regular teachers have, because of their love of the subject, 
supplemented their high and normal school training by study in the 
art schools. 

The latest fear expressed is from the increase of science work in the 
schools and the dread of a too exclusive study from the natural instead 
of the art form. This last dread seems a little strange when we con- 
sider that the almost universal advice given by the artist to the student 
is to go to nature. It is true there is danger here as everywh^^ but I 
think less than iu the mechanical copying of art forms whose subtle 
spirit the pupil does not toetj and whose perfect forms he has not skill 
to imitate. 

The child is at least nearer to a life that he feels, and feeling it he 
will be more apt to give some expression to it, imperfect though it 
may be. 

The long training of the hand and the line culture necessary to the 
reproduction and appreciation of a standard example of fine art would 
seem to imply that these studies as examples for drawing shoiild be 
taken up at a later stage of development. It is not my present pturpose, 
lH)weTer, to ^seuss t^is quesdon. The subjeet I have in hand is th^ 
developm^t of the art idea through nature study. Having asserted 
that the art idea is developed through nature study as conducted in 
our Washington schools, I have been asked to explain how. 

1 would i)remise that the result of nature study is that the child, 
tlirouj^li observation, gains a knowledge of the structure of plants and 
animals which are subjects of daily observation and becomes interested 
in their homes, habits, and perfect adaptation to environment 5 he is also, 
through excursions^ made acquainted with many facta relating to the 
formation of tiie earth's surface and the processes by which such effects 
are produced. He is encouraged and guided to the expression of the 
results of Ms observation in good Ihiglish, oral and written, and also 
of those childlike conceptions of phenomena which invest all his sur- 
roundings with life and prompt him to weave his ideas into story. 

But there is a graphic language by means of which many of these 
ideas may be expressed, and under the guidance of this study we train 
him in this form of expression. 

The record is indeed a childish one ; he can not make an elaborate and 
refined drawing that would satisfy an artist or a scientist, for he i» 
neither the one nor the other. He is striving to see and struggling to 
expressL ^hal shaU he be led to do that will show to both seien^fic 
P 0 H 5 9 
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draftsman and artist that' he has a definite aim — ^the same for which 
they are striving— to express graphically the leading ideas in his mind 

at the time? 

An example from experience may make this clear: 

The class is studyiuu" the formation of soil from rock. They are 
taken Avliere a cnt is made through a hill for the ])urpose of lowering 
the grade of a street. The child actually sees a section that shows the 
process of soil formation. He is also (jonfronted with a bit that an artist 
wonld be delighted to portray. The large rocks at the base, the gradual 
breaking np into smaller bits intermingled with soil, the layer of soiJ, 
with the vegetation crowning all, the roots ai the trees and bashes 
strugjiling through, and the Mnge of overhanging vines. As his excur- 
sions are arranged in the spring and fall he sees all this in its most 
beautiful asi)ect. But the leading idea in his mind, which he is to 
express, is this wonderful traiisfurmatiou of rock to soil. 

An untrained ndult would sit down in despair before such a piece of 
work, bnt we do wrong to imagine this to be the child's condition of mind, 
nnless his impulse to express has been suppressed, fie says there are 
big stones, and he fearlessly makes them; little ones, and he gets that 
idea down in some shape; he represents the soil or perhaps hesitates 
and informs his teacher that he does not know how to show this. She 
shows him on her own paper how she would handle the pencil to pro- 
duce the efiPect. If he is advanced enough to feel dissatisfied with his 
drawinu' lie is shown that there is something which lie lias not seen, as 
that the divisions b(^twcen the stones are darker than the stones and 
broader than he has made them, etc. 

Or the lesson is in the schoohoom; the subject, leaves. The chil- 
dren have studied leaves. For the drawing lesson the teacher selects 
subjects suited to the capacities of those tonght. She asks them to 
tell her with the pencil something about the leaf, perhaps simply its 
shape or the shape of its stem and miidrib, and if the leaf is near the 
child, its size. At another time the shape and color, or in a large leaf 
the veins that can be seen at a distance. I will not add more details of 
method. It is evident that the thought in all this work of recording is 
selection and concentration of purpose, without which no artistic expres- 
sion is possible. It is through this power that vague impressions 
become defined, tliat chaos is resolved into form. 

The highest reach of the graphic art is to express the life in some 
of its manifestations through form and oc^or. How can we better 
begin the cultivation of this power or the appreciation of it in others 
than by calling the attention to its expression in natural forms f This 
flower or leaf is graceftd, or its qualities are strength and vigor. 
What is it that gives expression to these qualities, the curvature or 
straightness of the stalk, or the angle at which the tiower, or leaf is 
poised upon it? You must get this or your drawing will not express 
the character of the tiower or leaf. 

This tree branch, the fixed and rugged character of the older growth, 
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the grace and delicacy of the new shoots, the nntiriog aspiration 
which year by year puts forth new twigs ever striving upward and 
outward; what is it gives this almost human expression? Does your 
drawing, with its straight tapering stems, give any such expression ? 
No; because its character is manifested through its law of growth, and 
that you have not shown. Study this, and you will give life to your 
representation. When the student sees the possibility of thus express- 
ing the inner life of the lower forms of creation lie has laid the foun- 
dation for art expression and prepared his mind, so far as it is capable 
of such preparation, for seeing that the art form has an inner life, the 
ideal of its creator. He will look for it^ appreciate it, and search for 
the means employed to express it. 

To aid the imagination in primary work blackboard pictures and 
charts help to show the homes and habits of the insects, birds, and 
other animals studied. Stories are told in connection with these. The 
story is illustrated. 

The children write similar stories, and illustrate them with their own 
sketches. In this work the children are left to express themselves in 
their own way according to ability ali eady acquired. Their previous 
study of the subject is a great help to them in drawing the forms. 

Eespectfully submitted, 

S. E. W. PULLEE, 

Direetress of Drawing. 

W. B. Powell, SuperintencLenU 

MANUAL TRAINING REPORT. 

School year 1893-^94. 

Washington, June so, 1894, 
Dear Sir: I offer the following general figuies and comments con- 
cerning the work of the manual-training department for the year just 
ended; 

Vnmber of boys enrolled in the city shops from the seventh grade at the 

opening of school .^0 

Number of boys enrolled in the city shops from the eighth grade at the 

opening of school 687 

Number of boys enrolled in the lii<^li school shops at the opening of school. 196 
Number of boys enrolled in the county shops from grades five to eight at 

the opening of school 142 

Total enrollment at the opening of school 1, OO-l 

Total enrollment at the close of school 1, 637 

Average enrollment 1, 770 

Cost of maintoiningf foor high school shops $1, 776. 94 

Cost per pnpil, high school shops, average enroUm'ent, 189 . : . i. \. . 9. 40 

Cost of maintaining ten city grammar school shops.. 1, 976. 21 

Cost per pupil, city grammar school shops^ averi^e enrollment, 1,443 .... 1. 36 

Cost of maintaining six county shops * 19D. 09 

Cost per pupil, county shops, average enrollment, 138 1.44, 

Total cost of maintaining all shops, including additions and ^Texiairs to 

tool equipments, and supplies for the year 3, 052. 24 

Cost per pupil, average enrollment, 1,770 - - 2. 23 
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If it T^ere possible, I would be glad to present for your review, in 
place t^'aiiy written repeat, all tke material result^ ot tbe individual 
efforts of teacbers and pspilsw These results kave astonished aod 
delighted parents in hundreds of iuHnes, as as many fiieods and 
interested strangers who have visited our schools, especially dming the 
recent closing days. 

These results, however, are valuable to the tea(;her only because they 
are evidences of another as real though less material result. That this 
latter result exists, and that our system is each year gaining in ability 
to bring it about, I can confidently assure you. Young men who have 
received our training tiurough Uie last &ve or six years of their school 
life here, are now scattered among the many high grade seieiitifie and 
engineering schools. They fiteely, and in no nneertam tennsi, allot a 
fair share of the credit for their sacoessul preparation and work te th« 
advantages accruing from the manual training coursew That these 
boys would have succeeded without manual training may be admitted. 
That they could have succeeded as well, could have beuehted as tiilly 
by their subsequent study, could so easily and well have decided ui)on 
this course of study, they themselves deny. 

There is a still more subtle result evidenced, principally in tbe cases 
of those who come to us with the greater need of an awakening and a 
reform in the matter of habits, which are the effect of breeding and 
surroundings. I>aily the manual training instructor has opportunities 
to criticise and correct, opportunities arising largely ftom the nature 
of the work and seldom presented to the regular teacher. 

Thus in various ways this manual feature of the public school course 
aids the older branches in buildiug up and training solid ca])acity in 
the i)ui)ils. and in ways of its own gives an added value to the curiieu- 
lum. The day when the inteUigent investigator can doubt these state- 
ments, as applied to our Washington schools, is past. Every eflbit is 
now directed toward increasing, as far as x>ossible, the efficiency of the 
means whereby tiiey are made staitements of £aet. 

I fed obliged in this connectioa to earnestly ask that Ite mipervisiBg 
corps^ve special 4ittention to seeoring the utmost possible eooperation 
between regular teachers and the manual training instructors. By 
this request I do not mean to imply that such cooperation is generally 
lacking, quite the contrary; but the limit has not, I am sure, been 
reached. AVhere this personal cooperation of teachers does not exist, 
it is doubtful if, with those boys who need it most, the work of one 
materially assists the work of the otherj and it is certain that the 
value, to such boys, of the manual work is reduced to a mininuini. 

The work in the grammar-school grades has been carried through in 
the steady, progresdve manner which has ehftraeteriMd it so gwerally 
for two years past. The teadiers are becoming more aente and confi- 
dent, and are finding their way to a pedagogical basis for their methods 
of instmotionu I would ask for them a substantial iucreaae of salary* 
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I kuow of none more genwally deserving, becati«e of thein^sponsibility, 
or the importance and the amount of work done. 

Compared to tlie quality of the results reached for the first few years 
in tlie county, the work there is approaching a liigli state of excellence. 
Tliis is especially gratifying, and 1 hope it will be possible at least to 
keep the standard which has been fixed. I wish to recommend the prep- 
aration of different and better facilities at Benning. Therewval^ 
the shop from the Beuaimg sdieol to the smaU baikliii^ on the Am- 
costia road was a serious setback to all intsffests eomem&A, ia what 
manner is too obvioiM to regime m^ion. Ifke iiest pian for Improv- 
ing the conditions, and suggested by the principal of the Benning 
school, is to erect a enitable building on the same lot with the last- 
named school. Such a building could accommodate both shop and 
kitchen, for the objections to the existing situation apply with greater 
force to the cooking school. 

Hcgardin^- the introduction of drawings of shop exercises into the 
regular drawing work, it may be said to have been indicative of success 
in future, though not altogether so this year. 1?^s was dne to the 
generally experimenti^ character of tiie plain, io; part, imd in part to 
the lack of experienee oi' both classes of teachera. Many the drawr 
backs are clearly seen, md therefore the lietter aaoA earner mmmted. 
Further trial wiU aBdon&tecUjr show the yalne of the idea more fnlly. 

In the high-school grades of the training the boys have been divided 
into two groups, those taking the work as a minor study for two 
hours a week, and those taking it as a major study for six hours a 
week. The whole number taking it comprised nearly 05 i)er cent of 
all the boys in the Central higli school. Nearly a third of this num- 
l)er were in the six-hour group. There could be no better evidence 
that the incorporation of manual training as a prescribed study in the 
most suitable coarse would prove popular and valuable. Xt should be 
so treated as to be equally adi^ted aad valuable to the JSkOsA talented 
boy who may desire the fhllest prepara^n Ibr advauoet work, and to ' 
him who seeks only to prepay himself in a modem way for modern 
conditions." To meet thci former requirements it must manifestly be 
kept on the highest possible plane. For the latter, the course can 
readily be made sufficiently elastic to allow a broader, more general 
trjiiiiing. 

The standard shown by the results in the high-school manual train- 
ing for the past year is high. The changes of teachers in the tirst-year 
work and the somewhat experimental character of the work of the six- 
hour boys in all yeare did not permit of moi^ thaa p oonsistent 
advance, but the enlargement of the oourses was alon^g the right lines, 
and the same policy is advised for auoth^ year. The work is eon* 

sidered more in detail in the report on manual training m the Oeiitral 

high school. 

Yours, respectfully, 

J. A. OHAMBSRLAm, DirecUfT. 
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HEALTH BXBRCISBS. 

' Washtnoton, D. O., Jwm 30, 1894. 

Dear Sir: Tliere is gratification in submitting this my fifth report 
of health exercises in the pnblic schools, feeling that at the end of live 
years one is able to judge of the success and permanency of such work. 

It has fcr^en our general aim to conii)lement the work of those in 
authority who, by giving new commodious buildings, well lighted and 
ventilated, seek to make the schoolroom a place where all the condi 
tions are favorable to health; a place where parents can send their 
children knowing that while at school they are living under healthful 
conditions. 

It has been onr special aim to let body growth keep pace with 

growth of mind. The alternation of mental and physical effort, whether 
that physical effort be singing, drawing, modeling, manual training, or 
physical exercises, is most essential to keep the equilibrium betweeu 
mind and body. 

Mere physical exercise however, does not secure that regular, system 
atic training of the body as a whole which we seek in our syst(^m of 
health exercises. Singing strengthens the vocal organs and lungs; 
drawing trains the hand and eye; manual training goes fiEurther and 
besides training the eye and hand, strengthens the arm, etc. All such 
work as a means of training the whole body is but fragmentary, so to 
our health exercise do we look for such physical work as will round out 
the entire child. 

The value of our system of health exercises in the schoolroom nniy be 
brietiy considered under three heads: first, as a means of health; sec- 
ond, as a means of mental training; third, as a means of cultivation. 

Tending toward health, relief from the constant sitting position is 
obtained, healthful positions are assumed and the habit of holding 
them formed, the circulation is quickened, muscles grow and are 
strengthened, internal organs are indirectly exercised, and all parts of 
the body are developed equally. 

A series of movements calling into play all the groups of muscles, 
these movements being symmetrical and executed with precision, aids 
in bringing about an equal development of the brain desired. Exer- 
cise is thereby given to those motor centers which control movement. 
By precision the necessary brain center is called into action at will, and 
by symmetrical movements the corresponding brain centers on each side 
of the brain acting together, the two sides are developed equally. >V liei i 
eonducted as a drill, our health exercises being generally executed to 
words of command or signals, become valuable as a means of training 
the nerve centers. These centers acting when a movement is made, 
when that movement is repeated will act with more exactness, thereby 
formmg habits. Thus control over the muscles and their obedience to 
the will is secured. 

These exercises carefully selected, presented in a methodical way, and 
given with regularity, become an importaait factor in the work of culti- 
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vatioii, the aim of all true education. IlBder this head the formation 
of correct habits of poise of body while standing, carriage of the body 
while wal king, economy of movement essential to grace, quietness of 
iniunier,aJI tend t o esthetic culture and refinement which are of no sinall 
import in tlieir reflex eflect upon character. 

Each health lesson, containing its set of exercises for each part of the 
body, is planned to occupy about fifteen minutes. These exercises, 
culled from all sources, some original on the part of the health teacher, 
are chosen with special reference to their hygienic value. Much of 
school work being done wMle sitting at a desk, the physical tendency 
is inward and downward. For this reason exercises which stretch the 
muscles outward and backward are given special importance, thereby 
counteracting the ctfect of working while sitting. Deep breathing, 
with or without arm movements, is never omitted. Movements which 
bear directly on the internal organs, aiding the involuntary muscles to 
do their work, are given. A group of such exercises, successively 
calling into action the head, trunk, arms, and legs, increasing the blood 
supply in these respective parts, constitutes a health lesson. 

In the first and second grades advantage is taken of children's delight 
in using the imagination. Pretending to do things which are done 
outside of school makes children happy in the doing. Other move- 
ments have some thought as a basis. These may be the physical 
expression of ideas presented in other lessons of the day. We try to 
iiave the greatest degree of freedom during the exercise time, and to 
this end en(;onrage an interested yjlayful spirit. In this respect the 
physical exercises of the first two years of school life are a continua- 
tion of the i)hiy8 and games of the kindergarten, and form a con- 
necting link between them and the precise ^acat^QxtAl gymnaistics 
beginning with the third grade. 

All schools of the same grade receive the same instrucMon and are 
kept together in the work. The lesson sheets continue to be an effect- 
ive means of keeping the class teacher informed as to the amount of 
work to be done and the manner of doing it. After each new lesson 
given by the health teacher, the regular teacher receives personal help. 
Criticism of the review lesson due to faults of the class, are given to 
the class. Helpful suggestions and criticisms of the teacher's method 
are made privately. 

Tlie work is now systematized in regard to positions and signals. 
The Domenclature is settled, so that the teacher having once learned 
the name of a movement or direction, is able to use it on future occa* 
^ions, thus making the work eaeder. The year's work has been marked 
by a finer grading of exercises. Many given In years past in higher 
grades are now given in lower grades. 

A higher standard each year has been presented, keeping pace with 
the growing powers of the child and the better understanding on the 
part of the teacher. The past year, in all grades above the secondj 
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greater fffedsion e£ md^ente&t and perfectkm in the exeroiae as a whole 
rere inaifited OB. 

As in every bran^ of school work, tte interat depends on the 

;eacher. On this intjerest depends the success of tiie work. So mnch 

lo we feel this tliat Ave bend all onr ener^es to give life and interest 
yhile instructing, thereby setting an example to the regular teacher. 
50 far as we are able to Judge, the interest has not decreased. We try 
o cultivate iu the school children an intelligent appreciation of the 
:ahie of gymnastics. 

The best work is done in sehools in which the teacher, understanding 
md appreciating the value of the work, applies it to the daily roatme 
)f the school, carrying out at all times during the di^ the lessons taught 
n regard to healthfnl positions while sitting, deep breathisg, rising, 
iitting, standing, and walking. Constantly keeping before their minds 
he ideal high chest, level chin, and straight back, presenting the sub- 
ect in ever-changing new ways, encouraging aiul enforcing the same, 
jan not fail to have its effect upon tlie ]>resent growth and future car- 
iage of our little men and women, (iirls have been encouraged and 
irged to have their new school dresses made with loose waists and large 
sleeves so necessary for freedom of movement and the healthftil eilect 
>f exercise. Looking forward to the next year, an exhortatbn to this 
»fi(Bct was made by the health teacher in all the sixf^ and seventh 
grades of the city. 

Dnring the year 496 classes received regular instruction. This rep- 
•esents a school iwpulation of 1*0,000 children. If an interruption 
K;curred in the program, the lesson was delayed but never omitted. 

The obvious results of such training are that i)ui)ils are obeying 
tromptly a word of command, executing more accurately, getting more 
control over their muscles, becoming less awkward in movement, 
mproving in carriage and moving with quietness. 

It is encouraging to know that the teachers themselves frequently 
emark the* ditter^ce in physical sliiHty between our chiMren and 
hose coming from other plaoes. The heidth teacher is invariably able 
lo pick out the child who has not received previous training in this 
irork. The improvement has been so gradual that it is doubtftd if we 
il>preciate how much has been accomplished in the last five years. 

As in my last rc])ort I urge the introduction ol' dumb-bells into all 
Mghth grades, and wands into all seventh grades. Such exercises 
vould be given to supplement the free exercises, thus giving variety 
md added interest and completin^j our graded course. 

The crying need of our schools today is better fitting desks and seats. 
Dhwe can be no donbt that ttrach of the spinid curvature found in adults 
las been produced by faulty writing posil^ons taken in the schoolroom 
luring the period of growth. Besks too high or too low, seats too high 
«• too low, desks and seats not properly placed in regard to each other, 
ril produce wamped abnormal positions of the body which, when con- 
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stantly assumed teiid to become Axed. I would suggest that in extreme 
cases of misfits the required seats and desks be changed from one room 
to another. For health and comfort the ideal desks and seats are those 
whic h are adjustable and can be adapted to the sitting height of the 
individual child. I would respectfully recommend that the school- 
houses now being built be furnished with adjustable desks and seats. 
In these buildings the furniture of various manufacturers can be tested 
as to their durability and practicability. 

By the resignation of Miss Coleman who helped to start our work 
and contributed much toward its success the corps of health teachers 
lost a valued member. Miss Holmes, & graduate of the Washington 
Normal School, was chosen to succeed Miss Coleman. 

i?o Miss Squier, Miss Brockett, Miss Oberly, and Miss Holmes, who 
have so ably carried on the work under my direction, my grateful 
acknowledgment is due. 

Thanking you lor all kindness in the past, I am, 
Very respectfully, 

Ebbecca Stoneeoad. 

Mr. W. B. Powell, 

Superintendent of Public Schools, 
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BRIEF SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 



SUPERINTENDENT. 

G. F. T. Coos, Samner School. 

CLEBK. 

J. W. F. Smith, Samner Sohool. 

SUPEBTI8IKO PBINiCIPAJ^. 

Seventh division H. P. Montgomery Sumner School. 

Eighth division (A) W. S. Montgomery John F. Cook SchooL 

Eighth division (B) J. H. N. Waring Lincoln School. 

PRINCIPALS. 

High School F. L. Cardozo High So^ol. 

Normal School Lucy E. Moten (Miss) Magrnder School. 

DIBBCTORS. 

Music H. F. Grant 1216 W street NW. 

Mnsic J. T. Layton 1722 Tenth street NW. 

Drawing T. W. Hnnster High School. 

Mannal draining J. H. Hill Miller Sohool. 

DIRBCTRESSES. 

Cooking Mattie B. Cook (Miss) Miller SchooL 

Sewing Carrie E. Syphax (Miss) ...Stevens SchooL 

Physical culture Hattie B. George (Miss)*. ..619 B street NE. 



'Directress at the time uf printing this report. 
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SUPERINTENDENT COOK'S REPORT. 



Washington, D. C, September 30, 1894. 

The Board of Trustees of Public Schools of the District of Columbia. 

Gentlemen : Herewith is presented the report of the schools of the 
seventh and eighth divisions of the pablic schools of the District of 
Columbia, embracing all the public colored Scho6ls of Washington and 
(leorgetown, tor the school year ending June 30, 18t4. Snbihitt^ urith 
this report are the reports of the supervising principals, of the prin- 
cipals of the High and Normal schools, of the director of manual train- 
ing, and of the directresses of sewing, cooking, and physical culture. 

Statistics showing the classification of the pupils embraced in the 
enrollment, the number of teachers employed and their classification, 
the cost of tuition, the cost of supervision, and other information are 
presented in detaU in the following tabulated statement:. 

The whole nnmber of pupils enrolled was 12,233. They were eiuN^ed 



as follows: ^ 

Normal School - - 26 

High School - * — 

Total - ^86 



Grammar sohools: 

Eighthgrade 492 

Seyenth grade ' • 736 

Sixth grade 813 

Flffch grade - > 1^20& 

Total.. ^»25e 

Primary hcIiooIs : 

Fourth ^^rade 1) 510 

Third grade 1,788 

Second grade 2, 277 

First grade ,....v...-.»— 2, 922 

Total 8,497 



Grand total.... 12,233 

The entire number of schools in these two divisions was 225. They 
were dassifled as follows; 

Kormal School * ...... " 1 

High School - 1 

Total 2 
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Grammar schools : ' • 

Eighth grade 10 

Seventh grade 15 

Sixth grade 16 

Fifth grade 22 

Total ^ 

Primary scliools: 

Fourth grade ♦ - • • • • 27 

Third grade • *33 

Second grade • t ^ 

First grade ♦ 

Total 160 



Grand total 225 

The wiiole number of teachers employed was 272, of whom 239 were 
female and 33 male. They were enrolled in grades as follows : 

Supervising principals ^ 

Normal School - • • ^ 

High School 19 

Grammar school: 

Eighth gradf^ 10 

Seventh grade 15 

Sixth grade - 1^ 

Fifth grade * 22 

Primary schools: 

Fourth grade 27 

Third grade ^ 

Second grade ^ 

First grade 53 

Teachers of music , ^ 

Teachers of drawing » ^ 

Teachers of carpentry 5 

Teachers of metal workiiig 2 

Teachers of cookery - 5 

Teachers of sewing *^ 

Teadiers of physical cultnre .....^ 3 

Total. 

Teachers graduates of the Washington High and Normal schools 179 

Teachers gradoatet of other normal schools ^ 

Teachers graduates of high schools only 22 

Teachers graduates of colleges 1^ 

Teachers graduates of colleges and normal schools 2 

Teachers not graduates of any of the above courses ^ 

276 

Teachers counted in more than one oonrse • - ^ 

Total 2W 



• One under instruction of assistant teacher in Normal School, 
t Two under instruction of assistant teacher in Normal School. 
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The cost of schools for supervision and teaching: 

Supf^rintendent $2, 250. 00 

Clerk .;. 800.00 

Mossen «?er 200. 00 

Supervising priucipals, 3, at $2,000 each 6, 000. 00 

Total 9, 260.00 

Cost per papil (^timated on the average enrollment/ 10, 141) .... ...... .91 



TUITION. 

Normal School : 

Prhicipal $1,500.00 

Two teachers -. 1,000.00 

One teacher 700. 00 



Total * 3, 800.00 A 



Cost per pupil (estimated on the average enrollment, 25) 60. 00 

High School : 

rrincipal 1,800.00 

Eighteen teachers 14,885.00 

Total 16,686.00 



Cost per pupil (estimated on the average enrollment, 426) - 39. 16 

Grammar schools (10 eighth, 15 seyenth, 16 sixth, 22 fifth grade schools). . . 50, 290. 00 

Cost per pupil (estimated on the average enrollment, 2,682) 18. 75 

Primary schools (27 fourth, 38 third, 45 tecond, 66 first grade schools) t79, 890. 64 

Cost per pnpil (estimated on the average enrollment, 7,008) 11. 76 

Special teachers (S music teachers, 8 drawing teachers, 3 physical onltore 

teachers) - 6, 814. 33 

(^8t per pupil (estimated on the average enrollment, 10,141) .fit. 

Teachers of manual training (carpentry, 5; metal working, 2; cookery, 5; 

sewing, 7) 12,100.00 

Cost per pupil (estimated on the whole enrollment, 4,224) 2. 86 

Average cost per pupil for tuition in all the schools (based on the average 

enrollment, 10,141) 16.72 



The following embrace, among other statistics, the average salary 
per teacher, the total cost of instraction, includiag supervision, and 
the amount paid to janitors: 



NORMAL SCHOOL. , 

Nnmber of teachers trained 26 ' 

Average attendance 26 . 

Knmbm: of teachers employed .......1 -4 

Average salary -. $960 * / 

HIGU SCHOOL. 

Number of pupils enrolled . .• 460 

Average enrollment •* 426 

Average attendance , 409 

Per cent of attendance 1 96.1 

Average number of tardiness per month 28. 3 



* Including the cost of teaching five praotioe sohools, $2,650. 

I To he increased by the cost of teaching fiv« pnMsHoe sehools, 13^680. 
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arnber of papfli dismiMod - - — 0 

Baabcr of Umcbtn ^ployed - 19 

▲^i«H^M]«jp«ia 

(M iftntte par pi^il (ertimstod on the mvengt enzollMort) $30. 16 

GRAJIMAK AJSD I'UIMAKY ssCUOOUS. 

HnlMr of pupils enrolled ......... 11,747 

Awan^ enxoHment — ^>690 

Armge att«?n*iance — 9,218 

Per cent of anendance 95.1 

Average number ot tardiness per month 390.3 

Xmnber of pupils dismbsed 4 

Nunibrr of cases of corporal puuiebment .... . 66 

Xumber of teachers employed - — — — 218 

Armge salarr paid - Wl. 16 

▲ir«ngo umber of pupils to the teaeher (estimated on the aTccage snsD- 

aiMHt) 

0«*«f tidtioii per papil (estimated on the average enroUaMSt) US. 43 

Kuaho* «f pupils in all schools 13,233 

SPKCIAL TEACIIKKS. 

Drawin? 8 

Miksic 5 

T^Mich^ of physical cnltore -. 8 

A-Terafe salary paid: 

Dwvins 1188.88 

Mhm $804.77 

DBaebnaof phyaieal caltnre I68S.8S 

A^panir? cost per papil £nr special tnitlon (estimatad oa tta ai«ni§s 

aualtaMt) 10.67 

SI7MXART. 

TWtalcaBt of initraction, inolading supexviaion $118,829.87 

Wksle ntunber of pupils enrolled . ... 12,233 

A^verag^ ezLrv^lliiien: 10, 141 

A ia mgc daily attmdance $,682 

Awnca asift s€ iaali inliuu, tadnding snpvrrisiaB, esstintASed oa : 

(1) WbalaeanltaMat $14.61 

<1) ATsrscasaroOflMat $17.63 

CI) AiM^a daily attaadaaca $18.51 

Xw-cil JuiLocji: e^pea^ed 



ATTEXBANCil. 

Tke YMe umber of pi^ite cwrolMwaft I2,S3S|Or it tethsnm 

^ ftr hutt ^ tiie eiuroQMiit in xhem dwisioiii 
MiM^iHrf^ fiPM tiie UiborinfT da.^e^i, and heno^ ihe l»8iii«» 
^g ifKfmm m wkM WT^ii.e^i dariui: the year unfivorablr affected it 
^ seTwitli *i:v.<:oa and in eighth division A ther^ an iocrease 
m uh« ezLTvCnieai: bai in eiijhth division ^B) thw waa • decj^ase. 
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82.8 per cent of the wliole niiinber cmrolied. The average niunbei* in 
daily attendance was 9,652, or 7S.9 par cent of entire enrollmeiit 
In both of these items of attendance there was an increase over the 
previous year, and when relatively considered with the entire enrollment 
it indicated fuller and more regular embrace of school privileges. This 
was also evidenced in the per cent of attendance based on the average 
enrollment, which was 95.1, or 0.5 more than that in 1892-'93. Scarcely 
anything can reilect greater credit upon this population than the 
interest manifested in and appreciation of their schools through the 
high record of regular attendance annaally attained, and with excel* 
lent degree of nniformity maintained through a long series of years, 
despite large degree of adverse circumstances in life. During the period 
of ten years the lowest record for any year is 94.2. The per cent ol 
attendance in the different schools varied from 88.5 to 98.5. More than 
111) had a per cent of attendance higher than the average for all the 
schools. 

Not only the regularity in attendance as indicated by the per cent of 
attendance, but also the degree of punctuality as indicated by the cases 
of tardiness, is of very creditable character, either absolutely or in com- 
parison with statistics of its kind. The eases of tardiness for the year 
were 4,186, or 34 to every 100 of the average number of pupils enrolled. 
The eddcational value of training to habits of punctuality can not be 
overestimated, either in its relation to school pursuit or to general pur- 
suit in after life. In the earlier years of these schools tardiness was a 
li'c(juent and most serious drawback to school prohciency. Through 
the persistent training of years the habit of punctuality has become so 
largely confirmed that but comparatively little etlortis required now to 
maintain the degree of excellence attained. Occasionally a school 
passes through the year without a case. There are many schools that 
have but few cases to reeord, and a few schools have a comparatively 
large record. 

The £[^wing table shows for each month of the school year the nnm* 
her of pupils on the rolls the last day: 



[Normal School not included in this table.] 



Month. 


Pnpils on the roUa the last day of each month. 


Total 
1892-'93. 


High 
School. 


Seventh 
division. 


Eiglith 
division 
(A). 


Ei^rhlh 
division 
(B.) 


Total 
1893-'94. 








8,500 


445 


3,583 


8,441 


2,978 


10,448 








10,854 


44S 


8,734 


8,601 


8,073 


10,801 








10,828 


488 


8,678 


8,544 


2,933 


10,688 








10, 420 


430 


3,557 


3,393 


2, 893 


10, 273 


January 






10, 180 


430 


3, 613 


3,412 


2, 912 


10, 367 


February. . . 






9, 995 


424 


3, 548 


3,342 


2, 826 


10, 140 








9, 769 


415 


8,438 


3,232 


2, 715 


9,800 


April....:... 






0,515 


410 


8,886 


8,161 


2,608 


o,oto 


May 






0,900 


408 


1,288 


8,060 


2,551 


9,384 








0,840 


801 


8,326 


3,000 
• 


2, 588 


8,101 



J) 0 94 GO 
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This table gives an idea of the fluctuations in attendance from month 
to month. These diiferences in the monthly enrollment usually indi- 
opite the effect of extraneous causes. SickeeMhie often a large &otor 
in thehr production. A^Yjerse curcnmsUmces iu M£b are always present, 
thongh in some years to greater extent than in others. 

The poi)ulation embraced by these schools is most largely laboring, 
and hence whatever aflPects labor more or less affects school atteiul- 
ance. Though the enrollment from month to month varies consider- 
ably, the difference between the montli of largest enrollment and that 
of least enrollment permits, in the extent of number, better inference 
as to the effect upon school progress. In October there were 10,801 
pupils on the rolls the last day of the month; in Jane, 9,161, or 1,640 
less than in October. This large difference repreaenite loss of time, 
more or less, and hence in the greater loss but partial completion of 
the prescribed course for the term or year. It, of eourse, has unfavor- 
able effect upon the pui^ils concerned, in preventing timely promotion, 
in forcing repetition of much grade work, and too often in the dis- 
couragement engendered, which induces early withdrawal from scliool. 
For this class of pupils shorter interval than the year interval between 
classes would alford greater opportunity for school attainment. 

The following table shows the whole number of pupils enrolled, the 
average number of pupils enrolled, the average number oi pupils, in 
daily attendance, each with per cent of increase from year to year 
during the last ten school years, and the i)er cent of attendance, based 
on the average enrollment: 



[Normal School not included in this table.] 



1 ' 

Tear. 


Whole 

number 

enrolled. 


Per cent 

of 
inoreftM. 


Average 
number 
enr^ed. 


Per eent 
of 

increaset 


Average 
daily 

attend- 
ttuoe. 


Per eent 

of 
iaeriMe. 


Per cent 

(if 
atteud- 
anoe. 


1884-'85 


9, r)9S 


4.70 


7. fi89 


6. 42 


7,287 


5. 68 


04.9 


1885-'86 


10, 138 


5. 62 


8, 191 


6. r>2 


7, 756 


6. 43 


94.6 


1886-'87 


10, 345 


2. 04 


8,448 


3. 13 


7,956 


2.57 


94.2 


'l887-'88 


11,000 


6.88 


8,754 


8.93 


8,^ 


8.89 


94.4 


]88a-'89 


11,130 


1.18 


9,049 


8.86 


8,M» 


8.42 


94.5 


1889-'90 :.. 


11, 398 


2.40 


9,250 


2.22 


8,728 


2.09 


94.3 


1890-'0] 


12, 106 


6. 21 


0, 679 


4.63 


9,140 


4. 72 


94.4 


1801-92 


12, 253 


1. 21 


9, Olf) 


2. 44 


9, 303 


2. 43 


94.4 


1892-'93 


12, 303 


.40 


10, 072 


1. 55 


9, 535 


1.80 


94.6 


18981'04 


12,207 




10, 116 


.43 




.95 


95.1 








9, 627 



In the continued absence of favorable action, it can not be too often 
said that one of tlie greatest needs now coufronting us is proper train- 
ing provisions for the thousands of children who are under the present 
school age, but yet of sufficient years for public-school effort. It will 
be readily admitted thi^ since all education or training begins in the 
£ftmiiyy its character is neeesearily detesmiiMd by that of the fmi^Y' 
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la tiie large aibsmee of the primary agent in the edaeation of the ohild 
in many of the homes of this population, and the want of true concep- 
tion of it in many others, are found very strong reasons for the estab- 
lislnnent of public kindergartens. Any modification or extension of 
our present system of scliools, by wLicli the children of from 4 to G 
years of age can be brought under the influences of an atmosphere 
that would reflect the ideal home, and at the same time afford oppor- 
tunity for such preliminary training as to their mental, moral, and 
physical natures as may promise most successful entrance upoii the 
regular school trcnrk, would, in the good effect not only upon them but 
also upon the *oomsiiiiiity of which they form a part, be inestimable. 
If objeetion be made on account of the large ai)propriation that would 
be required to embrace all children of those ages, a limited appropria- 
tion, embracing a smaller number, would, in my ()])ini()n, prove at least 
the entering wedge that would, in the degree of satisfactory results 
w liich would quickly follow, eventually convince of the wisdom of larger 
appropriations to meet the needs of larger numbers. 

SCHOOL POPULATION. 

The census of the school population taken by the police under the 
direction of the honorable Commissioners of the District of €k)lumbia, 
June 30, 1892, shows that there were at that time 18,726 colored 

children of the legal school ages in the entire District, of wiiich number 
about 88.52 per cent were in the cities of Washington and Georgetown. 
Allowing for the average annual increase, it is safe to say that this 
school population at the beginning of the last school year was about 
19,934, and 88.52 per cent of it would show that residing in the two 
cities were about 17,645. As the entire enrollment of pupils during 
the last school year was 12,233, it is seen that about d,^2 children of 
school ag^ were not at any time during the year eiiibraccid by public 
provision. Not only not embraced by public provision, but very few 
by any educational provision whatever. In these cities private schools 
for colored children are institutions of the past, existing before those' 
days in which the i^ublic scliools gained that degree of proficiency 
which has almost if not entirely closed them. Parochial schools provide 
for some, but not to such extent as to lessen greatly the large number 
above shown in the difterence between the school population and its 
enrollment in the public schools. That large numbers of the school 
population were not enrolled in the school^ last year was not peculiar 
to that year. In every year since the establishment of these schools 
the difference between the school enrollment and its population has 
been large. As these annual non attendants constitute about one- 
fourth of the entire school popuhition, there must have resulted an 
accumulative degree of illiteracy which in its proportions would be 
startling were not the sense of the community dulled by familiarity 
with it. 
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Our public schools should in their provisions be made to embrace, vol- 
untarily or involuntarily, if necessary, every member of the school pop- 
ulation. Thus far in the history of tlicse schools all acceptance of 
Xm>vi8ioii has been purely voluntary; and the de^;ree of acceptance hs^ 
been more than commensm*ate with that of proper provision. 

It is not unreasonable to infer that to this want of embrace of the 
entire school population from year to year through a long period of 
years is to great extent due the large number of both youthful and 
adult criminals annually shown by police reports. It is safe to say 
that the means required to suppress youthful criminality could be more 
eftectually as well as humanely ex]>ciide(l by the removal of opportunity 
and the repression of untoward teii<lcncics throuf^h the moral and 
intellectual training that the public school should be permitted as well 
as required to give. The child is now too often handicapped and 
restrained from the better exhibition of his nature by the overwhelm- 
ing evil tend^<aes that his enforced street education both invites and 
exacts. Bemove the cause and there will be no effect to follow— 
remove the theater of his activity from the street, with its vice- 
begetting tendencies, to the schoolroom, with its moral and elevating 
intluences. The schordrooni in its preventing and repressing char- 
acter will contril>ute immensely more to the welfare of the commiiniiy 
than the prison in its sui)i)ressing aims. With nnue teachers there 
will be fewer prosecuting otiicers: with more schools fewer prisons. 

There are hundreds of children of school ages without visible o( ( u- 
pationto be seen daily in the streets and alleys of this city during 
school hours. Their contact Is often with the worst phases of life, 
and witii such environments as naturally and inevitably evolve crimi- 
nal tendeneiea Very many of them are not much better off in their 
homea, as there are wanting there those elevating and refining tend- 
encies which culture and refinement give. To such the school offers 
surest reden.ption from a eourse of life tliiekly beset with allurements 
to viee and crime. Tlu st^ children should be br<uight into the schools — 
by Compulsion, if necessary — that, during some of the hour^ of tlie 
period of youth, in their contact with good associations and intiueiK es, 
tiieare may be awakened impulses that will conqpire and inspire to 
eoireet and better life. 

ACCOMMODATION. 

In these divisions there are 24 schoolhouses and buildings used tor 
instruction, of which 22 b^ng to the District and 2 are rented. Of 
tlie 2 rented, 1 is used ibr manual training, and the other, a 2-room 
tHulding. tar regular schoi^ The boildings of later construction are 
generally in good condition, such condition as have not need of large 
repairs. Those of earliest construi tion are in only fair condition, 
yearly all of the school buildings sm-ely need attention as to proper 
sanitary condition, in the continued absence for years of renovation by 
application of lime and paint or other renovating material. If 
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conditipn to propagate thegr certainly are to aggravate diseases that 
arise from foul and filtby surroundings. 

The extent of this accommodation is very inadequate to embrace 
properly even the attendants of the vschool population. This deficiency 
l)ertains to nearly every [section of these divisions, and to some sec- 
tions to the extent of serious interference with effective school instruc- 
tion, in the necessity of conducting many of the schools on hajf-day 
time. The accommodation needed, though annnally sought, has not 
been allowed, and hence there results not only inability to provide 
properly for the normal annual increase in the enrollment, but also fc^ 
growth, in increase in the number of schools of higher grade whose 
work can not be most effectively done in the reduced time now necessi- 
tated by the half-day occupancy of the schoolroom. 

The following table shows the nund)er of school buildings and school- 
rooms owned ; the sitting capacity, allowing 50 seats to the schoolroom; 
the per cent of increase in sitting capacity over the previous school 
year; the entire enrollment of pupils, and the per cent. of sitting 
capacity, bas^ upon the entire enrollment for the last five school 
years: ' . 



Year. 



]S,S0-'90 , 
]StMI-'91 . 

1891- 92 . 

1892- '93 . 
18g3-'M . 



Number of 

owned 
buildingn 
for Hchools 

ihe 

Scliool oc- 
cupied. 



18 
18 
20 
20 

•ao 



Number of 
school- 
rooms in 

lmil(ling.s 
owiumI and 
o('CU])ie(l l>y 
Hchools be- 
low tlio 
High 
School. 



155 
155 
171 
177 
17« 



Number of 
seats in school- 
rooms in build- 
ings owned 
and occupied 
Ity schools be- 
low tlie High 
School allow- 
ing 50 seats 
to each room. 



7, 750 
7,750 
8,550 
8,850 
8,800 



Per cent in 
increase of 

sittiiij; ca- 
pacity over 
that of the 

previous 
year. 



20.64 
None 
9.35 
3.38 
None. 



"Whole 
enrollment 

in schools 
beloAv the 
High 
School. 



11,053 
11,730 
11, 846 
11,859 
11,747 



Percentage 

of 8ittin{f 
accomni(i(la- 
tion of the 

whole 
enrollment. 



70.1 

66 

72.1 
74.6 
74.9 



" One o-wBSd building la not ooonted in this nnmbw, since it wm completed too late in the year to be 

occupied. 

Though the number of school buildiuffs owned, excluding the High 
School, in the last school year was 21, the number used was the same 
as in the previous two years, as the completion of the Patterson building 
was too late to permit its use in that year. It is thus seen that during 
the last three school years there was but iiisigniticant increase in the 
percentage of sitting accommodation based on the whole enrollment. 
This want has been severely felt through the restriction of opportunity 
for attainment of good result in many schools to the minimum; for it 
is a fact that not only have nearly all schools of first and second grades 
been required to have only half-day occupancy of the schoolroom, from 
want of proper accommodation, but also for the same r^son some 
schools of tliiid grade. In the current school year the ha]f<lay session- 
has reached the fourth grade. 

As often stated, best school conditions depend largely upon proper 
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school accommodation and appointments. Such is applicable to the 
lowest as well as to the highest grade^. Every scliool should have the 
entire ooeapancy of the schoolroom, both for sanitary and for ediica- 
tional reasons. If there be any deviation for economical xemm^, it 
should at least be restricted to those grades of schpols whose session, for 
effective school work, requires less time. Experience has shown that 
schools of third grade and of more advanced grades can not in the half- 
time allotment train as effectively as those which have the Ml time 
prescribed for grade work. It is to remove these largely existing — and 
of late years in some sections of the city increasing — ill conditions, 
that we urge the making of due provision through additional accom- 
modation. 

The sections of the city in which this is most seriously felt are 
the extreme eastern part of southeast Washington, the southeastern 
part of southwest Wai^ington, that of northwest Wti^hingim lying 
between IjiTorth Capitol, Fourth, and O streets, and Massaehusetts 
avenue; and in the vicinity of the present Stevens School. In the 
first section named, covering a space more than a mile square, which is 
inhabited largely by this population, there is not a single ])ublic school 
for its accommodation. Home have trudged for years to remote scliools; 
many others, however, haveliad no sciiooling whatever. The long want 
of school privileges of any character in this section was, to a very lim- 
ited extent, met during the last school year by the o])ening and con- 
ducting of a parochial school, under the auspices of the Catholic Church. 

The second section, in what is known as Bloody Field," in the 
neighborhood of the old James Creek Oanal, is quite dense with this 
school population. Those living in the northern part of it find some 
accommodation in the Randall and the Ambush schools, but those 
schools are now too severely taxed by children livuig nearer to them 
to accommodate more. 

The third section of the city named above presents as great density 
of this school population as is to be found in any other territx)ry of 
similar space, judging from the pressure upon the present school accom- 
modation. In it are several school buildings, but they are so crowded 
as to foToe all the tMrd and two iomth-gtode tsekodUi to half-di^ 
sessions. 

The fourth and last-named section is in the seventh division. This 
want can be met most economically through the razing and the recon- 
structing of the old or central portion of the Stevens School building, 
on a larger scale. The central portion of that building is not only abso- 
•lutely unfit for school purposes, but is menacing life and limb in its 
continued use. It now has 8 school-rooms. An addition of 4 school- 
rooms in its reconstruction would, in its school floors, cause it to cor- 
respond with its wings, and in furnishing the am^er aceommodatiou 
now required, prevent the greater expenditure for aa ^loom building 
and site in that vicinity. 
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That thecondiMoii of the Stereue bttiWing may be better appreciated, 

ainl with view to early attainment of the change which it urgently 
needs, 1 here present a portion of a foj^-mer report respecting it: ^ 

"The StevM^ns, which was erected in 1868, presents a striking instance of these 
<!xceeflingly ill conditions. The building seems prematurely old, which is without 
doubt due to the cheap and indifterent material with which it was constructed. The 
light and ventilation are of the worst character, both of which have been aggra- 
vated by the wing additions erected several years ago. The four schoolrooms on 
the thinl lloor have been abandoned as unfit for further use. The floors of the 
reuiaiuing eight rooms of the original structure have become so thinly worn as to 
menace limb, if not life. This building ooonpies the center of a thick school popu- 
lation, and, 6v«ii 4t8 mmch unfit secdiBmddiftion, presents not enonglfctoiiBast 
the demands for admission, save throngh reducing schools of third grade to half-day 
session. To remove these objectionable conditions the old structure should be rased . 
and rebuilt, so as to afPbrd 12 good schoolrooms, as originally intended." 

In consequence of the facts above presented, I would recommend 
that the central or okl portion of the Stevens building be reconstructed 
and ciilai ;L;e(l to 12 sclioolroonis, both to remove present ill conditions 
and to f;ive needed increased acjconiniodation. I would also recom- 
mend "that a new 8-room building be located in eighth division (A) and 
two new 8-foom buildings in eighth division (B) to furnish absolutely 
needed accommodation. This provigi&n is required to meet the needs 
of the voluntary attoadants upon sohool priyileges. 

SOHOOLS. 

In all there were 225 schools during the year. They were classified 
as follows: First grade, 55 ; second grade, 45; third grade, 33; fourth 
grade, 27; fifth grade, 22; sixth grade, 16; seventh grade, 15; eighth 
grade, 10 ; High Sohool, 1 ; K^inml Sehool, 1. From the want of aoeom- 
modation safficl^ to i^iecwit tlM entire oeenpaney of the xoom by one 
school, in many instances two schools, one in the foreno^ and the 
other in the afbernoon, were assigned to the same room. Mnely-two 
schools were thus circumstanced, and of grades as follows: First grade, 
45; second grade, 39; third grade, 8. 

Every school, even of the first grade, should have its own separate 
room, to enjoy such facilities as are essential to progress and to those 
sanitary conditions that contribute to health. In the division of the 
school day, to permit two schools to have the use of the same room, 
there necessarily remit rednetiim. in the T^^laeiy pres^bed time for 
daily ii»ilraetiott in iifm gmdi^ in all schoohi above those of first igi^de, 
and, in thki hm oi time, injury to many of the pupils. The bright, 
quick pupil may not visibly suffer, but the slow, pledditig pupil, in the 
loss of opportunity to receive individual attention, does suffer, and not 
infrequently to the extent of the loss of a year or more in the repetition 
of grade work. All pupils in such of these schools as have their 
session in the latter half of the school day are also deprived of the 
opportunity for better resalt, in the large absence of that vigor of mind 
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and body which the earlier hours of the day insure. Thete clmdyBii- 
tages which increase, as the grade of school work requires more time 
for its completion, are the result of the want of ample school accommo- 
dation. In the continued presence of this want, they are extoTiding 
not only to larger numbers of pupils, but to those in yet more advanced 
school grade, as evidenced in the fact that in the current school year, 
in some sections of the city, even schools of the fourth grade can not, 
for such reason, have more than halt-day iustructiou* 

SCHOOL WORK. 

Both as to teaching and discipline the schools jarenerally were in good 

condition. The interdependence of the two was njaniicst on all sides. 
In the degree of interest and ciitliusiasm aroiiscMl and maintained in 
all school pursuits, and in its intelligent direction into channels through 
which power and attainment are gained, were found the cause and 
' means for cheerful, active, and constant employment, from which dis- 
cipline was evolved as a corollary. 

Neither in the methods employed nor in the subject-matter porsned 
was there any radical change from the previous year. Where the 
experience and observation of the past year indicated weakness and 
deficiency, there was constant effort to strengthen and remedy, and 
generally with good and encouraging degree of success. 

In further recognition of the dilhculties always presented in effort 
at mastery of correct expression in language, through strongly oppos- 
ing environment, continued em])hasis Avas given to both oral and writ- 
ten expression. Aside from the formal study of the subject, all other 
subjects pursued and occasions presented were made to contribute, 
more or less, incidentally to it. In the greater attention than in former 
years given to observation lessons in natural science, prolific oppor* 
tuniiy was found for procuring betterment of expression. 

In spelling, improved results were sought. IMionics, upon which con- 
siderable emphasis had been pla(;ed in the previous year, re(;ei ved 
greater stress during the past year, and not without excellent ell'ect 
where bad form is the result of faulty enunciation. While there is 
no claim to perfection in spelling, there is no reason to doubt that 
under similar environment the spelling in these schools compares favor- 
ably with that of public schools generally, and there is every reason 
for encouragement in the annually improving results. 

In the very limited sources for coUaterid information bearing upon 
many Inranches pursued is presented a very serious drawback. The 
school libraries, to. the extent they exist, are small, and, as a rule, have 
not many Volumes bearing directly upon the subjects of the school 
course. In the entire absence of opportunity at the home or in the pub- 
lic library to very many of the pupils of these schools, and the large 
absence of resort to such means for reinforcing and broadening pursuit 
to many others, there is great need of some imblic-school provision in 
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ihiB fQi^rpect. The disadTanta^pes under whioh siicli large portions of 
this school population labor, and their loss throagh this dearth or 

absence of means of information outside of the schoolroom, so essential 
to liiilcr and more accurate knowledge of subjects ])ursued, are almost 
daily evidenced and hei<;Iitened in the contrast ])resented by the few 
who are, more or less, in possession of opportunity to obtain it. In the 
numbers that would be benefited by such provision, and in the char- 
acter of the benefits it would confer^ lie strongest pleas for it. 

As already intimated the reading matter found, generally' in these 
small school libraries is of almost purely literary character. It is also^ 
yery insufficient, bot}i in the number of volumes of its kind and in the 
scope of subjects embraced by those volumes to meet the needs of the 
large number of pupils that seek their pages. These comparatively 
small collections of books, obtained not through public i)rovision, but 
throu^^h the efforts of teachers and pupils, by means of concerts and 
other entertainments, have done and are doing much to create a taste 
for good reading matter, to remove obliciuities, and to emphasize moral 
tendencies of character, as well as to widen intellectual view. They 
are, however, much restricted by their too limited volumes in the good 
they could be made to do. In small constant, or even occasional acces- 
sions to their numbers through public provision, they could soon be 
made to present a collection fairly commensurate with the ordinary 
draft upon it, and in scope of matter a most potential auxiliary to the 
usually recognized means of education. 

Apart from that of the High School, there are 16 of these school 
libraries located in as many school buildings. The number of volumes 
in these libraries varies from 21 at the Phillips to 492, at Sumner 
School, The aggregate number of volumes in the 16 school libra- 
ries is 2,502. As alr^tdy stated these, with the exception of an 
occasional. volume donated, have all been acquured by nieans of con- 
certs and other entertainments l^ough the efforts of teachers and 
pupils. During the last two years the additions have been very slight, 
on. account of the means through which they were obtained being 
diverted to the acquisition of school pianos. This withdrawal of money 
from the channel in which it was formerly ex[)ended, has not been 
without great inconvenience in the large loss of means for obtaining 
collateral and general information in support and enlargement of the 
studies pursued. 

PHYSICAL CULTURE. 

The last year was the fburttiin which this subject has been taught in 

the schools of these divisions. As in the previous year the directing, 
teaching force was limited to three special teachers, one as directress. 
Through the instruction of the regular teachers of the schools in special- 
grade meetin^j^s, they in their assistance are made to contribute much 
to proficiency in this subject. Schools of all grades were visited once in 
two weekfi by the special teachers, both for supervision of the work 
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tact; and that tlie eads for whleh j^blie«^o^ «i» i»sM^^ 
been more nearly subserved. 

In the following table are presented the cases of corporal punishment, 
suspension, and tardiness in each school year during the last ten years, 
and the number of cases of each to every lOU pupils of the average 
enrollment; also the number of pupils dismissed ^pm scbool durUig 
eachyear of that period: . 

[Nonnal School not included in this table.J 



Year. 



1884- '85. 

1885- "86. 

1886- '87. 

1887- '88. 

1888- '89. 
1889~'30. 
189()-'91 . 
1S91--92. 

1892- '93 . 

1893- '94. 



number 
of pupils 



7,689 
8, 191 
8,448 
8,754 
0,049 
0,250 

9,m 

9. 915 
10. 072 
10,116 



Corporal 
punishment. 



Number 



136 
159 
110 
78 
04 
70 
93 
110 
102 
65 



Ifuinber 
of cases 
to every 

100 
pupijis. 

2 
2 
1 



Suspensions. 



Number 
^0Mes. 



319 
250 
187 
226 

267 
234 

210 
183 
130 
156 



Number 
of cases 
to every 

100 
pupi^. 



4 

8 
2 
2 
2 
S 
2 
1 
1 
1 



Num- 
ber of 
pupils 

dis- 
misMd. 



Turdines*. 



4 
0 

8 
5 
8 
ft 
2 
4 



Number 
#f oaiies. 



3,4C2 
3, 906 
3. 345 
3,720 
3,868 
3,010 
3, 714 
4, 109 
4,482 
4,186 



Number 
of cases 
to every 
100 



45 
47 
39 
42 
48 
42 
88 
41 
44 
41 



HiaH SCHOOL. 

The whole iiuinT)er of pupils enrolled in this school during the year 
was 460, of whom 140 were boys and 320 were girls. Tlie average 
number of pupils enrolled was 426. In the entire enrollment there were 
16, and in tba averai^e enioUment 26 more than in the previous school 
year. The per cent of attendance, based on the aymige enroUmeii^t, 
was 96.1. ' 

The growth of thia school in number is much greater than was antici- 
pated at the time of its first occupancy of the present building. It is, 
however, highly gratifying, and reflective of ranch credit upon the 
work of the elementary schools that annually promote to it. In Sep- 
tember, 1893, it received by promotion from the eighth grade schools 
195 pupils, who, with its retained membership of the previous school 
year, were suflBcient to r^quirei jin addition to the entire occupancy ot 
all the regular class roonuii the use of a study hall as a class room. In 
the sam^ mpnth of th« is«MEr4M^.«ofe^ year, through a muich Jarffio^ pi^ 
motion of pupils t^m the ei^th grade to this school, by which its mem- 
bership is now increased to 596 pupils, the limit of its accommodation 
is so severely taxed as to require the partitioning of a study haJl in 
order to furnish two additional class rooms* Its present condition indi- 
cates the near necessity for additional accommodation for the use of 
High School pupils. 
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A marked and Ratifying feature in the enrollment of ])iipils in this 
school is the large and rapid increase in tlie enrollment of boys. In 
1884 the ratio of girls to boys in the enrolhiK'nt was 7 tol; in the 
enrollment for September of the current year it is 2 to 1. In other 
words, the boys constituted only one eighth of the entire enniflment in 
1884, while now they constitute one-third of it. Tbe eauseB are believed 
to lie in the opportunity since permitted to boys to enter into the 
teacherships thronii^h the Kormal School; to the larger retentk>n of 
boys in the elementary schools through opportunity for mannal train 
ing; to the inducement for business training in the High School, and ' 
to the larger and better facilities now presented for High School 
instruction. 

There were graduated fmni this school June 20, 1894, 99 pupils, of 
whom 66 had completed the academic course, and 31 the business 

course. 

The whole number of teachers employed in this school daring the 
year was 19, of whom 10 were male and 9 female. As jn past years, to 
the extent the circumstances of the school would permit, with due 
regard to all interests, the teachers were assigned to a single subject 
In some instances, through necessity, the teacher had to instruct iji 
more than one branch. 

The following table, in showing the entire enrollment, and distrib- 
iitively of sexes, with the per cent of each of the entire enrollment for 
the last ten years, alibrds good idea of growth in the euroUment of boys : 



Year. 


« 

Whole nninhrr of pnpfib 
enrolled. 


Per < « ut of pu- 
pils enrolled. 


Boy*. 


Girls. 


TotaL 


Boys. 


, Girls. 


1884-'85 


22 


150 


172 


12.8 


87.2 


1885-'86 


87 


210 


217 


14.0 


85.1 


188&-'87 


51 


225 


276 


18.5 


81.5 


1887-'88 


73 


288 


361 


20.2 


79.8 


1888-89 


81 


335 


416 


19.5 


80.5 


1888-'M 


64 


281 


345 


18.6 


81.4 


1880-*dl 


82 


294 


376 


21.8 


78.2 


1891-'92 


IM 


803 


407 


25.6 


74.4 


16:2-93 


117 


837 


444 


28.4 


78.6 


1883-94 


UO 


820 


4m 


8Ql4 


Ml6 



The detailed work of this school during the school year is quite fully 
presented in the report of its principal to this office. His report is 
herewith sabmitted, and your attention respectfully invited to it. 



NOBMAL SCHOOL. 

The special examination which is required of all candidates eligible 
for admission to this school and which, with the 65 per cent of the 
average obtained in the High School course, as then required by the 



role, is nfled in dett^rmming merit; and suocesBftil competition, was lield 
June 10 of the prevtoas school year. Forty-five candida-tes entered 
this examination* The 26 who, with High School result added to the 
result obtained in this test, outranked all others, were, in compliance 
with the rule, admitted to the Normal School in September of last year. 
Of the successful comi)etitors, 1 was male and 25 were female. One of 
this number, who was compelled by ill health to withdraw from the 
school in February, died shortly after the close of the schopl year; 
Twenty-five were graduated from the school June 20, 1894. 

In thepreparatory work for the positionof teacher, which is in the prov- 
ince of this school to give, there was ample evidence of careM training. 
The good character of this training in the inculcation of theory and its 
exemplification was particularly manifest in the two months of wholly 
independent practice work which was permit.1^ to each member of the 
class in schools of first grade selected for such purpose in the several 
school divisions. 

The report of the principal of this school is herewith submitted* 

NIGHT SCHOOLS. 

There was no extension of night school accommodation during the 
year. The six schools that were in session in each of the previous 
three years were reopened October 30 and closed March 5. This period 
embraced 47 school sessions, of 2 hours each, aggregating^ 94 hours. 
Measured by the school day of 5 hours each, there Avere allowed 18.B 
school days for this instruction. Its nieagerness and entire inadequacy 
for large result are apparent in the mere statement of the time. The 
cause of this short session is not due in any particular to any nonappre- 
ciation of the opportunity for instruction of this character, but simply 
and absolutely to the want of funds for longer session. There is not 
only great need for longer session but equally great for more schools, 
which was not less shown last year, in the large number of applicants 
for whom there was no accommodation, than in the previous years of 
these schools. The experimental stage of these schools has long since 
])assed. Their permanency is strongly shown in the large annual return 
of those who have enjoyed their instruction, more or less, since their 
establishment, and from which a grading has resulted, beginning with 
the lowest primary grade and extending into the business course of 
the High SchooL 

By the larger and ftiUer ei^foyment of their benefits finm this annual 
return on the part of comparatively few, when the entire population is 
considered, a more generid diffusion of a degree of their benefits among 
the masses is prevented. This condition, with due {)reservation of 

encouragement to those who wish to pursue study to considerable 
extent, can only be met by the organization of schools sufficient in 
number to embrace all applicants for instruction. ' 



7 
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The hist United States census shows a very large degree of illitei ju y 
among this popiihition— a much larger degree, as would natui idly l)e 
expected from the conditions of the ])ast, than is to be found among 
tlie white popalation. This illiteracy and the varying degrees of lim- 
ited attunoient afe not confined to the adult populailioii, but hold 
/ within tasmx ^mtifiice ipsny of the legal dagr-soiioc^ ageS) as well as many 
/ who, thoai^ lieyond 17 yeari! of age^ have not ' loaoiied tMr iB^iority. 
Their oonditioii, as is that of itumy of tiie^ adnIt^pepifdatio% is one of 
persistent adverse eiroamstaaoes in life. Many of Urte^dltos^ l^ongh 
not able to attend the day school, comld and would attend the night 
school if provision sufficient to accommodate them existed. Their 
dependence upon provision of this character is suggested by the cir- 
cumstances that have prevented acceptance of day-school ])r()visi()ii. 
If in the establishment of the public night school the intent was to 
remove or even oonfllderably to lessen conditions for illiteracy, the 
means thns fiur appropriated haye been inadequate f6r>aBy yery percept- 
ible ctefreeof^asema^ltolimeftt, even attMi^ idmM mko it Is believed 
would readily avail of such means were they presented. At the least, 
the means should be inciheafl^ to the Extent that would permit the 
opening annually of an additional school, so long aatiiere may be vol- 
untary embrace of ])rovision made. 

The whole number of pupils enrolled in these schools during the 
term was l,3Go, of whom 03 were enrolled in the business course of tlic 
night high school. As showing not only the growth of these schools in 
degree of scholastie attainment, but also in the appreciation in which 
they ace held as to the quality of the iastniotu»i tiiey <^Eer, is the fact 
that the number of i^plieanta for adaiMon to this aehool last year, 
wliieh was the second in 4ta-eiMteno^ was double that of the^eats it 
provided. 

The average number enrolled in all the schools was 921. In compar- 
ison with the average enrollment of the previous year there was an 
increase of 25 pupils. The percentage of attendance, based on tlie 
average enrollment, was 85,9, which will be readily received as a good 
record for night schools. 

The two schools in cookery, organiaed in the previous year, were 
reopened at the beginning oi tbe term and saeeesefolly conducted till 
its ekite* £zperienee, however, hae taught that their Mirollment is 
local, as those living remotely firom them do not attend. If tfaehr nom- 
b^ could be inoreased suifieieatly toloeate^moxe, and at poii^olferiDg 
good degree of accessibility, this instruction could be made to confer 
larger benefit in the greater number embraced. 

The whole number of teachers employed, inclusive of the 2 in cookery, 
was 1^7. As in former years, the teachers of these schools were selected 
with much care and consideration. Successful experience and special 
training have formed the basis for selectioB, and ite wisdom been 



evinced by the character of the work. They have thus far been selected 
from three classes: From those in the day-school service ^ those 
not in the day-school service, but with regalar day-school experience, 
and from the normal gradnates who have not had regular day-scho<d 
experience. The long experience in day school, especially, and the 
annually increasing experience in the night-school service, that most of 
the teaclici's of these schools possess, eminently fit tbem for their labors. 
They are to be largely commended for the excellent degree of success 
that tliis phase of our educational work has attained. 

In the absence of any means by which to fill the teacherships of these 
schools known to be better than the present, in my opinion the present 
method of selection best subserves the interests of those for whom the 
schools were estabHshed. ]h> these' schools We" need a toge degree of 
matured and skillftil experience and special fl£iie6s for efficient results 
in the meager time allotted to this instruction. There shbuld not be 
allowed that loss which, in many instances, would be likely to follow 
from iiiexi)erience. 

Those who enjoy this public provision continue to manifest their 
appreciation of the privilege, not more in the large attendance in pro- 
portion to the extent of i^rovision furnished and in its degree of regu- 
larity than in the quality of their school work and in their, deportment 
to their teachers and to one another. 

The entire amount appropriated for night^schocd instraeitk^n in the 
District of Columbia wws $6,000. Of thie amolint tlie liigltt s^oiOls of 
these divisions received $2,520^50. 

The following table gives the entire enrollment, the average enroll- 
ment, the attendance, the number of teachers employed, and the cost 
for instruction : ' . 



School. 


Whole 
enroll- 
ment. 


1 Arer- 
afre en- 
roll- 
ment. 


Aver- 
age at- 
tend- 
anee. 


Percent 
of at- 
tend- 
ance. 


Ti 

Num- 
ber of 
nights. 


me.' 

Num- 
ber of 
hours. 


Num- 
ber of 
teach- 
ers. 


Cost 
per 
night. 


Entire 
cost for 
ieaohiag. 




315 


205 


174 


84.5 


47 


r 

94 


*7 


t$11.60 


$626. 50 




126 


110 


108 


98.2 


47 


94 


3 


6.50 


305.50 




198 


121 


106 


87.4 


47 


94 


4 


8.00 


376.00 


John F. Cook 


260 


177 


141 


79.5 


47 


94 


4 


8.00 


876.00 




260 


179 


158 


85.4 


47 


u 


4 


8.tN) 




RandaU 


260 


129 


lie 


85.7 


47 




*6 


't8.00 


4eK0Q 


Total 


1,365 


921 


792 


85.9 






27 




^620.50 











* Ineluding cooking tMober. f Bzoloding cooking teaober. t Absence of teachei^ CiniMiB d^i^^Mijete. 



The following table^ presenting in concise view the more essential 
statistics of these sehools for every year since appropriation wa& 
first made for this instruction, permits easy reference as to their 
growth and ready inference not only m to the work they are 
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accomplishing but what, if in safflcient namber, they X)oald be inado 
to accomplish : 



Year. 


Whole 
enroll- 
nidnt. 


Aver- 
age 
enroll- 
ment. 


Aver- 

attend- 
ance. 


Per 

CPIlt of 

attend- 
ance. 


Til 

um- 
ber of 
nighto. 




ne. 

uer VI 


jJi UUI* 

ber of 
Bohool 

)iiii1<1 
UlllKl- 

used toi 

night 
•ohooU. 


Ntim- 

l)(*r of 
Uiach- 
ers. 


Entire 
coHt tor 
leaciung. 


1"85 '86 






232 
378 




37 
52 


74 
104 


1 

3 


8 
12 


C) 

$1, L'48. 00 






467 


80.9 




1,053 


738 


650 


88.0 


51 


102 


5 


20 


2, 295. OU 




1,080 


703 


619 


88.0 


57* 


U6 


5 


30 


2,800.00 


188»-'90 


1,158 


744 


644 


86.5 


56 


UO 


6 


90 


2,200.00 






846 


700 


8S.7 


58 


lit 


« 


24 


2,699.96 




1,868 


855 


781 


85.4 


68 


96 


6 


24 


2,820.00 




1,315 


896 


779 


86.8 


47 


94 


« 

6 


27 


2, 501. 50 




1,365 


921 


792 


85.9 


47 

• 


94 


6 


27 


2, 520. 50 



* Expense borne partly by the District of Columbia and partly by a voluntary aasociatiou of ladies 
who were active in their efforts to have the uignt schools eetabliahAd. 



I would most earnestly and urgently recommend that an enlarjrcmeiit 
of the usual appropriation tor night-school instruction in the Di.sti ict 
of Oolnmbia be sought, that the i^tment of fluids to these divisions of 
the public schools may permit the opening of an additional school and 
the lengthening of the present entirely too short session. 

Herewith are submitted the rejmrts made to this office by the princi- 
pals of the several scliool.s. iii^r. in more or les.s detail, their oper- 
ation, and contriluitin*: nuu-b in supiK)rt of t!»e recommeiulation to 
extend this service, both as to accommodation and as to time for 
iustructiou : 

STilVENS MGHT .SLHUOL. 

Washington, D. C, Mmreh 5, 1S94. 

Dear Sir: In reviewing the work of the difTerent departments connected with 
the Stevens Night SohiKu tlnriDg the year just closed, I feel gratified to state that 
more earnestness has 1»een uisrdayed than at any previous time. 

The interest of lornur students has not ahated. Vuit. on the contrary, the "keen <l«sire 
to obtain seats on the opening niuht. and retain them through the term, is evidence 
of their appreoiatiou of the advantages given them through these schools. 

From year to year a better claefi of students are attending, and even thoee who 
haire never entered a sehoolvoom befisie eoon become law-abiding and atadloas 
pngplla. 

Tlia* portion of discipline wkUk ealls fi»r eoneet depdriment requives little or no 
attention, for the great m^jiHtitj of the pmnia attending aie S9 imbned with the idea 
of spending the time profitably timt even the few boys and girls who might be tempted 
to overstep the bounds o£ aehosl ptufcietiy aie held in restraint by the example of 

their elders. 

The work of the lirst eight grades was carried on by Misses AU^xander. Cob'. Cox, 
and Watson, and as nearly as possible thej followed the coarse laid down for the 
isgnlar day schools. 

In tiM bnsineas department five snbject^ clauued the most of the time, vis, book- 
kaaping, stenography, Eng^ arithmetic, and typewriting. A ibw talks «m oom- 
msiniillsw wwe given d«fln|^ teim. 
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The attendance was all that could be expected from persons engaged, as^ the most 
of these were, in arduons labors all day. 

Thanking you and the local committee for the courtesy iand able corps of teachers 
given, I am, 

Very respectfully, 

£. W. Bbowjx, Frinoipal, 

Mr. G. F. T. Cook, . 
Superintendent Fublio SohooU, 



WOKMLEY NIGHT SCHOOL. 

WA8ms<ytoiXf D, C.^ March S, 1894. 
Dear Sir: I have the honor to submit the following report of the Wormley Night 
School for the y^ar 1888-^, closing on the above date. As most of the pupils of the 
previoiiHyear returned, we weremuch encouraged concerning our work. Theinterest 

taken in the year's work was especially gratifying. 

The deportment of pupils, a matter whieh eansed much concern last year, was 
good. The aged i)ers()ns in these srhools do much to keep the high percentage of 
attendance. Their interest does not abate. 

My asMociate teachers worked faithfully. To them I am indebted for our good 
results. 

To you and Trustee Cornish I would express my sincere thanks for advice and 
encouragement. 

Very respectfully, 

A. M. MiuBON, Principal. 

Mr. G. F. T. Cook, 

Suj^erintendent Fublio SohooU, 



GARNET NIGHT SCm>OL. 

Washington, D. C, March 5, 1894. 

Dear Sii{: Tho night school in (Janiet School building opened with a very small 
attendance, l)ul I was much gratilied to lind that in a short time we had more 
pupils than we could conveniently accommodate. 

I noted with pleasure that many of those in attendance first entered the school 
during KMr. Waring's principalship, and had, notwithstanding the difficulty Which 
the minority of them experienced in attending scho<d, persisted in their efforts to 
obtain t]|ie beginning, at least, of an education. Several of these pupils are now In 
the sixth and seventh grades, which is, I think, remarkable, when one xemembon 
that they could scarcely read a line when they entered the school. ' 

1 had some difficulty in handling pupils above the fifth grade, in consequence of the 
nnud)er of (jlasses and the small number in each class. It is almost impossible for 
theteaclier to do justice to so many in the short time allowed. 

The attendance was good, and, as the pupils worked earnestly, the progress made 
was very satisfactory. 

In conclusion permit me to call your attention to the efficient work of the assistant 
teachers. To them is largely due whatever success the work may have attai^&d. 

Thanking you and Trustee ComiidL for your helpftil advice and kind words of 
encouragement, I am, * 
Very respeetfoUy, 

If. B. GuBfly FHmoijpdL 

Mr. G. F. T. Cook, ■ ,. 

Superintendent PubUo SMmlt* 
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• JOHN F. COOK NIGHT SCHOOL. 

Washington, D. C, Mareh 5, 1894. 
DSAR Sm: I have the honor to submit to yoa a report of the John F. Cook Night 
SohooL The cironmstances attending the opening were most anapicions, and I am 
pleaaed to aay that the interest so manifest at the beginning was equally so at the 
close. 

I would here asain sujjgest the lenutheuintr <»f the session. The present term I 
consider much too short for the needs of tlit>s«' benefited by the ni<;ht schools. 

Allow me to thank those associated with me in the work for their hearty coope- 
ration. 

We extend our warmest thanks to you and to the ohairmui of the night school 
committee, Mr. L. A. Cornish, for encouragement and support. 
Very respectfully, 

Wilson Bkucb Etans, Frkuip^U. 

Mr. O. F. T. Cook, 

LINCOLN MGHT SCHOOL. 

Washington, D. C, Manh 5, 1894. 
Deab Sik : I here w i th present a brief statement of the work of Lincoln Night School 

for the session of 189:>-*04. recently te rminated. 

That the interest in the school stands undiniinislicd, and that the benefits derived 
from the course are Justly appreciated by the community, the increased enrollmeut 
antl atroiidaut e duly att«'st. 

The majority of the pni)ils of this school were those who had attended for so\ eial 
terms, thus showini; that the desire lor more learnin<; is not a s])asmodic uotiou, 
satiated by a few months' instruction, but a rit^hteous longing and determination to 
acquire practical knowledge for the better ec^uipment for the warfitfe of life. The 
instruction in all classes was made as practical as iK>88ible, with the aforesaid end in 
view. Letter-writing, bill-writing, spelling, and ordinuy bnsiness aritimietic were 
essentially the main subjects taught. 

I am informed by the associate teachers that the progress was qnite prcmonnced 
in their respective rooms, which £act is yery encouraging. 
Very respectfully, 

John £. Stthax, Prtaotpo}. 

Mr. G. F. T. Cook. 

SujyerinUndent I^ublic SchooU. 



RANDALL NIGHT SCHOOL. 

Wash INT. TON. D. C., ^^arrh 1S94. 

DbaR Sir: Together with my annual report of K'andall Night Schotd tor the year 
ending March 5, 1894, I take ])leasure in subnutting the following remarks: 

Theschool opened Monday, October 30, 1893, with a small enrollment, but on the 
second night the number of pupils reached 120. This year has been a very success- 
ful one, both in the interest manifested by the pupils and in the exeeUent results 
obtained. I was a little soUcitons at first that, having two new teachers, the 
enthnsi.ism on tlie part of the pupils might flag, but there waa no leas interest mani- 
fested, for those wlio came to leamwera deeply in earnest, dsToted to their work, 
and in love with tlu ir teachers. 

In the tirst and second grades the attendance was nmisnally large. The pnpihs in 
these ijrade^i made commendable progress in thsir work* With tf^ exception of 
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four lessons they completed their readers. In number worX they made an excellent 
record in the four ftmdamental rulesj both oral and written. The pupils in this 
room were new pupils, and some of them could not form their figures, and did not 
know their lettoi^, yet in the forty-seven nights they nearly coyered the eiitire 

grades. 

The third j^rade occupied two rooms. The results here were quite satisfactory in 
readintj, arithmetic, writin*y, and f^eography, the work of the latter being in line 
with and following the trend of the geographical reader. 

The othtT grades were in charge of tiie principal, the fourth predominating. 
Several pupils applied for the seventh and eighth grades, hut I could not give them 
the time they needed, so I sent them to Lincoln Night School. The results in this 
room are more satisfactory than they have been hitherto. In arithmetic we began 
long division. At the same tim e I introduced common fractions, following closely 
with decimal equivalents. With this method, before the school olosed.I was teach- 
ing them percentage in simple busineBs forms. 

The samples of the work of the school which I file with this report will show more 
coiu lnsivcly than I can write the work done thissehocd year. The teachers associ- 
ated with me are zealous, devoted, and painstaking, and had the confidence and 
respect of all the j)upil8. •. 
Very respectfully, 

James Storum, Principal. 

Mr. G. V. T. (JooK, * 
Superintendent Public Schools, 



T^AOHBBS. 

Tli(^ whole number of teachers employed in the schools during the 
school year was 272. Of this number 244 were regular, or in direct 
charge of schools and classes, and 28 in charge of special departments 
or subjects. Of the teachers employed 33 were male and 239 female. 
In the composition of the corps there was but little difference fvom 
that of the previous year; the difference consisted in the appointments 
to tlie new teachersliips and to v acancies caused by death and resig- 
uatioii. 

In tlie large degree of continiUHl employment in the regular service, 
restricted to those specially trained for the position, is evidenced 
one ol' tli(^ most important factors in the growth and progress of the 
schools. This character of the teaching force gain? every year in the 
accessions to it permitted by vacancies and by the provision for new 
schools. Of the whole numbe* of teachers employed 196, or 72 per cent, 
are graduates of normal schools, and of these normal graduates 179 
were trained in the ITormal School of these divisions. 

So potential are the influence and action of the teacher upon the 
intellectual and moral life of the child, both with regard to the present 
:ind, in the bent given, to the future, that all avenues of approach to 
the teachership can not be too carefully guarded. In the acceptance of 
tiie oiiice is the accei)tance of a responsibility that takes possession of 
the true teacher as fuller conception of its requirements grows upou 
^'ini. Since the eflQciency of schools depends so very largely upon the 
teachers, it is felt that too §pmt QSM^e pot exercised in t^^if 
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selection. To what extent the elimbation of all elemeBts that do not 

contribute to merit and professional fitness prevails, to that extent the 
value and efficiency of llie service are attained and maintained. It is 
believed that the rule (leterniining the adiuission of teachers into the 
regular force of these schools is not only lueritorious, but as good as any 
that under existing conditions can be devised for the promotion of the 
welfare of the schools. The teacher in tli(\se schools, in many instances, 
begins in them the preparation required lor the position in the first 
year of his school life, though then unconscious of the office subse- 
quently to be filled, and continues his preparation till, on the comple- 
tion of the prescribed course, he eut-ers through the N(jriaal School into 
the teacliershij). 

The race, barring ])hysicnl (leformity, is e(iual from the stnrt to all. 
The outcome is sinii)ly ''the survival of the fittest," in whom from the 
constant winnowing of years the sdiools foi- tln^ p(u-petuation of their 
■fceacherships receive, irrespective of any ami all incidental circumstances, 
the best in fitness and attainment. In this determining of the regular 
teacherships in these schools, outside of those in the High School, tor 
which the more liberal training of the college or universily is generally 
sought, is presented largest degree of freedom from personal favoritism 
and as larged isinterested opportunity for ascertaining merit. Under 
this system, by which equal chance and opportunity, so far as the schools 
are concerned, are afforded to every aspirant for the teachership, the 
successful are indeed ''the architects of their own fortune.^ 

Tlu'se regular teacherships embrace DO per cent of the entire teach- 
ing force. 

The selections for sx)e(;ial teacherships which comprise the remaining 
10 per cent are, for obvious reasons, otherwise determined. It would 
be found difficult under existing conditions, even if advisable, to hedge 
them in by ironclad rule. In their selection the judgment of the 
school officers finds opportunity for its best exercise, and as upon them 
rests the responsibility for success oi failure, due deference to their 
office suggests that their prerogatixc be resx>ected aud their responsi- 
bility be the guarantee of their protect iou. 

A moment's observation of the enrollment of pupils in the ditfcrcut 
grades of schools pr(\sciited in the statistical showing in the first pages 
of this report shows that the largest enrollment in ^ny one grade is iu 
the first grade or year of school life. From this grade as a base, the 
grade structure, pyramid-like, rises, with each Bucceeding grade less in 
number, until the apex is reached in the last year of the high-school 
course, when it may be seen that the ratio of the enrollment of pupils 
in the first or lowest primary grade to that of the last year of the high 
school (which was 80) is as 36 to 1. it recpiires but another glance at 
those statistics to see that the i)riirmry grades, or first four years of the 
twelve years' course, embrace 8,497, or about 70 ])er cent of the entire 
emollment in the sehools* These are &ot simply the oooditioxui of oa« 
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year. Statistical record shows similar conditions from year to year, 
extoiidiiig back to the year of oatablisliment of the schools, and it is 
easy to infer from the basis of the conditions that they will continue to 
exist more or less for years. Tliis liir<;e dilference in the enrollment in 
these grades results not from any considerable retention of pupils in 
the lower grades, since, as a rule, they are annually promoted, but from 
adverse and other circumstances in life which require ox induce more 
or less early withdrawal from school. 

These facts are both ready in inference and pregnant with sugges- 
tion. They show that very large numbers in the public school enroll- 
nu^nt, and by far the majority, never ge beyond the primary school. 
They su.i>gest that the primary school is peculiarly the school of the 
people, and that its equipnient and management should be such as to 
evolve th€f greatest ])()ssil)le results. The large numbers in these lowest 
grades suggest that in them the best teaching and directive force 
should be employed, not only to secure good foundation and proper 
bent for successfhl and larger attainment in the succeeding and higher 
grades, but also that there may be given to those whose school days 
by force of circumstances are restricted to them the best .training and 
])rep:u ation possible for self-pursuit and for life. It is in these grades 
that not only specially trained teachers should be employed, but, with 
the ])rofessional training, those with that fitness born of large opportu- 
nity for successful practical application. 

In these lower grades also there can iu)t be too large recognition of 
personal influence as a potential factor in the training of the young. 
Embracing, as they do, those in the most impressible and formative 
period of life, largest opportunity should be allowed for close contact 
between teacher and pupil. To permit this the number now assigned 
to the teacher should be reduced, though the reduction, in its demand 
for larger teaching force, necessitates greater expense in the provision. 
Tlic well-known environment and circumstances of very many of this 
scliool population indicate in these revisions a larger field for thereftn- 
iii<X and elevating influences of the teacher than is to be found in the 
other divisions of the public schools of the District of Columbia. Many 
ot the homes represented in these schools are more or less devoid of 
all opportunity for that moral as well as intellectual training which 
results from frequent contact with ideas and associations uplifting in 
their character. 

It is for such reasons that, in these earlier grades or years of school 
life-in which the largest enrollment of the school population is annually 
made, in which the foundation of all fiiture knowledge is laid, and in 
which the largest numbers of the school population end their school 

(lays— the greatest fitness and experience should be placed, and, in 
i ^Hognition of the exceedingly great importance of the moral element 
iii all judicious training, the largest opportunity allowed to the teacher 
for personal oontact with her pupils. 
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The realization of such conditions, however, favors, in the appoint- 
iiuMit of toacliors to these lowest griules, the presence of inducements 
moiv ]HH'iiiiiai y in their character than those that now obtain. Lon^- 
experience has fully shown that teachers do not voluntarily, under the 
present salary discrimination, remain in these lower f;rades, and, as a 
consequence from the grade promotions which now obtain, resulting 
from successful experience, the constant expectancy of change is adverse 
to the attainment of that degree of litness permitting the best results. 
In my opinion, not only should the average salary be greater than it 
now is, but, as a rule, there should be no difference' in salaries for dif- 
ferent grade work. When discrimination is made, it should be for sue- 
oessful experience or for «rreat exi-ellence, irrespective of jjrade taught. 
In such deterininin»r of salaries, by whi<'h ;;rade chan.Lre would have no 
etVect. larmier opportunity would be ollerrd for the annual placin;::' and 
replacing of teachers in grades of school where obsej vation and expe- 
rience have shown the supervision they are most capable. The loss of 
large experience and great excellence in any grade of school is gen- 
erally keenly felt, but in no grade more keenly tiian in the low primary 
school, where, in the less self-helpful period of school life, tact and 
skill on the part of the teacher, in special adaptation to the work, have 
so important bearing ui>on future school progress and so large part in 
deterniininu the character of the life of verv manv whose school (lavs 
are limited to these grades of school. In ])resenting to the teacher the 
greatest degree of responsibility, the l(»\vest grades demand tor most 
effective result all possible strength in the teaching and guiding force. 

The teachers in these divisions of the public schools can not be too 
highly commended for faithful service and tor intelligent an^ con- 
aeientioiis discharge of the duties imposed upon them. 

MANUAL TRAINING. 

Excepting in the larger e(|uipment of the shops already organized, 
there was no extension of the material means through which this instruc- 
tion is carried on. There were four schools or shops in wood and one 
in metal. In charge of the instruction there were seven teachers, one 
of whom is director. 

The nuinbw of pupils that reodved instraction in woodworking was 
€91; the number in metal working, 118: making an agfrregate of 809. 

The general quality of the work done during the year was not only 
equal to. but an improvement u]>on. that of ]ueceding years. When it 
is considered that the time given to work in these shoj^s is but two 
hours weekly, aiigregatin-: but seventy hours duriuir the school vear, the 
amount of w,>rk done and degree of excellence attained bespeak large 
and commendable capacity for instruction of this charafOter. The kind 
and character are quite fully detaUed in the report of the director, 
whick is herewith submitted, mud to whieh I woold oftll your attention. 
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There was the usual auuual disphiyof the work done during the year 
ou June 15 and 10, which was largely attended by the parents an^d 
friends of the pupils and by other citizens. 

COOKING. 

There are four cooking schools in these divisions. The instruction 

which pertains to cooking and that part of domestic economy relating 
to the kitchen is confined to girls of the seventh and eighth grade 
schools and to tliose of the first year of the High School. The whole 
number of pupils who received this instruction during the year was 
694, of whom .'543 were from seventh-grade schools, 223 from eighth- 
grade schools, and 2S from the High School. The time given to it by 
the pupil weekly was one hour and thirty minutes. The number of 
teachers employed to give instruction in cooking was 5. 

Though the number of these kitchen^s is yet sufficient to accommo- 
date the number of girls eligible to instruction in them, they do not 
furnish to many a desirable degree of accessibility. Girls attending 
schools in the northern section of the city lose much time in reaching 
tlie nearest kitchen to them, being re(iuired to go more than a mile. 
This might be obviated by having kitchens in number more than that 
of teachers. Under such circumstances all kitchens would not be con- 
tinuously opened, the opening being made to depend upon the section 
of the city in which the girls receiving the instruction live. 

The virtues exercised in the methods of instruction pursued in tlkie 
department, apart from the practical skill afforded to the pupil in ons 
of the essential arts of civilized life, make this instruction valuable. 
It is not only strongly educative, morally and economically, but vitally 
practical. The public school presents to it an excellent field for its 
operations, whether considered from a sanitary or economical point of 
view. 

The report of the directress of this department is herewith sub- 
mitted. 

SEWINO. 

Instruction in sewing is given during four years of school life, 
beginning with the third and ending with the sixth grade of school. 
Though the length of time is considered sufficient for good attainment, 
it is believed that yet higher degree could be had if girls of more 
maturity than most sixth-grade girls have coul4 receive this instruc- 
tion in its more advanced stages. 

The whole number of girls who received instruction in sewing outside 
of the training in shops was 2,476. The time each gave to it weekly in 
the regular schoolroom was one hour. In addition to the instruc- 
tion given by the special teachers in the regular schoolroom, there was 
weekly instruction in cutting and fitting. Tor this branch of the work 
two-shops are provided, to which are admitted the more matured girls 
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of the vsixth grade. The number of girls who received instruction in 
the shops was 346. 

The whole number of teachers employed to give instruction in sew- 
ing was 7, of whom 1 is directress. From the large number of pupils 
embraced by this instruction the diffusion of its benefits among the 
school population is greater than that of any other branch of indus- 
trial instruction. Beginning, as it does, in the lower or primary grades, 
it is enabled to coiifer its benefits upon very many of the school popu- 
lation who, on account of early withdrawal fipom school, would not 
N otherwise receive any advantage from it. 

The results in this department continued highly satisfactory in their 
character. 

The report of the directress of sewiug for the year is herewith sub- 
mitted. 

IMPOKTANCE OF MANUAL XKAININa. 

The public school in its purely intellectual work may do much, but 
in the auxiliary employment of theliaiid more for tlio ])r()inotioii of tlie 
material and moral conditions of life. Wlicn considcKMl with res])C(;t 
to its possibilities, it is difficult to have full realization of the value of 
this subject. Though such estimate is general in its application to all 
youth, it is immensely so, under the existing conditions of society, to 
the colored youth. Whatever has, either now or in the near future, 
promise of removing or materially lessening enforced idleness has 
within it a principle destructive of vice and crime and generative of 
industry and morality. Human nature in its tendencies is the same in 
all peoples, and under the same conditions and en vironment will exhibit 
like phases of character. What is needed among this youth is the 
opportunity or means for the attainnn^it of that environment and con- 
dition which will evoke the bettor iin])uLses of human nature, from 
which will be retlected the bettor ]>iias(\s of character. Trained intel- 
lect will light the way, but honorable, constant, and profitable occupa- 
tion will make possible the environment, will lay the foundation upon 
which rectitude and virtue are erected. To what extent the public 
school gives preparation and possibility for honorable pursuit in life, 
to that extent it contributes to the stability of the foondatioii on which 
sodety itself rests. 

JANITORS. 

Moral as well as sanitary interests suggest the employment of good 
men in the position of janitor. As a rule those employed in this serv- 
M5e in these divisions show, through faithful and conscientious dis- 
charge of duty, appreciation of their ])reference. 

In a former rep(»rt, after detailing the amount of work and watchfal- 
ness presented by our school buildings to keep them in good sanitary 
condition and to give to them that i)rotection which due concern for 
pubhc property requires, I recommemied greater compensation for 
such service than then obtained. The observations of several years 



since that report was made the more strongly confirm me in the convic- 
tion then expressed. In the absence of action I herein renew my 
recommendation. 

It will hardly be questioned that good pay shonld be associated with 
^j:ood service. There may be, and undoubtedly is, now and then poor 
service, but wliere and wlieii it exists it can easily be dispensed with, 
and good work insured by the pay that the position should offer. 

STATISITOS. 

In addition to the statistics used occasionally in the body of this 
report for succinct information or for comparison with corresponding 
items of previous years, are statistical tables which convey consid- 
erable, and it is believed interesting, information. These have all been 
taken from the records filed in this office. The records of last year as 
well as those of previous years have received that care and attention 
which are essential to accuracy and reliability, in recognition of the* 
fact that witlioiit these qualities statistics have no value. They have 
iiiucli irni)ortance in being an easy, if not the best, medium for con- 
venient and significant record through which to convey information, 
to institute conii)aris<)n among statistics of difi'erent years in our own 
schools, or for their comparison with those of other systems of public 
schools. 

CONCLUSION. 

The condition which at present most seriously confronts and threatens 

the progress and growth of the schools of these divisions of the public 
schools of the District of Columbia is the large lack of ample and 
proper accommodation. As the result of this condition last year, 92 
scljools, embracing in their average enrollment about 39 per cent 
of the average enrollment in all schools, were restricted to half day 
occupancy of the schoolroom ; or, in other words, there were 46 schools 
more than schoolrooms, and in order to make some provision for the 
92 schools the usual time of instruction was necessarily reduced. 
Even schools of third grade were on half day time; and in the cur- 
rent school year, by reason of increased number of schools and of 
natural grade growth, there are schools of fourth grade on half time. 
In the continued lack of accommodation the reduction of time in the 
session of schools of yet higher grade is only a question of one or two 
years. It goes without the saying that if a whole school day as speci- 
fied by the rules is considered necessary to complete properly grade 
work, it cannot be properly accomplished nor made to yield equal 
benefit to the pupil in one-half of a school day. 

Taken in its enlirety, the year's work permits very favorable compari- 
son with that of any previous year, and in some respects indicates 
larger growth. Though in the number of the school population 
embraced by the entire enrollment in the schools there was a slight 
decrease from that of the previous school year, due, in the large absence 
of employment on account of the general business depression, to the 
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iuability of many of this population to clothe their children properly 
for school, yet tJie cliiuacter of tlio attendance, both in degree of regu- 
larity and punctuality, was au improvement even upon that of the 
previous school year, in which it was excellent. In short; in all phases 
of school work and requirement iusuriug good degree of excellence, 
there was good and encouraging degree of growth. 

In the encouragement given and interest shown by the tnistees; in 
the active, intelligent, and conscientious labors of the snpervicdng 
principals and teachers; in the pride of effort to excel, both in intel- 
lectual and moral attainment, on the part of pupils; and in the excel- 
lent degree of cooperation and appreciation by parents and guardiajis, 
are large factors in the accomplishment of the year's results. 
Very respectfully, 

G. r. T. Cook, 

Superintendent, 



STATISTICS. 

Table I. — Showbif] the immher of hulf-day schools of each fjrade hi the seventh and 

divisions, and the buildingn in which they are located. 



School. 



Stunner 

Magrader 

Sterens , 

Briggs 

"Worniley 

IMiillii.B 

Garrison 

G«met , 

JohnF. Cook , 

917 P street irw... 

Banneker 

Logan 



First 
grade. 


Second 
grade. 


Third 
grade. 


Total. 


1 




1 


2 


8 


3 




6 


4 


4 




8 


3 


2 


1 


6 


2 






2 


2 






2 


3 


2 


1 


6 


8 


2 




5 


3 


2 


1 


6 


1 






1 


2 


2 


2 


6 


2 


1 




8 



Sdioul. 



Jones 

Slater 

Lovejoy 

Lincoln 

' Jiflilings 

liiindall 

Antliony liowen 

Boll 

Ambnsh 



Total . 



First 


Second 


Third 
grade. 


Tot'il. 


4 


2 


2 


8 


2 


2 




4 


2 


2 




4 


2 


1 




3 


8 


8 




6 


5 


3 




8 


3 


2 




5 


2 


2 




4 


8 


8 




6 


55 


89 


8 


102 



Table U,— Showing the aremr/e Tiiimhfr of pupils to the aehool of gradet heUm the Sigh 
School, baaed on the whole and the average enrolhMiU, 



Grade. 


Schools. 


Wliolo 
enroll* 
ment. 


Av<*race to 
the school 
on the 
whole 
enrollment. 


Average 
enroir 
ment. 


Average to 
tlie sonool 
on tlie 
average 
enroUment. 


Eighth 


10 
15 

16 
22 
27 






407 


40.7 
40.5 
41.8 
45.3 

46.1 




492 


49.2 


008 

670 

997 


Sixth 


786 

818 


49 


Fifth 


1,209 


60.8 
64.9 




1,246 
1,475 
1,877 


Third 


33 


1,510 


55.9 


44.6 
41.7 
48.8 


Seooad 


45 
55 


1,788 
2, 277 
2,922 


54.1 




50.6 


Total........ 




53.1 


2,410 


223 1 11, 747 




9,690 


48^4 




52.6 



I 
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Taulk lU.—Showittg the whole vnmher enrolled in ihe s&venth and eighth divisiona in 
each (jrade, and per cent of enrollment for the tohool years ISSl-'Q^ m4 J89I8-'9S, toith 

incrcane and decrease. 



Grade. 



Kormal School. 
High School... 
Eigbth 

Seventh 

Sixth 

Firth 

Fourtli 

Third 

Second 

First 



Total 



8XTMMARY. 

Noniial aud lligli scljools- 

Grammar schools 

Primary schools 

Total 



1893-'94. 



Whnh; 
enroll- 
ment. 



26 
460 
492 

736 

8in 

J . L'09 
1,510 
1,788 
2,277 
2,922 



Per cent. 



0.21 
8.76 
4.02 

6. 02 
(J. 05 
9.88 
12. 34 
14.62 
18.61 
28.89 



1892-'93. 



Whole 
enroll- 
ment. 



12, 238 100 



486 
3,250 
8,497 



3.97 
26.57 
69.46 



26 
444 

872 

737 

805 
1,093 

i,oi;{ 

1,898 
2,347 
2,984 



Per cent. 



12,329 



470 
3.067 
8.792 



0.21 
3.60 
3.02 
5.98 
7. 02 
8.86 
13. 08 
15. 39 
19.04 
23.80 



Increase. 



Decrease. 



16 
120 



116 



100 



3.81 
24. 88 
71. 31 



252 



16 

236 



1 
52 



103 
110 
70 
12 



348 



63 
296 



12,233 I 100 



12, 329 



100 



252 



348 



Tablk IV. — Showing the nuniher of schools of each f/rade helow the High School in the 

neventh and eighth divisiom. 



IMvisioD. 



Seventh ... 

Eighth (A) 
Eighth (B). 

Total 



First 
grade. 


Sfcoiid 
grade. 


Third 
grade. 


Fourth 
grade. 


Fifth 
grade. 


Sixth 
grade. 


Seventh 
grade. 


Eighth 
grade. 


Total. 


18 


14 


12 


10 


8 


7 


6 


8 


78 


19 


16 


11 




8 


6 


5 


4 


77 


18 


15 


10 


8 


6 


4 


4 


3 


68 


66 


46 


88 


27 


22 


16 


16 


10 


223 



Tabub Y.— 'Showing fke absolute and relative growth of the Migh Schools of the seventh and 

eighth divisions for the last ten years. 



Teair. 


Ktimbor 
enrolled in 
all grades, 
excinding 
Kormal 
School. 


Kninber 
enrolled in 
the High 
Soho<a. 


Per cent 

of enroll - 
mcnl in all 

^ladt'H, 
excluding 
Normal 
School. 


Teachers in 
all grades, 
excluding 
Normal- 
School 
teachers. 


Teachcr.s 
in Jli-h 
School. 


Per cent of 
teachers in 
TTiph School 
on number 
ol' teachers 
ill all grades, 
excinding 
those in Nor- 
mal School. 


Number of 
tfraduates 
rrom High 
School. 


1884-'85 


9, 598 


172 


1.8 


162 


4 


2.5 


28 


l«85-'86 .. 


10, 138 


247 


2.4 


174 


6 


3.4 


33 


188G-'87 


10, 345 


276 


2.7 


182 


8 


4.4 


39 


1887-'88 


11,000 


361 


3.3 


188 


9 


4.8 


61 


1888-'89 


11, 180 


416 


3.7 


107 


11 


6.6 


67 


1889-'90.... 


11,898 


346 


3.0 


2U 


12 


6.6 


41 


1800-'91 


12,106 


376 


8.1 


326 


14 


6.1 


86 


]W»l-'92 


12, 253 


407 


3.3 


240 


17 


7.0 


69 


l8!)2-'93 


12, 308 


444 


3.6 


254 


18 


7.0 


, 90 


1893-'94 

k 


12, 207 


4G0 


3.7 


268 


19 


7.0 


99 
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Table "VI. — Showing the viimhcr of schools of each grade in the seventh and eighth 

divisions, two of which occupy one room. 



Division. 


First 
grade. 


Second 
grade. 


Third 
grade. 


Total. 




15 
14 
16 


12 
18 
14 


3 
6 


30 
82 
80 










45 


80 


8 


92 





Table VII. — Slioir'nui the mimhcr of school huilditKis ond school rooiim occupied (owned 
and rented) in the seventh and eighth divisions for the lust ten years. 



Tear. 


Buildings. 


Booms. 


Owned. 


Rented. 


Total. 


0) 

O 


• 

<S) 

K 


Total. 

1 


1884-'85 


10 


2 


12 


95 


15 


110 


1885- '86 


12 


4 


*16 


114 


17 


131 


1886-'87 


11 


4 


15 


112 


17 


129 


1887-'88 


13 


9 


22 


129 


28 


157 


1888-'89 


13 


8 


21 


129 


27 


156 



Year. 



]8R9-'90 , 

1890- '91 , 

1891- "92 . 

1892- 93 . 

1893- '94 , 



Buildings. 


Rooms. 




1 




• 






a 




1 




s 




o 


i 


H 


O 


^ 


o 
H 


18 


4 


22 


150 


21 


177 


18 


4 


2:5 


IW 


22 


190 


21 


:{ 


24 


180 


21 


207 


21 




23 


198 


10 


208 


t22 


2 


24 


♦206 


§10 


216 



'^Building owned ])y first hIx divisions glTen np at end of the 8oho<d year. 

tChamberlain biiildinfr not counted. 

; One used lor Normal, 14 for High, 1 for supervising principal's office, and G lor industrial schoola. 
§ Eight rooms for industrial schools. 

Number of grammar and primary Bohools, 223. 

Tablk ^m.^Shrnvng growth of ike sehooU of the twenth and eighth diviHont dwing the 

last twenty-seven years. 



Year. 



1867- '68. 

1868- '69. 

1869- 70. 

1870- 71 . 

1871- 72 . 

1872- 73. 

1873- 74. 

1874- 75. 

1875- 76. 
187C-77 . 

1877- 78 . 

1878- 79 . 

1879- '80 . 

1880- '81 . 



Number 

of 
schools. 


Number 
of 

teachers. 


Number 

of 
pupils. 


Year. 


Number 

of 
schools. 


Number 
•f 

teaclnTS. 


Number 
of 

pupils. 




41 


41 


2, 300 


1881-'82 


130 


143 


8, 303 


62 


52 


8,000 


188a-'83 


136 


147 


8,735 


66 


63 


8,660 


1883-'84 


140 


164 


0,181 


68 


66 


4,986 


1884-'85 


149 


162 


9,614 


75 


78 


4. 661 


1885-'86 


161 


174 


10.158 


76 


86 


5,188 


1880- '87 


168 


182 


10, .'!(');') 


74 


87 


5,280 


1887-'88 


176 


191 


11,040 


76 


89 


5,489 


1888 -"89 


186 


202 


11, 170 


76 


90 


6,454 


1889- '90 


197 


216 


11,438 


79 


92 


5,954 


1890-'91 


214 


230 


12,182 


96 


109 


6,515 


1891-'92 


224 


244 


12, 280 


108 


119 


7, 731 


1802-'93 


229 


258 


12. 32'» 


117 


130 


8, 080 


1893-'94 


236 


272 


12,233 


121 


134 


8, 164 
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Table IX,— Showing whole enrollment of pupiU in each grade, hj sexes in the awentk 
and eighth Oivttiona for the $ohool year ending June 30, 1894. 



Gxftde. 



Normal School 

High School 

Eighth 

Seventh 

Sixth 

Fifth 

Fonrtli '■ 

Third 

Second 

First 

Total 

Normal and High sohooU. 
Grammar sch ools . ....... 

Primary nchools 

Total 



Whole enroUmeat. 



Boys. 



1 

140 
214 
820 
863 

526 
656 
777 
990 
1, 270 



Girls. 



25 
320 
278 
416 
480 
683 
854 
1,011 
1,287 
1,652 



Total. 



26 
460 
492 
786 

813 
1^209 
1, 510 

1,788 
2,277 
2,922 



Per 
cent. 



0. 21 
3. 76 
4.02 
6.09 
6.66 
9.88 
12.34 
14.62 
18.61 
23.89 



8UUMABY. 



5,247 


6,986 


12,233 


100 


141 


345 


486 


3.97 


1,413 


1,837 


3, 250 


26.57 


3, 693 


4, 804 


8, 497 


69. 46 


6,247 


6,986 


12,233 


100 



IMt of iohoolhoutet owned, with their respeoHve hoatione and the number of roome in each. 



Divi- 
aion. 



7 
7 
7 
7 

7 
7 
7 

8a 

8a 
8a 
8a 
8a 
8a 
8a 
8a 
86 
86 
86 
8b 
86 
86 



Name of building. 



Hi^h School .... 

Sumner 

Stevena 

Magmder 

Wonnley 

Briggs 

Gffrrison 

rhillips 

Garnet 

John F. Cook... 
Baoneker 

Jones 

Lovcjoy 

Slater 

Logan 

PattenKtt 

Lino<^ 

Bandall 

Giddings 

Anthony Bo wen 

Bell 

Ambnsk 



Location of building. 



M stree t, between First street and New Jersey avenue NW — 

Seventeenth and M Htreets NTV 

Tweaty>flrst street, between K and L streets ITW 

M street, between Sixteenth and Seventeenth streets . . . . , 
Prospect street, between Thirty-third and Thirty-feorQi 
streets NW. 

Twenty-second and E streets NAV 

Twelfth street, betwecji R and S streets NW 

N street, between Twenty-seventh and Twenty-eighth streets 

isrw, 

V street, between Ywinont avenne and Tenth street NW...... 

O street, between Foortii and Fifth streets NW 

Third street, between X and L stareets NW 

First and L streets 

Twelfth and D streets NE 

P street, between North Capitol and First streets NW ., 

Third and G streets NB 

Vermont avenne, between U and V streets NW 

Seoond and C streets SB « 

First and I streets SW •••• 

G street, between Third and Fourth streets SE 

Ninth and E streets SAV 

First street, between B and C streets SW 

L street, between Sixth and Seventh streets SW 



Num* 
ber of 

rooms. 



19 
18 
8 
S 

8 
8 

i 

12 
11 
8 
8 
6 
8 
9 

11 
12 
8 

.8 
8 
8 



Chamberlain building abandoned as naflt for uie. See note t Table VIL 
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JAsi of rmied sohoolhoutes, with their respective looation$ and ike nwmiber of rooms in 

eadi. 



Divi- 
sion. 


Kame of building. 


Looation of building. 


Num- 
ber of 
rooms. 


8a 
8a 






8 
2 







SEVENTH DIVISION 

Washinoton, D. 0., June 30, 1894. 

Dear Sir: t herewith submit the aiiuual report of the condition of 
the schools under my supervision. 

The number of schools in the division during the year was 78, graded 
as follows: 

First grade - — . 18 

Second grade 1* 

Thurd grade 12 

Fourth grade ...10 

Fifth grade • 8 

Sixth o^rade 7 

Seventh griide ^ 

Eighth grade 3 

STATISTICS. • 



Whole number of pupils enrolled 4,306 

Average number of pupils eliroUed 3,518 

Average number in daily attendance 3, 358 

Percentage of attendance 95.4 

Number at close of year 3, 225 



These statistics show a regularity and earnestness of purpose which 
speak more than it is possible to express m the brief space allotted to 

a report of this character. That the schools are making rapid and 

thorough progress there can be no doubt in the minds of those who 
observe their work from year to year. Tlieir great inii)rovement is due 
largely to the intelligent and untiring self-preparation of the teachers 
as a body. 

Bequests from teachers to this oflQce for grade meetings during the 
year were many and gratifying, for the reason that they indicated the 
spirit of the true teacher. It is upon the spirit of ihe teacher after all 
that the success of our schools, yea of the race, ahd finally of the nation 
itself depends. 

It is often said, and rightly, too, that the teacher makes the school. 
•That the spirit of the teacher is the spirit of the school is just as true. 

The teacliers realize the paramount importance of liberal scientific 
preparation, and have determined to secure it and give the schools the 
benefit of it. The days of school keeping are past and the dawn of 
school teacliing is upon us. The teacher who comes to the work with- 
out a thorough knowledge of the mind and its yarions manifestations, 
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as seen in the schoolroom, and the means and methods by which it 
grows and gains information, is doomed to failure. 

The teacher whose attainments are not broader and deepier than the 
mere routine of her grade, and whose mind does not think out new 
methods and feel new aspirations, is a miserable plodder, a parasite 
living on a body to whose life it contributes nothing. These are some 
of the thoughts that have been developed and discussed in our meetings. 

LIBRARIES. 

The growth of most of our school libraries has been nominal. In 
some buildings not a single volume has been added. This, of course, in 
a lew instances, is due to a want of interest in the matter by the 
teachers, but the general reason is found in the fact that most of the 
buildmRS are buying pianos. 

The Sumner School has done well, as the very excellent report below 
shows. During last year 171 volumes were added to the Ubrary, mak- 
ing the total collection 492 volumes. 

On the 18th of last May the pupils of this school gave a concert the 
net proceeds of which amounted to $210.26. This sum will be used in 
the further purchase of books for the ensuing year. 

In addition to the above showing the pupils of this building have, 
within the last two years bought and paid for apiano costing $250, and 
contributed nearly $50 to the shoe fund. 

The Briggs added only 5 volumes to its library, but it finished pay- 
ing for a fine piano, the influence of which is seen and acknowledo-ed 
in the excellent carriage of the pupils. It has not only given zest and 
life to the physical-culture exercises, but it has banished from the halls 
every form of disorder during the passage of the lines, and creajed a 
pride and pleasure in doing right. ^ ^ . 

Pianos have been bought for the Wormley, Phillips, and Garrison 
huildings, for which the pupils are paying by small weekly contnbu- 
tions. 

SHOE FUND. 

Scores of children have lost more or less tune from sehool each year 
because of the inability of their parents to keep, them supplied wi^ 
shoes and other necessary clothing. The matter was called to the 
attention of the principals, with the suggestion that they create m their 
respective buildings a fund from which the needy might receive relief. 
To the suggestion four of the buildings responded, with the results 
shown below ! oo 
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nenetiiod of ecrffeetin^ Hie m^jnev for this fund wai* as follows: 
wacid and deprfTations of the i *^dy were brought to the atteii- 
tkm of xht pi^ftk. wnk leqaest tiiat tiiey deny thenuelveft one pomy s 
to be vsed far tibe ntktt cf tlirfr dgMUiliiU'i 



Wknerer a te aeh er fovnd a pupil wbo needed shoes, she at once 
repoTte»i the t.* pri:.'.:r>^. who would, iu the most careful and 
delif-ate manr ^rr. supply his want* without the knowledge of anyone 
excep: the te^c:.cr. The papil wa^ thub :»aved the mortilicalaoii of 
having liift pcrrczly piibliihed. 



The eonditiOB of the Saner and Sterols bnildiiigs is a reflection 
up* □ the eoDonnity. The <M rooms at the t^vens are absolutely 
worn oat. The floors in many plaoevS are worn to the thinness of 
veneer. ^lany window sashes are loose, and so badly decayed that tliey 
will not retain the glass during a moderate wind storm. Lar^'e open- 
ings are thns left. •y>merimes for montb:*, during cold weather, making 
it almost impcxSAible to heat the rooms properly. 

From tiie eooking school, located in the basement of the Steyens 
bnHfling emanate odon whidi some of the teaidiers cUum render the 
air in the hails aad rmmbs above impure and oppressire. 

The Saner balding, in nsoy respecte,is very little better than the 
Stress. The walls are dingy and the floors jjoor. The doors are 
without proper fastenings, and tbonsands of dollars in property are 
1^ without protirijiiOD. Many books were lost last year from several 
rooma which were practically without lastc-nings. Each teacher 
should be pro\ided with a closet or bookcase, in whicb the numerous 
books may be kept in safety. 

The Garrison is still without a yard, canaeqneiitly the «hiUirftn are 
farced into the street during the reeessee. 

In closing, 1 wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to the parents 
sad teachers te liie tcij eradisl snpp^nrt whk^ they lendoed me 
" 'ig the year. 

Veiyreqieetfidly, H. P. Montgomery, 

Mr. O. P. T. COOK, iiu^rvmn, Princi^ 

Stgferimteiulent Public School*. 



EIGHTH DIVISION, A. 

Washington, D. 0., June 30, 1894, 
Deau Sir : The following is a report of the schools under my super- 
vision for the year ending June 30, 1894: 



Distribution of aohoola. 



Boildingf. 


First 
grade. 


Second 
grade. 


Tliird 
grade. 


Fourth 
grade. 


Fifth 
grade. 


Sixth 
grade. 


Seventh 
grade. 


Eighth 
gnde. 


Num- 
ber of 
schools. 


Num- 
ber of 
tooms. 




3 


2 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


12 


10 




2 


2 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


11 


8 




4 


2 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


12 


8 




2 


3 


1 


2 


1 


1 


0 


0 


10 


8 




8 


2 


2 


2 


2 


1 


1 


1 


14 


12 




2 


2 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1 


9 


8 




2 


2 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


7 


6 


917 P Street 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


2 




19 


16 


U 


g 


8 


5 


5 


i 


77 


82 



During the present year there have been formed 1 eighth, 1 
seventh, and 1 lirst gra4<^ schools, making a total of 77 schools under 
my supervision. 

Half-day schools numbered 37 throughout the division. There were 
5 third-grade schools compelled to hold half sessions during the 
year, a fact harmM to their progress. These were found in the Cook, 
Banneker, and Jones buildings. This emphasizes the need of more 
rooms in the vicinity of these buildings. 

SCHOOL BXJILBINGS. 

During the soiaiiier new and unproved furnaces were imt in tiixQ 
Gook and Bann^er buildings, and we were tbus lysMMred tbe necessity 
of closing schools on account of cold rocMUS. 

Again I enter a protest against the occupancy of the basement room 

at the Cook building for a schoolroom. 

The Lovejoy sadly needs repairs inside and outside. There is no 
place for the pupils during recess, and so they must either be turned 
outdoors or remain in the schoolrooms during inclement weather. 

The other buildings are in very good condition. I think the somewhat 
dingy walls in seyeval' buildings should he made more attractive. With 
little extra expeaae our Mhool bnildini^ ofmX^ be made beautif ul as 
well as useftil^ 

The panic wMch occurred at tbe Gan^ Behod in Qotoberj fwrta- 
nately to tJie serious injury of no one, caused tbe authorities to inves- 
tigate carefully the exits of the various buildings. As a result ^ 
panic, lire drills were instituted in all of the buildings as a mem» of 
safety. . 
D o 94 62 
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The janitors of these buildings have generally performed their duties 

faithfully. 

One of their number, Mr. James W. Taylor, died toward the end of 
the session, , 

FREE TEXT BOOKS. 

At the beginning of the session the seventh and eighth ades were 
furnished with firee books, thus permitting every grade to share in the 
benefits that accrue from so wise a provision. That the schools are 
abundantly blessed, that progress is made, that delays and vexations 

in secuiinj;- books are a thing ot the past, all were evident from the 
readiness and ease with which the schools started on their important 

mission. 

The teachers appreciate very hi^lil\ tlie advantage <,Mvcn ])y having 
such assistance, for they can at once phintrc into the legitimate work 
of the schools. They fully realiz(^ that these books are intrusted to 
their custody to be carefully guarded against loss or abuse. The pupils 
feel that they are a beneficent loan, and that they are to be used and 
not abused. They thus learn to respect books—" light-houses erected 
in the great sea of time." The result is that the thousands of books 
scattered throughout the various schools have been well cared for,aDd 
very few losses reported at the close of tlie year. 

A few books were i'ei)orted an destroyed on account of contagions 
diseases. An order that snch be d^^sl^oyed exists, but some uncer- 
tainty and ditliculty are encountered in carrying it out. Shall they be 
destroyed by the school authorities after tliey shall have been returned 
to school, or shall their destruction be left to the families where the 
diseases exist? If the former plan is adopted, then there is danger of 
disseminating the contagion by tbe very presence of these books in 
school, though it be but for a very short time; if the latter course is 
followed what proof or evidence have we that the requirement has 
been faithfully carried out '^ Thus these disease-breeding and disease- 
scattering books may eventually find their way back into school. 
Would it not be well to recjuest tlie liealth dei)artment to attend to 
this matter and send to the proper parties a list of the books destroyed? 

MEETINGS. 

The customary teachers' meetings have been held. At the outset tlie 
work mapped out in the course of study was discussed and changes 
noted, thereby avoiding confiision and misdirected effort The work 
of each grade is unified; the teachers feel that they are eolaborers with 
others in accomplishing a definite work. The sui>ervi8or conducts all 
such meetings. He explains his views, answers questions, and points 
out to the teachers what is expected in the particular subjects 
discussed. 

About Christmas another series of meetings was held to compare 
notes, mark the progress made, and map out specific work to be done 
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within a certain period. It is found that by having a clear object in 
view more and better work can be done. Monthly meetings of the 
principals of the various school buildings were held throughout the 
year. 

At sncli meetings government, discipliue, sanitation, and topics 
appertaining to the close, clean working of the schools were discussed. 

Much harm was done the schools through the frequency with which 
the teachers were summoned from their rooms to attend meetings of 
the special teachers. These meetings were many, for drawing, music, 
and physical culture. Day after day grade after grade was ordered to 
close at 1 o'clock and meet the directors of these branches. By daily 
turning so many children into the streets the continuity of the school 
work is broken and chance given for children to get into mischief, since 
being dismissed at so unusual an hour their parents were ignorant of 
the fact, and so could give no attention to them. 

WORK OP THE SCHOOLS. 

The high rank reached by the schools of Washington has not been 
attained in a day, but is the result of growth. The magnificent and 
convenient school buildings, the full and complete equipment, and, 
above all, that earnest and enthusiastic body of trained teachers are 
ihv lactois in this progress. To keep this exalted jdace demands vigi- 
lance all along the line, along the whole course. The best work is 
(lone, only when the tout ensemble of the curriculum is firmly, clearly, 
and fully comprehended by each and all, 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Tlie trend of educational thought to-day is to teach this subject in its 
bearings on the earth as the home of man, in its relation to commerce 
and history. 

In consonance with this idea the child is sent to the actual world 
around him, to that part of nature which is bounded by hip own home. 

Here, with seeing eye and listening ear, he gains hi« first ideas and 
concepts from things, becomes a discoverer in his own right. Many 
excursions were made into the fields and valleys of the surrounding 
count ly to notice the formation of soil, valleys, and streams. The 
divorce that existed between nature and the ordinary text-book has 
been seen, and an effort made to remedy it. The old text-book method 
ignored nature almost entirely. The present tendency, unless carefully 
watched, wiU ignore the text-book entirely. The best results must 
spring from a proper union of the two. The supervisor, in order to do 
good work in this subject, assigned topics to teachers in the various 
grades. 

These, by the help and suggestion of the supervising principal, were 
thoronglily developed in the schoolroom by each teacher. On the day 
appointed all the teachers of that grade met in that room to listen to 
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the lesson. After the lesson was iinishcd and the pupils dismissed tbe 
taaefaers and sapervisor discussed the lesson. 

From such meetings splendid results flowed. The teacher, for the 
time being, becomes a specialist, fhll of energy and enthusiasm. The 

pupils naturally catch the spirit, take fire, iatense interest is mani- 
fested, researches are made, and facts gathered. The text-book 
stretches away into the domain of scienc^e, art, and literature. Thus 
they learn the sources of knowledge — who has written and where and 
how it is to be found. You have but to give them the " tip " and they 
will do the rest. 

Time and space are wanting to adequately describe each lesson, but 
I can not forbear mentioning the one on mathematical geography in a 
seventh grade. It was well planned, finely given, and therefore 
intensely interesting and profitable. The attention paid to the lan- 
guage of the ])upil8 was a feature worthy of all commendation. The 
drawings, models, and illustrative apparatus made by the i)upils 
showed superior training. 

The purely didactic element had but small i)hice here. The ])upils 
observed, concluded, and exi)ressed tlieir inferences in i)r()per language, 
the right Avord in the right place, evincing remarkable discriiuiuation 
in the choice and use of words. 

The lessons on physical geography in the third grade on Asia and 
AMca, on soils and springs, were equally good, and ftill of interest 
and suggestive helpfiilness. 

LANGUAGS. 

Year by year the fruits of eflfort i)ut forth in the ri^^ht direction are 
becoming more apparent in the al)ility shown by our j)ui)ils to use cor- 
rect idiomati(; English. Teacheis are beginning- to realize that it is 
the essence of folly to expect (children to express their thoughts on 
what they do not comprehend. This pointless method of teac^hing 
language was the cause of loud complaint against the schools. Here, 
then, was seen a most glaring defect, and by untiring effort right 
views are pretty widely disseminated among the teachers. With us 
the task is herculean. It demands courage, patience, and indomitable 
energy. 

The evil influences of incorrect speech wage a ceaseless warfare 
against the schoolroom teaching. The i)npils are de])rived of associa- 
tion with intellects who have given strength and beauty to onr tongue, 
and so the book and living teachers are the sole means of guidance. 
The vis a tergo which emanates from cultured homes aiid associate's is 
entirely wanting. Considering the appalling difficulties to be con- 
quered, the progress made is deserving of high praise, and reflects 
great credit upon the corps of teachers. Since so much depends upon 
the teachers here, there is absolute necessity for them to be masters of 
the language, not in the power to dissect a sentence by analysis with 
grammar in hand, but in the daily employment ifi the schoolroom of 
language that violates none of the canons of good usage. He who 
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woald description teach must himself description know. Hence, in a 
series of meetiugs the sax>ervisor has tried to make plain the Various 
kinds of writing and comi>osition. There have been sent to his office 

compositions wliicb showed that they, the teachers, are intelligently 
teacliiiiK the subject. We need to create and sustain among our pupils 
a taste for good literature. This is the most ready and available means 
of erecting in their minds a standard for the chaste, correct, and ele^ int 
use of English. Shut out from intercourse with the enlightened men 
and women of society and business, our children still have the entree 
into the society of books so generously furnished by the eftorts of 
teachers and pupils in the Various school buildings. 

TJCCIINICAL GRAMMAR. 

The past session witnessed what might be termed the renaissance of 
technical grammar, not of lettars that kiUeth, but of the sprit that 
maketh alive; not the ipse dixit of this or that grammarian, who is but 
the collector of the laws of the language, but a spirit of individual 
private judgment, formed and enlightened by a proper study and 
ai)preciation of the facts of the language. At the commencement of the 
session the outline or syllabus of granunar seemed a rock of offense to 
many, and the new grammar, as it was called, created much comment. 

In meetings especially called tor that object we discussed thoroughly 
the subject, aiming to interpret the new in the light of the old. Being 
satisfied that the plan was rational, and wholly in keeping with the 
genius of our language, I systematically laid out and explained the 
work to the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grades. The facts of the 
language must come firom a carefiil study of the language. Henee^ 
syntlu'sis was the first thing to be taught. The pupil was led to express 
liis own thoughts, and tlien modify them by the addition of words, 
])lnase8, and cbnises. He therefore understands the office and ftmje 
of each added part, and is not swayed by the say-so of any gram- 
marian, but retains his independence and originality. 

The tendency to present the technicalities of grammar too early and 
too minutely should be constantly watched and curbed. 

The science of language calls for judgment and ripe reason beyond 
what is possessed by the average public school pu]^. Hence, it is 
better to spend more time and eflPort in the progressive use of language 
as provided for in the compositions than in the ordinary da^r dissection 
of sentences uiuler the name of minute grammatical analyfids. 

Under the stimulus of this new idea, the pupils could giL-sp th®- 
entire idea in all its strength and beauty. Interest was created and 
sustained, and this hitherto dry and uninviting and unprofitable sub- 
ject has become one of the most fascinating and valuable. 

RBADINO. 

In the primary rooms there is little to criticise in this subject except 
to remark that pupils are kept too long on the word method. They 
should, as soon as possible, be taught to make out the new words by 
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80iiiidiii£ tliem. 1 have tbought that by energy and rightly directed 
effort on the ptat o^ the teachers, the children ia the lowest grade 
oaght to read a great deal mofe matter than is osnally given. In the 
higher grades the reading is not good considering the good foundation 
laid below. The fBoit, doubtlessly, lite with the teachers who fiiil to 
maDifest entbnsiasm and proper skiD and preparation in the conduct 
of a reading recirarion. We learn to read by reading, and so if we 
wish for reading wirh proper expression it must be thoroughly and 
coDscienriously tanght. Our jnipds miijit acquire the habit of reading 
and a taste for the best literature. 

>1'F.I.I.1N-G. 

Sound spellinjr was particularly enii)hasized in the lower grades as 
the key to decipher unknown words, and as the means of inculcating 
a dear enunciation and pronunciation. The chUdren of the schools 
espedaOy need this to oTeteome and <sount6ract the evfl influences of 
the stre^ and homes. Judging from the compositions written by 
pupils the spelling of ordinary words is highly commendable. A 
proper union of oral and written s]Kdling serves to give good results 
and keep up interest. I am happy to say that there is gradually grow- 
ing up in the minds of both tearhrr^ and pui)ils a i)ridein this matter, 
and the written productions are rarely marred by the presence of mis- 
spdled words. Here eternal vigilance is the price of success. 

NATURE STITDY. 

In this fruitful and interesting subject tiiere is room for better work 
and pro g re ss . Careful and full preparation by the instructor is abso- 
lutdy cssMitial. By enabling the learner to master a few types under 
each head, you give him power to ai>preciate keenly the great world 
about him. I have thonghr that, pen liam e. Tin* great body of teaehers 
does not properly Colli] a ehend and ai>preciate the value (►f this subject. 
The ]»resence of the miorosenpe will give au impetu£> to this work and 
in the latore we shall get better results. 

PHYSIOLOOT. 

In carrying out the object of this Kubject great stress is put upon 
hygiene, impressing the young with the fact that it is most useful — 
that it is their duty to live in accM^nce with the rules learned at 
school. Thus the lessons learned at school become the potent lever to 
lift the hmnes to a high« plane. 

AsnmfRic. 

Mental arithmetic has received much time, because onlvbvit can the 
principles be taught as a prere<iuisite to seat work. By dealing with 
problems involving small numbers, the conditions can bo tirmly gath- 
ered and held— the what caretully and logically laid out, and then the 
how and why can be easily given. 
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The intellect is trained and strength gained. Instead of tidbits the 
mind is able to seize entireties, thus developing power and skill to 
reach just and correct conclusions. Slate work t^ds to exalt the dull, 
mediocre, and sluggish, and to put a pr^um <hi nme mechanieal 

work, 

UAKVAL TBAIMINO. 

With pleasure let nie put myself ou record as most heartily in favor 
of this feature in our educational work. No one disputes the state- 
ment that earning- a living should be made easier by the education 
received. Our children must not only know, but should know how to 
do something practical. Learning without capacity is of small value 
in the rush and war of a busy world. That training which helps and 
inclines the young to enter at once upon the business or trade for which 
they are destined is of most worth. A knowledge of tools, such as is 
furnished by our shops, together with the general training given by 
the common schools, will put all in a fair way to achieve success in the 
world's broad lield of battle. 

The boys and girls will have something to do, because they will be 
prepared to do and will possess the will and inclination to work, which 
is so frequently lacking in the merely book-learned boy. The capacity 
to take part in the multitudinous industries of the community is the 
best check to Idleness and crime. Here lies the salvation of the rising 
generation, and the policy of the authorities should be to enlarge this 
department. To lay a roper foundation and assure a successful issue, 
well-trained, skillful instructors must guide, direct, and inspire the 
pupils. 

DISCIPLINE AND THE KINDRRGARTBN. 

By how much the power, patience, time, and influence of the teachers 
are expended in mere matters of discipline and government, by so much 
is the legitimate work of the developing intellect curtailed. The child 
must be first brought under control before the real work of the school 
can go on. Now, it is a fact patent to all that a great number of mr 
pupils are yearly put into school having been gathered from homes 
lacking in ])roper influences. They are collected from the street. Where, 
tlirongli neglect not wholly the parents fault, the animal has run riot 
and the divinity has been crushed. With this mass of infant humanity 
our teachers must contend long, earnestly, and patiently before the 
stage is reached when training can commence. Wills must be con- 
trolled and passions subdued. Hence valuable time is lost. Why not 
let the beneficent arm of the school be stretched forth and gather these 
children into places where, under kind and skillful women thi» prepara- 
tory work may be donef 

This laudable formative training may well be begun at 3 or 4 years 
of age. Transplanted from these nurseries into the regular schoolU, the 
work of instruction can start without friction and with immediate suc- 
cess and progress. By such a step incalculable benefits would be Con- 
ferred upon the community and upon the parents, whose whole time is 
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occupied in earDin<r bread for their families. But greater and grander 
results would accrue to the children themselves in being thus early 
shielded from the damaging and demoralizing influences of the street 
and evil oompftnions and in being taught to so early subdue their wille 
and passions. The class of juvenile offenders would grow less, and the 
officers of the law would, in a mettmre, find their occupation gone. 

Humaiiifyy duty, ctviMzatimiy and self-preservation demmid some 
such step. Future generations can be improved only by improving 
the young. The salvation and elevation of the race must be found in 
properly caring for the neglected children — tlie waifs of the streets and 
alleys. If by such a nieasm e they can be saved from the jail and peni- 
tentiary, then it is much cheai)er and better to prevent their going 
there than to try to reform them atter they are landed within the walls. 
Let the officers rather spend a little time in bunting up these urchins 
far kindergartens than in dragging them to the station and police 
oootts. 

TESTS. 

Teaching will never rise much Iii-lu r tlian the tests or examinations. 
Toward the close of the term tests wci-c given in nieutal arithmetic, 
grammar, language, history, Constitution, and algebra. 

TEACHERS. 

Whatever of progress and excellence has been won in the schools is 
due to the great body of teachers who daily stand in the presence of 
ttie learner and break for them the bread of knowledge. Through 
them and with them I have striven to accomplish the work. 1 have 
made it plain that among us there is greater and longer necessity of 
using the concrete in teaching. 

With us objective teaching' is a sine qua non, because of the geiicral 
lack of proper ideas and concepts among the learners. The child 
whose father ]M»v<esses a glorious inheritance, "the heir of all the 
ages," both in intellect and material matters, enjoys all of these, sees 
and hears the best people of the best society, travels at home and 
abroad. He thus is ewrly and easily in touch with the literatun^ of 
schoolbooks and with general knowledge. 

Under these conditions it is indeed a "delightful task to rear the 
tender'thoughta." 

On the other hand, our pupils are in a civilization, but not fully of it, 
and so lose what springs from contact: and the knowledge gained is 
too apt to be bookish an<l theoretical. Therefore the teachers should 
be an fait, wide awake, able to recognize the ability of individual 
pupils, able to ditferentiate a general course of study to suit the needs 
of the mass of the schools. Environment gaogea the inteUigeace. 

It is not all of a teiicher's life to deveh^ the int^lect There is an 
equal, nay, more imperative need that the moral Ufe be stmigt^ened. 
The teacher should aim to tonch the springs right motives. Our 



children need that silent and elevating spirit which should stream 
constantly from the earnest, full-rounded teacher. He should possess 
the missioHary spirit^ and show Inrtk an unimpeached and unimpeach- 
able chaaractw. 

Nothing could be more beautiful than to see the teachers put forth 
eitorts to give shoes to the shoeless, garments to the naked, and to 
nllcviate distress among the pupils and patrons of the various schools. 
With su(;li a noble spirit of charity, humanity, and brotherly love, 
coupled with a zeal and professional efficiency in the corps of instructors, 
our schools are worthy of the confidence placed in them, and are the 
levers to lift to a higher and nobler life not only the pu|Hl, but the 
parent through the pupil. 

Deaiii claimed two of our most promising young teachers^ Misses 
Sarah J. Neal and Alice V. Ashtoff. Miss Keal succunibed to disease 
(luring tlie summer vacation, and Miss Ashton shortly after the open- 
ing. Their faithful, efficient, and conscientious work in the schoolroom 
is their best encomium. 

Kespectfully submitted. W. S. Montgomery, 

Supervising Frincipal. 

Mr. G. F. T. Cook, 

Superintendent Fublio Schools. > 



EIGHTH DIVISION (B). 

Washington, D. C, June 30, 1894. 
Dear Sib : In forwarding my statistics for the year, I desire to make 
report that the schools of my division have done most satisfactory work 
during the year. There has been a marked increase in the enthusiasm 

and interest shown, and tlie teachers, with few exceptions, are striving 
to reach that point of excellence, both in the science and art of teach- 
in?:, when they shall be able to do the greatest possible good for their 
cliildren. AVe have taken up and followed this year with remarkable 
success many new lines of work— notably the science work— and feel 
assured that another year will famish us opportunity for greater devel- 
opment along these lines. 

I can only reikew my rectommeiidations of former years in regard to 
buildings. 

I desire to commend my teachers and janitors to you and the local 
trustee, and also to thank you both for the eourtesios show© me during 
the year. 

Very respectfully, J- H. Waring, 

Supervising Principal, 

Mr. G. F. T. Cook, 

Superintendent Fublio Sohoolg» 
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HIGH SCHOOL. 

Washington, D. C, June 30, 1894, 
Deab Sib : I have the honor to submit herewith my annual report for 
the year ending Jane 30, 1894. 

NUMBEBS AND ATTBNDAWCJB. 



Number of p upils readmitted from previous year 285 

Number admitted at the beginning of the year 214 

Number sabaeqneiitly admitted 11 

Number of withdrawals 14 

Number at the close of the year 398 

Whole number enrolled (girls, 320; boys, 140) 460 

Averagg number enrolled - 426 

Average number in daily attendance 40J) 

Percentage of attendance 96. 1 

Whole number in academic course (girls, 224; boys. Hi)) 293 

Whole number in business course (girls, 74; boy.s, Wi) *. • 140 

Whole nnmber in scientific course (girls, 22; boys, 5) 27 



INSTEUCTION. 

There are three courses of study offered to the pnpils — academic, 
scientific, and business. The first two require four years for their coin, 
pletion: tlie last, two years. 

The academic and scientific course's fjivc a general education and 
prepare pupils for the Normal School and college. The business course 
prepares pupils for clerical work in the Departments or in private estab- 
lishments. 

I wish to repeat this year my recommendation in my report last year, 
and will therefore simply quote from last year's report: 

I would recommend that tlie buHiness course be extended to three years, and that 
it be chanfred into a Inisiness and mechanical courHe, with the studies so arranged 
that the graduates will he qualified to i)ursue either clerical or mechanical work, as 
they may elect or find convenient. 

Such a course could comprise English, geometry, physics, chemistry, bookkeeping 
shorthand, typewriting, drawing, wood and metal work, and steam engineering. It 
would be similar to the course pursued in the manual tridning and indnstrial schools 
of Philadelphia, Boston, New York, Chicago, and most of the laige cities in the 
country. 

I have earnestly urged the adoption of a course substantially similar to this in 
last year's report. I shall repeat the same arguments used then. 

In the important development of manufactures, mining, steam and water trans- 
portation, the mechanical arts, and the wonderful modern uses of electricity, a 
graduate from such a course would he better equipped to meet the modern demands 
than one pursuing the course as at present constituted. 

Fortunately for us we haye the means of establishing such a course without any 
additional teachers or buUdings or other expense. The wood and metal work and 
steam engineering can be pnrsued in onr present establiahment f<Ar.«hat purpose, and 
with our present force of instructors, who ate ftally competent. 

The physics, geometry, and chemistry can be pursued in the classrooms and labora- 
tories of the scbool. The other subjects are taught already in the business course. 

I earnestly hope that the committee will take this matter into seirioas consideration. 
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iiiid (iocide to establish this course this year. The education conferred will have 
tlic (l()ul)le advantage of mental development and discipline, and the practical result 
of securing immediate and remunerative employment. 

MASKING AMB DISCIPLINX, 

We have panned the aiune conrse this year that we have fbr the two years pFevious 
in ascertaining and determining the soholarship and deportment of pupils. The 

recitations are marked when made, and at the end of each quarter those pupils who 
have not attained an average of 75 in each study are required to enter the examina- 
tion in that study. 

The attendance and ])eliavior of pupils also are essential elements of exemption 
from examination. Those who are al)sent from school more than three days in a 
(pnirter must enter all the examinations for that (juarter, while those whose record 
is helow 8.0 in deportment in any quarter must enter the examinations for that 
(jiiarter. Thus, any one of the three things mentioned — scholarship, attendance, 
aud deportment — ^may compel a pupil to enter the examinations. 

Thb pupils are required to make an annual average of 65 per cent in each m%}or 
or daily study, and 60 per cent in each minor or weekly study, for the purpose of 
unconditional promotion or graduation. Pupils who are promoted conditionally 
must remove the condition hy an examination at the beginning of the next school 
year or remain unolassifled, and can not graduate until they pass a satisfactory 
examination. 

Our experience has satisfied us that this method is sufficient to call forth the 
highest exertion on the part of the pupils in their scholarship, and it also ali'ects 
tlie attendance and de])ortnient most favorably. 

W(! are a\yare that the system of marking recitations and examinations is not 
periect; teachers differ in estimating the value of an answer; hnt nothing yet has 
been discovered to supersede this method, and, when applied with ordinary common 
sense. It affords the nearest approximation to justice and impartiality, acts as the 
greatest stimulus to careftil preparation, and gives the greatest satisfiMJtion to tibe 
majority of both pupils and teachers. The desire to excel others may not arise 
tVoni the noblest motives, but it certainly is an incentive to the highest effort and 
development of the pupils. 

Three courses of study outUned, 



Tear. 


Aoademio. 


Scientifio. 


Bnsiness.* 


iur«t ■ 


English. 

History. 

Algebra. 

Latin. 

Zoology. 


English. 
Hist^try. , 
Algebra. 
German. 
Zoology. 


English. 

Business arithmetic. 

Bookkeeping. 

Penmanship, 

Shorthand. 

Typewriting or meelMnieal 
Srawing. 


Second. • 


Engliali. 
English history. 
Oreek. 
(ioometry. 
Latio. 

Physios or chemistry. 


English. 
English history. 
French. 
Geometry. 
German. 

Physics or chemistry. 


English. 

Bookkeeping tad hosiness 

practice. 
Commercial law and OOBI* 

mercial geography. 
Shorthand and typewriting. 
Advanced mechanical draW' 

ing. 


TUiid ..... 


Trigonometry and surv^- 
ing or history, 

Latin. 
English. 
French. 
: German. 
. Greek. 
Botany or chemistry and 
mineralogy or advanesA 
phyttiet. 
Polilieal economy. 


XHgonom^ry and surveying 
or history. 

German. 
English. 

Botany or chemistry and 
mineralogy or advanced 
physics* 

French. 

PolttSeal ssonomy. 


Each year of this course 
is oomploto in itsolf. 

• 



• This course does not prepare for the Normal SohooL 
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Three courses of study outlined — Continued. 



Year. 


Academic. 


Scioutiflc. 


Business.* 






Latin. 


Crerman. 

Ei);:lisli. 

Advanced botany or chem- 
istry or phifriot. 
Geology. 
History. 

Analytical geometry and 
college algebra. 




Fotirtb... 




Eiijilish. 

Advanced botany or ehem- 

iMry w pkytie*. 
Greek. 
Otology. 

History. 

Analytical geometry and 

college algebra, 
French. 


> 



*TIii8 course does not prepare for tbe Normtl dobooL 

Elective studies are printed in italics; all others are prescribed. 

A general exercise in drawing is required in all the courses. A general exercise in muslo is optional, 
except for Normal School candidates, for whom it is prescribed. 

Military drill will be roiidiictod undor tlic samo ro^juliitions as during the past yeST. 
Manual training lor pupils of botli sexos throughout each course is optionaL 
Kot more than four studies may bu pursued at one time. 

Candidates for diplomas mnst pnrsne all the prescribed atndiefl and at leaat four itudies in every 
3'ear. Students who, from any cause, fail to nuct tliis requirement are enrolled aa **iiiiolaBaifled"and 

can not graduate until the jncscribed work in Hatisfactoi ily iikhIc up. 

Pupils who desire to prepare lor college can make special arrangements ol their courses upov writ- 
ten application to the jwinoipal. This mnet be done by pnpils of the aeoond year who eleet Greek or 
French. 

Pupils who have satisfactorily completed the three-year rourse shnll be entitled to a diploma, and 
those who have completed the advanced (or fourth year) course to an additional (liploma to June, 18y5, 
after which fonr years will be required both for admission to the Normal Scliool and for graduation. 

I shall now state briefly tlie ainount and nature of the work per- 
formed in each subject, and the number of pupUs in eaoh. 

ACADEMIC AND SCIENTIFIO OOUBSES. 

BNOUSH. 

IsTuniber of pupils: First year, 138; second year, 97; third year, 81. 

In the first year three hours a week are given to English. We gave 
four hours a week formeriy. The change to three is of doubtful advan- 
tage. The course pursued is as follows : The first quarter was devoted 
mainly to the correction of common errors in English, to letter writiug, 
and simple description and narration. Special attention was given to 
punctuation, the use of capitals, outlininfr, and expression. 
^ In the second quarter selections from Longfellow's Tales of a Way- 
side Inn, together with the life of the author, were studied. In con- 
nection with this work a brief sketch of American literature was given 
to the pupils. 

In the third and fourth quarters the work consisted in studying the 
history of the language, the simple principles of rhetoric, and selections 
from Tennyson's Idyls of the King. 

The reading during the different quarters furnished subjects for 
description, narration, and biographical sketches. Letter writing was 
continued during the year. 

The. work was conducted with a view of cultivating the pupil's power 
Of expression and creating in him an appreciation of good literature. 
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Tn the second-year classes only two hours a week were given to 
English. Three hours a week were j>iven formerly. As we stated of 
the change in the first year, this is of doubtful advantage. The com- 
pensation for the loss of an hour a week in English in Ifhe first and 
second years is the increase of the coarse &om three to tbnr years, ^oid 
the study of English for four hours a week in the third and fourth 
yeiirs. 

Tlic, pro^^icss in the second-year classes was satisfactory. Kellogjo's 
Khctoiic was bej^iin in the liist (juarter and linished in the third. The 
])upils have been rcciuircd to write essays frequently, and have read 
Lowell's Vision of »Sir Lannfal, and the Commemoration Ode. In the 
fourth quarter argumentative discourse was studied by th(& pupils, who 
showed great enthusiasm in the debates assigned to them. 

In the third-year classes four hours a week were given to English. 
The pupils read two plays of Shakespeare— Merchant of Venice and 
Hamlet— one book of Paradise Lost, together with the history of 
Ji:n^lish literature from its earliest period to the time of Milton. 

LATIN. 

Number of pupi|s: First year, 123; second year, 85; third year, 81. 
Five hours a week were given to the Latin classes in the first year, and 
four hours to those of tiie second year and third year. This is an 
increase of an hour a week in the first year over formetP yws, and 
enabled us to accomplish more and better work. 

^riic first year Latin classes have read fifteen chapters of the first 
!)()(. k of (^fesar's Oounnciitaries. They have acquired a Mr average 
uijistcry of lornis and granmuitical construction. 

The chisscs of the second year read the first three books of Cjesar 
and devoted two recitations a week to Latin prose composition. The 
grammar work was rules for syntax, uses of the subjunctive, i^finitive, 
gerund, gerundive, and indirect discourse. 

The third-year classes have read two orations of Oicero— Milo and 
Marcellus— and the first book Of the JBneid. 



GREEK. 

Thei 
an 



There were 8 pupils who elected Greek this year, 5 in the seoondyear, 
d 3 in the third. 

iMMir hours were given to Greek in the second year, and five hours m 
the third year. . ^ 

The pupUs of the second year, who began Greek, studied White s 
Greek Lessons the first half of the year, and Goodwin's Grammar 
throughout the' year, attention being given largely to the declensions 

and the verbs. , 
The third-year pui>il8 who had studied Gre^ the previous year, and 
were therefore in the second -year Greek class, read two bocMfcS ot the 
Anabasis, and spent a portion of their time acquainting themselves 
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with the main features of Greek literature. Careful attention was 
given to the analysis and grammatical construction of the language. 
CompositioR also formed a part of the work. 

With a third year in Greek by tlie ])upils of the fourth-year class, 
they will be easily prepared to enter the best colleges. 

GERMAN. 

Number of pupils: First year, 15; second year, 12 j third year, 27. 

A larger number of pupils have taken German this year than hereto- 
fore because we have had for the first time a second-year scientific 
course, also because of the added interest among the third-year aca- 
demic pupils, 27 of whom took German as an elective. 

The natural method of instruction modified somewhat is employed as 
usual; conversation in the language is carried on with written work, 
viz: Sentence writing, and reproductions fioni anecdote aud short 
stories. 

The first-year scientific class — live hours weekly — has studied during 
the year volume 1 of Bernhardt's 8prachbuch and has read Stern's 
Stadien undPlauderein, Storm's Immensee,and Baumbach und Wildeu- 
bruch's £s war einmal. 

The second-year scientific class — four hours weekly — ^read Helena 
iStdkel's Unter dem Ohristbaum ; the first two periods in German htera- 
ture from Bernhardt's Deutsche Litteraturgeschichte were studied and 
the class had freciuent exercises in reproduction from anecdotes, with 
grammar work. 

The third year academic (;.>inse — live hours weekly — has read Studieii 
und Plauderein, Es war einmal, Immensee, aud ^'on Moser's comedy 
Ber Schimmel — the latter with poems, songs, reproductions Irom German 
literature and quotations being rendered in an exercise at the close of 
the school year by this class, assisted by the first and second year 
classes of the scientific course. 

ALOSBBA. 

The number of pupils studying algebra was 138. The nund)er of hours 
given to this study was increased from four to live. This enabled the 
pupils to cover more ground and be more thorough, and was, thcrclore, 
more satisfa(;tory. The same general methods in the presentation of 
principles have been applied as in preceding years. 

GEOMETUY. 

The number of pupils in geometry was 58. Four hours a week 
were given to this study. The pupils covered the usual ground, 
viz: Five books of Wentworth's New Plane and Solid Geometry. The 
fourth hour of each week was given up to written work, and this plan 
was found to work satisfactorily. Originality was also requked and 
encouraged. 
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PHYSICS. 



Number of pupils: Second year, 78; third year, 70. Five hours a 

week were jjiven to this subject in both the second and the third year. 
Tliis increase I'roin lour to five liours was found to be of advantage in 
ac(M)iui)lishiiij'- a greater amount of work. 

The second-year classes pursued the (course as laid down in Gage's 
Introdu(;tion to Physical Science as far as the dynamo. 

The third-year classes completed tiie subjects of sound and light, 
and a course in electricity and its useful applications; the last month 
of the year was giyen to the study of projection, and the processes of 
lantern-slide making, especially the photographic process. 

HISTORY. 

Tlie number of pupils in history was as follows: First year, 138; 
second year, 85; third year, 8. Four hours were given to this sub- 
ject in the first year, three in the second, and four in the third. Tliis 
was an increase of one hour each in both the first and second years, 
and was found to work satisfactorily. 

The methods pursued were similar to those of last year; topics were 
assigned to pupils of the first year in part only, while all of the lesspns 
of the second and third years were assigned by topics. 

The text-books used in the first year were Myer's History of the 
i:;istcni Nations and Greece and Allen's History of the Boman People 
In t lie second year iVlyers (ieneral History and Montgomery's Leading 
Facts in English History were the text-books. Sheldon^s History was 
used as a referen(;e book with much profit. It stimulates independent 
research and thought, and is calculated to inspire patriotism. I would 
therefore recommend its adoption as a regular text-book. Fiske's Civil 
Government was the text-book used by the pupils of the third year. 
This author was thoroughly studied by the pupils who elected history, 
who were among the best in the third year. 

CHSmSTBT^ 

The (;las8 in this subject was composed of 7 pupUs, 4 in the third 
yenr and 3 in the second year. 

The work in introductory chemistry continued throughout the year- 
live hours a week. The time was divided between laboratory work- 
two hours a week— and recitation and lecture work. Besides the w ork 
in general inorganic chemistry some time was given to elementary 
organic chemistry during the last quarter. Introductory qualitative 
analysis was taken up during the fourth quarter, more as an introduc- 
tion to the work of the next year, the substauces tbr analysis consist- 
ing mostly of but one unknown. 

Tlie second year's work in chemistry was also five hours a week 
throughout the year. Both qualitative and (luantitative analyses were 
considered. The work was confined almost wholly to the laboratory 
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with occasional recitations, lectures, quizzing, etc., on the subject. The 
qaaptitatiyeianalysis work was divided into grayim^tric and voktmetric. 
Owing to a lack of many facilities in this line the work was necessarily 
somewhat restricted. Daring the last quarter a short coarse in m^ier- 

alogy was also given. 

BOTANT. 

Number of pupils, 48. The work in this subject is elective and con- 
fined to the third year — five hours a week throughout the year. The 
work was similar to that of the previous year, consisting of lectures, 
recitations, microscopical work, and original investigations. Each 
pupil presented a paper before the class, the siil;^!^^ including a study 
of a plant or group of plants in the Botanic Gardens, the trees and 
shrubs of the District, some plant peculiar in its growth, a comparison 
of orders, etc. Each puj)!! was also required to make a special study 
of some order of plants. l)nrin<>- the tourtli quarter the fjrcatcr part of 
the time was ^ivcn to plant analysis; ca(*li pupil was required to pre- 
pare au herbarium of twenty-six specimens. 

ZOOLOOT. 

This subject is conlined to the lirst year — one hour per week during 
tin? year. Invertebrate zoolo<^y was considered, and as um(;h of veite- 
l)i ate zoology as time would allow. During the recitations and lectures 
the pupils had before them either fresh or prepared specimens that 
they had collected or were given in class, and made; a careM study of 
the material before them. Daring the fourth quarter the pupils col- 
lected and mounted a number of insects, and in some cases prepared 
alcoholic specimens. I would r^)ommend that this course be increased 
to two years, or two hours be giveu to it each week. 

B0SINS8B OOUBSB. 

KNOUSH. 

Kumber of pupils : First year, 96 ; second year, 44. Time, foor hours 
a week throughout the year. 

In the first year, for the first quarter, the work consisted of a thor- 
ough study of punctuation, letter writing, and correcting errors in 
English, the principles learned being a]>plied in written w^ork throu^li- 
out the year. Special attention was also given to the spelling, conect 
use, and choice of words. This was continued throughout the year. 
In the second and third .quarters the classes took up the study of 
figures, sentences, diction, and began the work in Eaton's Manual, 
making a thorough review of business form. During the year the 
classes read seleetious from Hawthorne and Irving together with a 
stady of the lives of the authors. This reading afforded an excellent 
4q?portunity for description and reproduction. The text-book used was 
liockwood's Lessons in English. 

Ija the second year the work was as follows: In the first quarter thp 
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time was spent in a review of grammar, punctuation, use of capitals, 
and letter writing. The second quarter was devoted to simple descrip- 
tion and narration, both oral and written, and to reading selections 
from Irvine's Sketcli Book. In the tliird and fourth quarters, Shakes- 
peare's Merchant of V^euice and Webster's orations, ^^Bunkor Hill "and 
"Adams and Jefferson," were studied. 

A brief sketch of American and English literature was given to 
pupils. The selections studied daring the year furnished material for 
written work, as well as for the study of words and stmctore of sen- 
tences. In this course, as in the academic, letter writing was continued 
throughout the year. 

BOOKKKBPINO. 

Number of pupils: First year, 90; second year, 44. Five hours a 
week were given to this subject. The increase of two hours a week in 
the number of recitations in bookkeeping in the first year has rendered 
it possible to complete both single entry and double entry as containcjd 
in the text-book. The first and second quarters were devoted to single 
entry, the pupils being required to write np the sets in the text-book, 
together with many original sets designed to illustrate the most 
important priii('ii)]es. Double entry was tauglit the remaining two 
(piarters. In tea(5hing this branch of the study much care was taken 
to liave the i)ui)ils see tlie debit and credit relations in the various 
transactions coming under their notice. All of the sets in the text- 
book were written up, together with many additional ones involving 
transactions of a much more difficult character. 

The pupils of the second year took up and completed the subject of 
double entry during the first two quarters, using Bryant & Stratton's 
and Goodwin's tex^books. The pupils were also required to write up 
original sets in the different forms, selecting their owh transactions. 
The majority of tliem did remarkably well, showing a thorough knowl- 
edge of tlie principles of double entry, tlie trial balances and the various 
lorms of statements showing condition aud results. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Number of pupils: First year, 96. Throughout the first year of the 
business course three hours per week were devoted to arithmetic. 
The text-book used was Sadler's Inductive Arithmetic, Part II. The 
pupils have been well grounded in the fundamental principles of lier- 
centage as found in simple, compound, and annual interest, profit and 
loss, commission and brokerage, partial payments, stocks and bonds, 
and foreign and domestic exchange. 

SHORTHAND. 

Number of pupils, 140: First year, 96; second year 44. Three hours 
a week were given to the first-year class and four hours a week to the 
second-year classes. 
» 0 94—-^ 
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In the first year no material departure flrom the methods of instruc- 
tion pursued last year, and which were then ftilly explained, has been 

made. The pupils were thoroughly drilled in the fundamental princi- 
ples of the art by means of the exercises contained iu the manual, as 
well as by outside matter of a siniilnr nature. 

Tpw^rd the close of the year business letters and other forms were 
given, which the pupils, after taking them down in shorthand, were 
required to write in longhand. 

In the second year more work was accomplished this year, on 
< account of om bour a week additional being given to shorthand. The 
teacher reyiewed the work of the first year and dictated letters to the 
pupils, who were required to take them down in shorthand and tran- 
scribe them on the typewriter. linsiiiess letters and forms were also 
used for this pur^iose. Careful attention was i)aid to the pupils' spell- 
ing, punctuation, and knowledge of English. Speed was subordinated 
tip neatness ^d accuracy. 

' ' TYl'EWiaTJLNG. 

Kumber of pupils : First year, 96 ; second year, 44. Time per week, 
thr^e hours. 

In #ie first year the course in typewriting was substantially the 

same as that of last year. After a thorough drill in finger exercises 
the pupils were j^radually led u|) to letter writing. Due attention was 
paid to the care of the machines, the pupils having been frefpiently 
required to clean them, and to show in the most practical manner the 
uses of the various parts. In this study speed, while not ignored, was 
p94<^^ having been to form in pupils habits of 

accuracy apd neatness. 

In the secon:d year, while more letter writing was accomplished than 
in previous years aiid better work generally, yet we were cramped on 
account of t^csniall number of machines and the short time the pupils 
had for practice. We had to content ourselves, therefore, with a mod- 
erate amount of speed and a thorough knowledge of the construction 
and the manipulation of the machine. Careful attention was paid to 
accuracy and ueatness. 

COMMKUCIAI. LAW. 

This sultject was taught to. the pupils of the second year during the 
firs^ and second quarters by a series of lectures and examinations. 
The sutgepts oi the lectures were: The sources of law, contracts, 
agency,<partnership, corporations, sale, and commercial paper. 

In the oral axid written examinations that followed the lectures the 
pupils were made thoroughly familiar with the subjects, and evinced 
great interest in them. They made most commendable progress. 

/ COMMSRCIAL GEOOEAPHY. » 

This subject was taught to the pupils of the se(;ond year during the 
third and fourth quarters by a series of lectures and examinations. 
The subjects of the lectures wer^: A description of mathematical, 
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])hysical, and political geography, commercial highways, the area, posi- 
tion, products, exports, and iniimrts of the chief commercial nations 
—the United fcJtates, Great Britain, i'ranc^ J^ermany, and other 
countries. 



PKXMANSIIIl'. tiT* 



Good writing can be obtained only by oaa^ful training, constant 
criticism of the pupiPs work and comparison 4^ih copy, arnd attention 
to position of hand and body. One year, the |iipe allowed the subject 
in this school, is not safflcient time for the eradication of previously 
contracted bad habits and the cultivation of good ones; consequently 
tlie results in this study are not wliat one could desire. To obtain the 
best possible results ])enniaiiship sliould continue through all the 
grades below that of the High School; then the pupil will have had 
practice enough to " set" his hand, and a£kert]&Ge cultivating a good 
hand he is not apt to change it. 



DRAWING. .'^ 



All the pupils of the school were required to^s^nd the regular classes 
in drawing one hour each week throughout ih^ly ear. The pupils of the 
business course who elected mechanical ^^i^f^mj^ gave two hours a 
week. The special classes were optional, a^^ere composed of pupils 
selected by the director of drawing on accou^A of their aptness and 
willingness to give ad<litional time to the subject. They gave iiom one 
hour to two hours additional to drawing, ^^jk. * 




■ : '1'- * 



One hour a week throughout the year were given to music. While 

the work in music lias been more satisfactory this year than last year, 
on account of having been made compulsory for entrance to the normal 
scliool, still the pupils come to the High »^^ha|tMi all stages of advance- 
ment. 1/3^^' 

MANUAL TllAlNH 

Two hours per week was given to the ^jH^t^r shop, and the same 
tune to the metal shop. This work is elSl^i and, as I have reported 
for the last three years, the time is altog^iipr too short to accomplish 
much good; and yet I cannot blame the bo^ for not giviug more time 
to manual training, as the rcjiuirements for.^aduati6n take up all their 
time. The boys would give several hours to the classes ,in manual 
training if they were allowed to elect between it and one pf the regular 
studies. 1 would heartily recommend suqii^ course. 

MILITARY DEl|-iff 

Seventy.flve of the 140 boys of the schjool joiued the military com- 
pany this year. They gave one hour a week to drilling, under the 
direction of Oapt. Arthur Brooks, of Coi|^^ A, Separate BattalioQ, 
National Guards, District of Oolumbii<|, . 

They made a public appearance at^^^mpetitive drill for a gold 
inedal between the two platoons of tmM^wy at an efitertainment 
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giveu by the school May 4, at the Metropolitan Baptist church on E 
street NW. Maj. Burton B. Boss, Oapt. 0. H. Onrand, and Lient. E. 

L. Webster were the Jiuli^es on that occasion. Maj. Boss, the efficient 

teacher of inilitary tiu'tics in tlie other hi^2:h schools, spoke in- the highest ' 
terms of the perforinaiice of the eoinpany. Capt. Powell, one of the 
Couimissioiiers of the District, [)re8eiitiMl tlie medal to the winning pla 
toon, and also complimented the boys highly on their creditable appear- 
ance,and action. 

The pupils paid their instructor from the proceeds of this entertain- 
ment, as they did last year. We hope other means will be provided for 
that purpose hereafter, as has always been the custom in the other 
high schools. 

LIBRARY. 

We have a library of about 1,000 ^ ohlmes of standard works of 
fiction, history, and biography, and 78 volumes of encyclopedias and 
dictionaries. A part of these books was donated, and the rest pur- 
chased by the pupils from the proceeds of entertainments given for 
that purpose by the pupils. The encyclopedias and dictionaries are for 
the pnri>ose of consultation and reference by the pupil daring the study 
hours, and are in constant use. The other books are intended to fur- 
nish the pupils witli entertaiuiu«j and instructive reading at home, and 
aie appreciated by them. 

COOKl>iG. 

Thirty-sLz girls of the first year received instruction in cooking one 
hour each week throughout the year. As they attend the cooking 
school in the seventh and eighth grades, they complete the course of 

iliree vi avs dnriii:i the iii >t vt-ar of the liiiih School. The teacliers of 
cookinjr justly complain of the shortness of time friven for the puipf>se, 
and their inability to do the pupils justice on that acctumt. If the same 
plan of makiuiT oookinir elective in lieu of a study were adopted, as 
recommended in the manual training department, it would be of beueiit 
to the pupils. 

PHTSICAL CULTUBB. 

The work of the teacher of physical culture for girls has been of great 
benetit to them. All the girls were re«iuircd to take the lessons once a 
week, unless excused by a physician's advice. The exercise lasted a half 
hour. There should be two lessons a week, but the time of the i)upils 
is so occupied that it was impossible to have more than one recitation a 
week this year. The armory is used by the teacher for the lessons. It 
is admirably adjusted for the purpose. The excellent effect of the teach- 
ing is observed in the carriage of the girls, and I have no doubt their 
health is greatly benefited by the exercise. 

BHKTO&IGAL EXSBOISBS. 

lliese exercises are held in each class-room during the last hour of 
each Friday auciucMjn, wuh iht exception ol the last t'riday in each 
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month, when general exercises are h^ld in the assembly hall of the 
8('li()ol, when all the i)upils are required to attend. The literary exer- 
cises are intersixMsed with musical perfonnaiices, both vocal audiiistm- 
nioiital. Tliesc exercises are of great benefit and pleavsure to the pupils, 
displaying and developing talents that would otherwise remain dormant 
and unknown, and inspiring confidence in the performers. They are a 
pleasant diversion at the close of the week, and are looked forward to 
by the pupils with eagerness. 

The parents and Mends of the pupils are invited to these exercises, 
and they often avail themselves of the opportunity to visit the school. 

The graduating exercises were held in the Academy of Music June. 
20. There were 09 graduates, 68 from the academic course and 31 from^ 
the business course. The address to the clasw was made by Kev. Rush 
K. 8hii)i)en; Cai)t. Powell, Commissioner of the District of Colund)ia, 
conferred the diplomas upon the graduating classes, and Hon. B. K. 
Bruce, trustee, presided. . 

CONCLUSION. 

In conclusion 1 desire to exi)ress my thanks to the teachers for their 
cordial and hearty (cooperation in my efforts to make the work of the 
school successful, and 1 wish to acknowledge also my indebtedness to 
the trustee on the High School committee, Hon. r>. K. 15ruce, and 
yourself for your advice and helpful suggestions and uniform courtesy. 
Bespectfidly, 

F. L. Caedozo, Frinci;paL 

Mr. G. F. T. Cook, 

Superintendent of Fublio Schools, 



NORMAL SCHOOL. 

Washington, D. C, June 30, 1894, 
Dear Sib: In accordance with annual custom I take pleasure in 
recording the following facts and suggestions as a report for the Normal 

School, under your supervision, for the year ending June 30, 1804: 

School opened September 21, 180;5, witli 25 females and 1 male, ea<5h 
of whom was graduated from the academic course of the High School, 
'lune 21,1893. The attendance averaged tIS.l ])er cent, being excep- 
tionally good. There were no withdrawals; 7 forfeitures of seat, all of 
whom were reentered save one— Miss Mary Alexander, who, after a hn- 
gering illness of consumption, passed away from earth's cares to receive 
the reward of the fatthftil. Her life made up in breadth and depth 
what it lacked in length. This left us with a graduating class, June 
20, 1894, of 24 females and 1 male. 

The average per cent of standing, including scholarsMp, attenda|ice, 
manners, morals, ability to impart and manage, as evidenced by ten 
Aveeks' continuous practice under the constant and vigilant supervision 
of principal and teachers of the Normal School, is 84.8— the highest 
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heiu^ 89.G and the lowest 77.9. To the thinking mind this relative 
standing- indicates a o-eneral unitormity in the abilities above mentioned 
which is very ratifying to (*ontoni])late. 

Mutual courtesy and lbrbearan(;e have marked tlic intercourse of all 
parties concerned. The teachers" main object has been to induce 
strength of character and to elevate to the higliest possible standard 
sound morals and good manners; to inspire that love of virtue and 
knowledge, which, when once established in the soul, enables one "to 
mold his own material, quarry his own nature, and make his own char- 
acter'- — a work which no one can do for another. 

Contrary to what wonld naturally l)e ex])ected in this age of progress 
in educational njatters, there seems to be in this comnninity only an 
indelinite idea of the real ^'unction of the normal school. It is recog- 
nized theoretically, if not ])ractically, that to study education is as 
essential as to study English, for it is the subject which involves all 
other subjects: 

The future welfare of the individual, as well as the nation, is depend- 
ent upon true value being placed upon instruction in education and 
teaching. 

*^ The subject which involves all other subjects, and therefore the 
subject in which the education of everyone should culminate, is the 
tlieory and ])racti('e of education." Thus wrote Herbert Spencer many 
years ago. and u]K)n this idea is l)ased the furiction of the normal 
school. By studying critically the theories and practice of the i)ast 
we escape many useless and often fatal mistakes. In studying the 
history and progress of education we can not fail to be interested as 
well as instructed and inspired as we approach the great beacon lights- 
Plato, Qnintillian, Bacon, Locke, Comenias, Bousseau, Pestolazzi^ 
Frcebel, and others. 

The history of education is but the history of the development of 
civilization. To all schools below the normal the cliiel' aim is to form 
the mind and to give general information, but the primary object of 
the normal school is how to use in the luost economic manner that 
which is already known, and to skillfully and scientilically aid in the 
growth and development of the minds, souls, and bodies of those iu 
our charge. This narrows the work down to professional or technical 
training, which presupposes that the general is thoroughly done in the 
elementary schools and lifts the normal training to the standard of 
professional, by which ambitious young men and women may fit them- 
selves for a lifework. 

The standard for admission should ])e ])laced more ui)on morals and 
manners as exhibited in regularity and i)unctuality, personal talk, 
style, neatness (►f attire and cleanliness of person, i)urity of thought 
as shown ni action, genuine self-respect. Scholarship is desirable, but 
ought not to be made the chief corner-stone. Standing in the studies 
of the high school should not occupy the chief place in admission 
to the normal, for it is frequently the case that those who acquire most 
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readily, yetain most ^ily, have the least ability to give out that wliich 

they know in a manner suited to teaching-^attractive and clear. 

If we would keep in the van of progress in our schools we mast 

constantly raise the standard of teaching, not so much by improved 

text-books or methods, but by raising the moral and intellectual 

standard of her who gives life to the text- book and method — the^ 
* 

teacher. 

The stream rises no liiji'lier than its source. Yon must continuously 
improve the chanictcr ot* those who are to become your future teachers. 
This may be accomplished much morc^. thoroughly by frequent consul- 
tations on the part of principal and teachers of the high school upon 
the individual merits of each applicant than by any examination test 
or yearly marking. Bemove the temptation for unscmpuloas action 
before and during the normal year— promise of position according to 
markings obtained in the normal school. Instead, substitute an exami- 
natioij sn])erintended by educators such as our superintendent and 
sni)crvising principals, and tliusdctermine their fitness for appointment. 

In teachinjr, the "why" generally decides the "how," hence we for- 
mulate no set rules or laws governing eitlicr methods of instruction or 
management. Our ettbrts are dire(;1cd toward having the pupil teach- 
ers realize that mental and moral growth, as well as physical, must be 
carried forward on individual plans suited to Individual needs, and 
that the measure of what is right and wrong, fitting or unfitting, is the 
demand of their own souls and not the voice of those around them. 
Each child is an individual^ and as such possesses a distinct character 
to be educated and developed, a distinct personality to be more and 
more defined. The teacher must recognize these differences . and not 
atteuii)t to mold all individuality into uniformity by forcing in any 
manner all and each to learu the same thing in precisely the same way. 
Originality of thought and a(;tion must be cultivated if we would 
accomplish our aim— individual heroic character acquired by personal 
effort 

The course of study as laid down by the honorable board of trustees 
has been faithfully followed, and we feel assured that many of the class 
have chosen teaching as a life work, and will thus stand before their 
pupils as examines of what the true and living teachers should be—a 
njodel of propriety and excellence, worthy examples for imitation m 
manners and general attainments. 

Thanking you as superintendent and the honorable board of trustees 
for uniform courtesy and consideration, and acknowledging the hearty 
cooperation of all connected with the Normal School as instructors, 
I have the honor to remalA, 

Very respectfully, yours, ^^^^ ^^^^^^ 

- Frincipal, 

Mr. G. F. T. Cook, 

Superintendent of Public SchooU* 
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PHYSICAL CULTURE. 

Washington, D. 0., June 30^ 1894. 
BsAB Sib: I herewith submit my annual report of the work of 
physical training. The work for the year shows marked improvement 

over that of the preceding year. Tlie teacliersin all the schools seemed 
to liave a greater appreciation of the ini])ortaiice of physical training, 
both for the benetit to the i)upils and as an aid in their special work 
of developing mind and chara(;ter. They were more enthusiastic and 
gave greater attention to details, emphasizing the necessity of a right 
position of the bodies of the pupils in standing, sitting, and walking, 
not only during gymnastic lessons, but at all times, and to this fact is 
due largely a very noticeable improvement ^n pose, in ease, an4 grace of 
motion in all the schools. In Sumuer building the teachers ado])ted a 
rule which required the children of all the rooms to give ten minutes 
each day to marching through the buildinj; to music; under the 'svatch- 
ful eyes of the teachers, who corrected inijno])er walking and positions. 
Such a requirement was very beneficial ; it added variety and pleasure, 
and might well be adopted in all the schools. ' 

Meetings for the teachers were held the same as last year. They 
showed greater interest in the exefcises and were anxious to understand 
the theory of the system taught, and communicated their added interest 
and enthusiasm to their pupils by having a broader idea of the work 
whieh they were to do. 

Kearly all the buildings, with few exceptions, which did not already 
have pianos purchased them with money raised by concerts and con- 
tributions of the pupils. By means of these pianos a code of signals 
for rising, marchin^r, and sitting were adoi)ted and used and a uni 
formity of movement through an entire building was secured, which 
added very mat^ially to the attention given to and the precision of all 
movements. 

The last two months, for three days of each week, all the schools 
practiced a wand drill, for two days of the week all the rooms in 
each building practiced the drill with music at the same time. The 
pupils fdmished the wands, many of which were bnjom handles, which 
they scraped and polished and ])ainted themselves. Teachers and 
pupils were delighted with this drill. Its novelty attracted their atten- 
tion, the necessity of each child having a wand developed their in<re- 
nuity and industry, and not a little taste was shown in decorating 
the wands with ribbons and various tips. 

The time given to physical training was the same as last year. My 
assistants visited each school assigned to them twice each month 
and made a report of the work of each lesson to me, and at the end of 
the montili I sent an aven^^e of the work done as thus reported to the 
supervising principals. These reports were productive of investiga- 
tions by the supervising principals wherever they «howed that poor 
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work wm being done, and I found these iavestigatioiia of great aseiit- 
ance in correcting bad work and in keeping up the average of the work 
in all the schools. As another means of keeping up the average of the 
work I gave all my time not devoted to work in the High and Normal 
schools to visiting all the other schools and personally supervising the 
work of niy two assistants and the teachers. I visited every school twice 
during the year, goin^» oftener to the schools where I found that my 
assistance was required. At the close of the year' together with my 
two assistants, I visited each school and examined them on qnestions 
so inrepared that all like grades in the different buildings had the same 
questions. 

Miss G^rge gave in these schools 1,692 lessons, Miss Turner 1^711, 
and I gave 582 lessons, also supervising their work. 

HIGH SCHOOL. 

The work of the High School took a wider range and was productive 
of very satisfactory results. Many of the girls discarded corsets and 
tight waists during the exercises, thus avoiding the danger from this 
source. The classes were so arra^nged that no time was lost in changing 
from one to another, a class marching into the armory while the retir- 
injf class was marching out. Twenty- five minutes was given to each class, 
one half of which time was devoted to Swedish movements without 
apparatus and the other half was devoted to exercises with wands, 
clubs, or dumb-bells, a\ ith musical accompaniment. 

The mo^t marked feature of the work in the High School was seen in 
the improvement in standing and walking. So great was the interest 
and belief in the benefits of physical training that many of the girls 
with physical defects, curvature of the spine, unshapely limbs, weak 
and contracted chests, and such troubles, came to me to learn if there 
were special exercises adapted to their particular cases. This inquiry 
alonj[>- special lines resulted in a dee])er knowledge of health work and 
awakened interest in many directions not before known to the pupils. 

Tiie lirst of April the ^urowinj^ interest resulted in the formation of 
special classes in vAuh sw^iuging, the lessons to be given after school 
hours. I afterwards arranged to give these lessons during school 
hours. About 150 girls joined these classes. The willingness of these 
girls to stay after school and take the lessons was a gratifying indica- 
tion of the hold upon them that the importance of the training is 
gaining. 

The inactivity of the girls during school recess emphasizes the need 
of apparatus. With it during recreation periods beneficial and varied 

exercises both in and out doors might be taken. Appreciating them- 
selves the benelit to be derived at such times from the use of apparatus, 
a number, insulhcieut however, volunteered to subscribe money with 
wliich to procure it. 
During the year I gave 353 lessons in the High School* 
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NORMAL SCHOOL. 

Work in the Konnal School was devoted to theory, iii^thod» of teach- 
ing, and practice of both Swedish firee-hand movements and gymnastics 
with light apparatus, with musical accompaniment. The results were 
very satisfactory. Under my direction, or the direction of the teacher 

in charge, frreat attention was secured to details. No false position, 
erroneous movement, uH<;ra('elul ])ose or walk escaped correction. For 
ten weeks tlie Normal School j^irls were assi^i^ned to teach primary 
schools. They were ^nven absolute control during this time and were 
held to strict account for the work. They entered into tliis practice 
with earnestness and enthasiasm, and followed directions with cture 
and attention, and more than jostifled the wisdom of the mle which in 
this way made them teachers. 

I gave 35 lessons in the Normal School during the year, and made 
102 visits to the practice rooms for supervision and teaching. The 
total number of less(iiis jjiven during the entire year were 4,376. 

I desire to tliaiik tlie sujx'rintendent. the trustee, my two assistants, 
Miss George and 3Iiss Turner, the supervising i)riucipals, and all the 
teachers wIkjsc interest, assistance, and growing belief in the necessity 
of physical training were a great help in securing results from a care> 
fdlly chosen system that is a valuable foundation for broader and more 
satisfactory work if it be followed and developed. I was fortunate in 
meeting no opposition in the system adopted by me and in its execu- 
tion firom my superiors. To my judgment and discretion they left the 
selection of methods and execution and held me responsible for results, 
and to this fact I owe much that i was enabled to accomplish. 

liespectfully submitted. 

Maky p. Evans, 
Directress of Physical Training. 

Mr. G. F. T. Cooir, 

Su^erintendeut of Public Schools, 



MANUAL TRAINING. 

Washington, D. C, June 30, 1894, 
DeAS Sie: It affords nie great pleasure to report the work done in 
the manual trainin*-- schocds of the seventh and ei^^hth divisions for 
the year ending June .30, 1804. This year's work shows greater 
ini])rovement in all of its lu aiiehes than the previous years,. At our 
exhibit, in the Miller building, there were many visitors present who 
expressed themselves as being well pleased with the progress and 
various in^provements of the school. 

SPECIAL. WOEK. 

We have made some special wwk for the nse of the graded schools. 
Number of articles: Map trays, 76 j bookcases, 30, and specimen 
cases, 36. ' 
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Several lectures were given every month to enable the pupils to more 
thorouffbly understand the nature of wood and metal upon wiuch they 
worked. 

NUMBER OF PUPILS. 

Thei<e were 8^ boys sent to the manual training school. Of this 
number 809 were accommodated. Last year there were enrolled 699 
boys, making an increase this year of 110. 

In the metal shops there were 1 18 boys enrolled ; wood- working shops, 
Miller building, 3G0j Stevens building, 180; Eandall building, 151, 

KUMBEB OF PIECES MADE. 

The number of pieces made this year in shop 1, Miller building, 
1,200; in Stevens building, shop 2, 800 pieces, small and large; shop 3, 
Miller building, 900 pieces, small and large; shop 4, EandaJl building, 
700 pieces, small and large; in the metal shops about 500 pieces, mak- 
ing in all about 4,100 pieces completed in all shops. 

The course of instruction in this work has been followed as hereto- 
fore, beginning by squaring and trimniinix a })ie(;e of lumber 3 inches 
wide, sevon-eighths of an inch thick, and 8 inches long: mortising- and 
tenon in, i^-, dovetailing;', and inlaying, mohlingby hand ogee, crown ogee, 
and nosing. The lessons included instructions on the nature and use of 
tools, instruction and practice in sho]) drawing, elementary work with 
plane, chisel, saw, different kinds of joints, timber splices, cross joints 
mortise and tenons, miter and &ame work, examples in building, framing, 
roof trusses, making small articles of furniture, and cabinetwork. 

TUBNING. 

A course in wood turning extended through a part of the second and 
third years. The lessons comprised, first, nature and use of lathe and 
tools, i)hiin and straight turning, caliper work to different diameters 
and lengths, simple and com])()un(1 curves, screw plates and chuck work, 
liollow and spherical turning; second, a variety of whole and split 
patent core work, giving the pupils practice in forming irregular shapes 
in wood with lathe and carving tools as well as familiarity with the 
nature and use of patterns for mplding. 

Owing to the limited time given pupils I find it almost impossible to 
bring out and develop perfect patterns. I ask for more time for boys 
who are taking a course in turning. 

HETAL WORK. 

The metal shop consists of 7 Ibrges and 5 lathes. The first lessons 
are given in forge work, welding, and making of iron hooks, hasps, and 
'Staples, hardening and tempering of steel, vise ^voi% chipping and 
lihng in vise benches, instructions on lathe and chucks, drill reamers, 
taps and dies, gauges, files, cutting tools, and special appliances for 
machinery, molding, and casting in sofb metal. The lessons were so 
arranged that pupils in making a series of articles may become fanuliar 
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with the nature of the metals under variond conditions and with suc- 
cessive steps in work in it by hand into simple and complex forms, 

upsettin*;. bendinjr. ciittiii.u, puiicliin^-, welding by various methods, 
tool forging, tempt^'riiig, and hardening. In connection with tliis work 
lectures were given on metallurgy and working of metals used in the 
industrial arts. 

The work included cast iron, wrought iron, steel, and brass, plain 
and cylindrical turning, turning to various diameters and lengths, 
taper toming, &cing with chuck and face plates, drilling (both in drill 
and lathes), reaming, boring, screw cutting with lathe ti^ps and dies, 
planing, slotting, etc., with planer and sharper, and milling various 
forms. Lectures were also given during the year on various subjects 
connected with inacliine work in metal, such as forms, constructions, 
and the use uf machines, cutting tools, gcarijig, gauge, screw tlncads, 
etc. Some pieces ot construction work were given to the classes. All 
drawings, with dimeusions required, were put on the blackboard and 
then copied on pai>er by the pupils, thus each one works ^roI^ his owu 
drawing. 

This was supplemented wherever necessary by the actual construc- 
tion of the lesson by the teacher before the classes by inspection and 
direction at the bench. 

From the interest manifested by pu])il8 of the manual training schools 
during the last year if more time were given them in the shops, from 
two to four hours a week, as the i)ni)ils of the other manual training 
scho(d have from four to six hours a week, it would enable the ])ui)ils to 
take a full course in any branch of wood or metal work they desire, and 
when the course is completed they should be granted a certificate, as 
in any other 4opartment of our schools. 

For my tMsistants I have only words of praise, especially for the work in 
Stevens building. This work has excelled all previous years. I would 
call attention to the need of a better understanding on the part of the 
teachers of graded schools respecting the nature of the training for all 
boys. There is also need of greater care on the part of these same 
teachers in reporting to manual training instructors the names of ])npils 
who leave school, or from other causes cease attending the manual train- 
ing classes. 

In matters of attendance and discipline some of these teachers do not 
cooperate promptly and heartily with the wianpftl training instructor in 
his efforts to correct these evils. 

In conclusion, allow me to express my gratitude for the sympathy and 
cheerM cooperatiou of teachers, supervising principals, trustees, and 
yoursdf . 

I am, very respectfully, J. H. Hill, 

Mr. G. F. T. Cook, Director of Manual Training, 

i^uj^erintendent o/ Fuhlic JSchools, 
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COOKING. 

AVASHiNGTpN, D. 0., Jnne 30, 1394. 
Deab Sib: I herewith submit the annual report of the cooking 
schools of the seventh and eighth divisions: 

Stevens School, Twenty-first street, between K and L streets NW. : 
Number of pupils taught (from Stevens, Sumner, Briggs, and Wermley 

schools) 177 

Cost of supplies $98.94 

Teaoher • • Miss C. G. Arnold 

Randall School, First and I streets SW. : 
Number of pupils taught (firom Randall, Bell, Lincoln, and Qiddings schools) 156 

Cost of supplies $74.98 

Teacher Miss M. E. Ware 

Miller School No. 1, 623 H street NW. : 
Number of pupils taught (from John F. Cook, Jones, Garnet, Garrison, Ban- 
nekor, and Logan schools. This includes 28 girls from the High School).. 137 

Cost (»t supplies $73.20 

Teachers - Misses M. B. Cook and H. Johnson 

Miller School No. 2, 62.^ II street NW. : 
Number of pupils tauj^lit ( irom John F. Cook, Jones, Garnet, Garrison, Ban- 

neker, and Logau schools) 124 

Cost of supplies $72.^29 

Teacher Miss K. M. Nalle 

The experience and well-laid foundation of former years helped no 
little toward bringing about the very satisfactory results witnessed in 
our cooking schools during the past year. 

I am more than pleased with the hearty cooperation given our 
department by the school aathorities, teachers, and parents. It has 
given us great enconragement and large hope for our schools in the 
future. 

Owing to the promptness of the supervising principals and ready 
ros[)()nse of the teachers our classes were soon formed, allowing our 
actual work to begin October 2. The good attendance and excellent 
dei)()rtinent of each school show evidences of improvement. 

The i>rescribed course of instruction was given in fall, being well 
taught, both theoretically and practically. The dishes selected to illus- 
trate the various principles in cooking were such as tended toward 
the promotion of health and the teaching of economy in the household. 

One among the pleasing features in our work this term was the very 
practical way the girls were taught to set the tables for different meals 
and to properly serve food. The pupils were required to select, from 
lessons already given, a bill of fare for the meal they desired to serve. 
They seemed delighted to prepare the different dishes, and each girl 
completed the work assigned in a way that assured us that she thor- 
oughly understood what had been taught. 

From letters received by the teachers from parents I ii^d that the 
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home practice of the girls in cookiiic: is rapidly increasing, and in a 
arge number of instances pnpils rej)roduced with satislaction the 
majority of the lessons given them in school. 

The work of the sev^th division shows marked improvement over 
the previous year. 

Jnst here I beg leave to suggest that a more spitable room be given 
for the use of this cooking school. 

The yearly examinations of tlie pnpils in each school was most 
satisfactory, and gave every evidence of the most careful training. 

I am sorry to note the falling oft iu the number of High School 
classes. 

The annual exhibition held at the M illcr building brought our work to 
its close. The numerous and beautiful specimens of prepared food 
told of the imbounded interest and careful effort taken by both pupils 
and teachers, and showed the pubUc the good results of theur year's 
work. 

The monthly teachers' meetings were very helpfhl to us. My assist- 
ants have discharged faithfully the duties allotted them, for all of whom 
I have only words of commendatioji. 

Thanking you and our trustee, Mr. Cornish, ibr your valuable sup- 
port to our department, 

I am, most respectfully, 

M. B. Cook, JHrectrmi ete. 

Mr. G. F. T. Cook, 

Superintendent Fubliv JSchools, 



SEWING. 

Washington, D, O., Jum 30, 1894. 

Dear Sib : I resx)ectfully submit the following as a report of sew- 
ing carried on in the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth grade schools of the 
seventh and eighth divisions, undei my supervision. 

The first two weeks of the opening of school were consumed by the 
sewing teachers in preparing the work for the classes. The regular 
lessons were started October 1, and the work has been going on ever 
since, covering {)4 schools a week, giving instruction to 2,4"'"» piip'lsj 
and giving in all for the year 2,855 lessons. The course for the year 
has been as follows : Third grade, practice in the use of thread, needle, 
and thimble; practice in basting, running, backstitching and stitch- 
ing, overcasting, topsewing, hems, making sewing bag, and sewing 
little sewing squares. Eight hundred and fifty-seven pnpils deceived 
instruction in this grade, and 5,949 samples of practiee work were made. 

The fourth-grade work consisted of practice lessons in patching, 
bias joining, felled seams, French seams, and the cutting and making 
a drawers waist. Eight hundred and two pupils were instructed, and 
5^25 samples were made. 
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The fifth-grade work consisted of practice .lessons in tailor patching, 
gusset setting, advanced gathering, darning, hemstitch, feather-stitch, 
and buttonholes; also the making of garments in keeping with grade 
work. Six hundred and sixty-four pupils were instructed in this grade, 
and 5,641 samples made. 

The sixth-^rade work consisted of practice lessons in French gathers, 
roHcd ruffles, sto(;king darning, mitering, buttonholes, and the drafting 
and making of all kinds of under garments. One hundred and fifty- 
two pupils received instruction in this grade, and 689 samples were 
made. 

The small number of pupils instructed was due to the fact that we 
draw largely from thiA grade pupils for the dressmaking department 

aSADE MEETINGS. 

Fiye grade meetings were held during the year, one at theMagruder 
School, third grade, October 6, lessons on first steps in sewing, and 
given by the directress; February 5, Stevens School, fourth grade, 
bands and gathers, lesson given by E. M.Thomas; March 15, Lincoln 
School, third grade, practice and tlieory of sewing; lesson given by 
S. A.Goines; April 5, Ambush School, fifth grade, buttonholes, lesson 
given by L. A. Hamer; April 25, Sumner School, sixth grade, review 
work, lesson given by A. Alexander. 

These meetings were very beneficial to the teachers, who were pres- 
ent at each. They strengthen the teacher in her work, and give the 
other teachers a chatice to meet and to compare their schools with those 
of others. 

A great deal of time has been given to the theory of sewing. Pupils 

of the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades were required to keep blank 
books, ill whicli notes were given them from time to time on the work. 
The Ibllowing topics, carefully selected, were treated on: 

Third grade.^Talks on cotton, gins, thread mills, needles, pins, thim- 
bles, and cloth. 

Fourth grade, — ^Review of third-grade work j also process of manu- 
facturing calico and linen. 

Fifth ^o^.— Beview of third and fourthj also manufacture of wool, 
silk, and battens. 

Sixth grade.— Review of third, fourth, and fifth, together with the 
manufacture of lace and liosiery. Some very excellent compositions 
were written on these topics, and in some schools specimen charts were 
n»ade. Teachers were provided with specimens of cotton seed, pods, 
flax, silkworms, and cocoons, and the pupils were able to see the 
former condition of the cloth on which they worked and made into 
garments. 

BDUOATIONiX SBWINO SQUAKES. 

The introduction of the sewing squares into the third grade has been 
a very pleasing and instructive feature in this course. 
Little children like to sew as long as the work is attractive, and in 
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the use of these squares the child oot only learns the stitches but 
becomes feiniliftr with form and color. The sewinj:: square consists of a 
sheet of white cotton cloth, 21 by 36, on which are stamped 32 designs, 
each design being in a 4-inch square— snch designs as a melon, sphere, 
cube, chair, dram, house, acorn, tnlip, butterfly, grasshopper, straw- 
berry, bird, girl, and boy. These little designs are sewed either by the 
running or stitching stitoh. and the color of thread used is in keeping 
with the character of the design. 

The sixth-grade classes have been iiistructod in ap]>lying border 
designs in drawing to checks of gini^liani, using the cross-stitcli for 
this work. It is very useful work, and many a girl can beautify her 
tupron or dress with tiie aid of a drawing lesson. Two thousand four 
hundred and sevenly-flTe pupils have regularly rec^yed instruction 
during the past year in needleiwork. 

BXAMmATIONS. 

Near the close of the year 94 schools were examined in the theory 
and practice of sewing, and the results were very good. Of the number 
examined 48 schools received an excellent mark ; 31 schools were 
marked good; 9 sdiools were marked &ir, and 6 schools were marked 
poor. 

DRESSMAKINa. 

This department, though of a year's course, is of great benefit to the 
larger pupils of tiie sixtii-grade schools, f^om which we draw our 
dasfies. By reason of an increase in our teaching force we were able 
to accommodate a much larger number in our shops. Nineteen classes 
were regularly instructed, making a total of 318 pupils a week. 

The course remains nearly the same as in former years, as but little 
can be added hy way of improvement within such a short time. 

The course of instruction was as follows: Instruction on the sew- 
ing machine; catting foundation of skirt from measure finishing 
skirt for trimming and draping; practice in taking measures; drafting 
dose fitting waist; cutting and fitting waist lining; drafting and 
cutting French hiss basque; drafting and cutting French sleeve, high 
standing sleeve, and leg of-mutton sleeve; talks, on woolen and silk 
textiles and their manufacture. 

Beginning with the 1st of April our classes in this department, were 
carried through the principal dry-goods stores, on a shopping trip, the 
teacher in charge accompanying eacli class. Here the pupil was 
taught the proper methods of shopping, the arrangement of materials 
for display, the choice and qualities of fabrics, and the various kinds 
of woven cloth. Visits were made to such parts of the stores as 
pertained to dressmaking. Pupils carried their note-books, and entered 
therein hints that would be usefol in the pursuit of this study. The 
propiiet(Mrs and their clerks were very courteous to us, in showing and 
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giving any itemed informatioii, and to theiti we ^ indebted for the 
use of their store, and aiding us in this work. 

The pupils in these shops were examined at the end of the year, and 
the results were as encouraging as in the sewing classes. Nine hundred 
and three skirts were cut and made, 671 waists were drafted and cut, 
and 239 made. 

I a^^ain urge the continuance of this work into the seventh grade. 
Indeed, it has grown to such a point that I can not see how we can mnch 
longer keep from our girls this great and needed trade of properly 
making their own clothes. 

As it is, we hardly give her in the little time the real starting point, 
and leave her to do the rest. We are graduating from oar High and 
Noi nial schools more pupils than we have positions to supply. If we 
educate the l)rain and neglect the liands whose fault is it, theirs or ours? 

The time has come when industrial education in the pubhc schools 
should be more compk^te. 

The exhibitions held in the respective shops at the close of the year 
were very satisfactory. 

Consolidated rtgport of tewing and dreatmaking, year ending Jm6 SO, 1894, 
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In closing I commend to j'ou tlie ladies associated with me in the 
work. I have noticed in several instances great improvement. The 
new teacher, appointed in last December, has proven herself competent 
to the position she fills. I am also indebted to the regular teachers 
and the snpervising principals for the cooperation given. 

To yon and tiie tnmtee, Mr. Oomish, I am thankfiiifor the encourage- 
ment md support given. 

Very respectftdly, Carrie K. Syphax, 

Directr€88 of JSeicing, 

Mr. G. P. T. Cook, 

Superintendent of Schools, 



/ 



GENERAL ORDERS OF THE COMMISSIONERS OF THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA, MADE DU&IMQ FISCAL Y£A& ENDED JUNE 30, 
1894. 

July 13, 1893. 

Ordered, That the building inspector of the District of Columbia is 

hereby directed to notify all persons owning property on the east side 
of Seventh street extended, between I rviiif>- street and Whitney avenue, 
to move, at onee, all fences and buildings back to the building line as 
established by the surveyor of the District of Columbia. 



July 22, 1893. 

Ordered, That section 87 of the plumbing regulations of the District 
of Columbia is aineinU'd by adding thereto the following: 

Wheu wrouj'ht-iron vi iit pipes are used they shall be of galvanized iron and pro- 
vided with galvanized iittiugs. 

July 22, 1893. 

Ordered, That the parking commission is directed to remove the 
trees from the parking in New York avenne, between Ninth and Tenth 
streets, work to be done under the provisions of the compulsory permit 
system, 1894. 

July 26, 1893. 

Ordered, That Section A of the code for examination, registering, and 
liceiisinj? master and Journeyman plumbers be, and hereby is, amended 
so as to read as follows : 

Sec. a. Tlio examination of plnniberH, providod for in sections 7 and 8 of these 
regulations, Hhall be under the direction of a board appointed by the Commissioners 
for that purpose, to consist of seven members to be known as the plumbing boaraoi 
the District of Columbia. 



July 28, 1893. 

Ordered, That Samuel 0. Eobinson, Christian F. Ecklolf, Charles B. 
Ball, Charles D. Cole, James Keagan, Thomas Humphrey, and J. O. 
iJarnall are hereby appointed members of the plumbing board ot tne 
District of Columbia under the order of July 26, 1893. 



July 31, 1893. 

Ordered, That section 1, article 8, of the police regulations of the 
I3istrict of Columbia is hereby amended to read as follows: 

No person shall throw, cast, lay, deposit, drop, scatter, or ^^J^^^.^^l^^^^^ ^^^^ 
irown. cast. laid. d«nosi4(L scattered, or left iu or upon a"y street, avenue a l^^^^^^ 



iu the District of Columbia 
straw, manure, rubbish, lit- 



any dirt 'mud, 8ai;d,1ihes: gravel, saS^dust. shavings, hay, straw man™ t»Ois^^^^^^ 
ter, sweeping;, offai, vegetable nmtter, garbage, trees, cinders, PJ^J^' ^,rabrtti!i- lot 
of any kind,"or any dead animal or putrescihle matter of any sort J^^^^^^*^^^^^^ 
owners oa iinprorid •teeett, i»r«iiiiM, wd aUeyi in I>m*^^«* Columbja^wnose 
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lots are above grade shall protect the same and the parking In front of said lots so as 

to prevent dirt, sand, or gravel from falling or Ix iiig washed on the sidewalks or 
alley-ways ard thereby obstnietin^; the same: Provided. 'J'hat earth and rubbish 
from excavatious or buikliu^ debris, or materials used iu the construction of build- 
ings, may be placed or permitted to lie in the places aforesaid as now anthorized by 
the building regulations of the District of Columbia, or as may be authorized by 
permit previouuly obtained from the inspector of buildings. 



AWTOT 3, 1893. 

Ordered^ That the Western Uiiiou Telegraph Company is hereby 
directed to at once remove all poles and wires which are not now in 
use and which belong to the Bapid Telegraph line, upon the following- 
named streets, viz : 

West side of Fourteenth street, from Pennsylvania avenue to Ohio 
avenue NW.; south side of Ohio avenue, from Twelfth to Fourteenth 
streets NW.; west side of Twelfth street, from Ohio avenue to Virginia 
avenue SW. ; north side of Virj^inia avenue, from Twelfth street 8W. 
to Sixth and I streets SE.; soutli side of L street, from Sixth to Tliir- 
teenth streets SE.: east side of Thirteenth street, from E to L street 
SE.; west side of Thirteenth street, from E street SE. to Tennessee 
avenue NE.j east side of Tennessee avenue, from Thirteenth to Fif- 
teenth street !NE.; east side of Fifteenth street, from Tennessee 
avenue td H street If B. 



AirausT 4, 1893. 

Ordered^ That Messrs. Humjdirey and Reagan, master plumbers and 
members of the plumbing board of the JJistriet, are authorized, until 
December 1, 1893, to use "Wells' oxide steel pipe" in their ordinary 
practice, instead of the lead ])ipe prescribed by the plombing regula- 
tions; and that they report the result of their experience with this 
article to tlie {Numbing board. 



AuaiTST 6, 1893. 

Ordered^ That the general assessment of real property bordering 
Bright wood avenue shall be amended according to lines of said avenue, 
as oflBcially determined by recent survey, and that a copy of said sur- 
vey showing the area deductible from each parcel be ftunished the 

assessor for liis guidance iu niaking such amendment. 

That all applications for certified statements of assessments and 
taxes, designated as tax certilicates, shall receive the prompt action of 
the assessor, the siiecial-assessment clerk, and the clerk in charge of 
water taxes, and shall take precedence of the usual routine work in 
the respective offices. 

August 7, 1893. 

Ordered, That the United States Electric Lighting Ck>mpany be 
requested to put under ground the wires operating the two electric 
lights in M street near the bridge across Boek Creek. 



August 14, 1893. 
The property owners on the east side of Seventh street extended, 
not having complied with the order of the Commissioners to remove 
their fcoices ftom District property, the contractor of the District is 
directed to remove so much of naid JieneeB as intwfere witU the setting 
of Ike curb on the proper line. 
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August 15, 1893. 

Ordered, That tlie members of the Association of Fire Underwriters 
of the District of Columbia, upon the exhibition by them of a badge of 
a desij»n to be approved by tlie major of police and the chief of the fire 
(lepartiMcnt, shall be admitted within the restricted limits at conflagra- 
tions in said 1 )istrict, subject while there to vsuch conditions as the 
ollicer in charge of the lire department at any such conflagration shall 
impose. 



August 15, 1893. 
Ordered, That no subordinate of the government of the District of 
Columbia shall comniuiiicate, except in writing, ui)on business relating 
to said government, with any ollicial of the Government of the United 
States, and then only in pursuance of specific instructions to be given 
by the Commissioners in such case. 



August 16, 1893. 

In accordance with the act of Congress approved June 27, 1879, 
aiitborizing the Commissioners of the District of Columbia to extend 
the area for taking up and impounding domestic animals found run- 
ning at large in the District of Columbia, it is hereby ordered: 

That on and after August 16, 1893, domestic animals shall not be 
permitted to run at large within the District of Columbia, and any ani- 
mal found running at large within said District on and after the above 
(late shall be taken up and impounded. 

That under and by virtue of the authority and power conferred upon 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia to make and enforce 
l)oIi('e regulations for said District, the following regulation, to be 
known as section Ki, article <S, of the police regulations, be, and the 
same is hereby, made and declared: 

No ileud animal of the horsji, mule, or jack kind, and no dead cow, goat, calf, sheep, 
doj,', or swine, or any part of any of the aforesaid dead auimals sliall be transported 
tbrojtjrh any street, avenne, alley, or public place within the cities of Washington or 
(it'orj^M'town or tho iiioro densely i)opnlated subiirbs of said cities, unless the same 
shall be conveyed in vehicles substantially air-tight, constructed either of wood or 
metal or both; nor shall any such dead animal or part thereof be deposited or left 
upon any wharf, street, avenue, alley, or public place within said cities; and in all 
cawes where such animal or part tlx reof is transported upon the Potomac River, or the 
Eastern Branch, it shall be unloaded from the aforesaid vehicles directly into a scow 
pro \ i ( 1 »■ a for the purpose, covered and closed therein , and thereupon immediately con- 
voycd l)eyond the District of Columbia, or to such place within said District as may 
be desicjiiated by the Commissioners, and there so disposed of as, in the judgment 
of the health officer, not to be injurious to health, nor offensive to sight or smeU. 
Any transportation or deposit or disposition of any such dead animal aforesaid, or 




live <br]birs"m)r"nore''tEaronThun^^ '"^'"^ every violation, and 

m default of payment of such fine, shall bo imprisoned in the workhouse ol saia 
District for not iess than one nor more than three months. 



August 23, 1893. 



AUGUST ^o, xouo. 

Ordered, That 0. M. Hammett, M. D., health officer of the District of 
Columbia, iR hereby appointed a delegate to represent the sanitary 
interests of the municipal government of the District of Columbia at the 
I^HTi-American Medical Congress, to be held in the city of Wa^shmgton, 
district of Columbia, September 5, 6, 7, and 8, 1893. 
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AUGTTST 29, 1893. 
Ordered, That section 136 of the jjeneral refjulatioiis of the pliiinbiu^ 
re^^nlations of the District of Columbia, adopted February 15, 1893, is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

Sec. 136. Tlie plnmher roaponsiblo for tlie work hIiuII give prompt written notifi- 
cation to tlic iTispector of pliimbiug upon blank lonus to be provided lor that pur- 
pose, when the plumbing work in any building, lot, premises, or establishment is 
ready for inspection, and all insi)ection shall be iii:ide as soon as posHil>le after noti- 
fication. All soil, waste, an<l vent pipes inside of new buildings, and th<' new wort 
in old buildings shall have the openings stopped and a test of not less tliau three 
pounds air pressure to the square inch applied by the plumber in the presence of 
the inspector of buildings or his assistants, and maintained for saoh a length of 
tii^e as to satisfy the latter that the work is souud and tight. 



August 30, 1893. 

Ordered, That the permit clerk be directed, parsuant to y)aragraph 
7 of the plumbing regulations, to issue no permits on and after October 
1, 1893, to plumbers who have not obtained the license prescribed by 
the plumbing regulations. 



September 6, 1893. 

Ordered^ That any person or persons in the District of Columbia 
having the care, custody, or control of any animal affected by glanders 
or other contagious or pestilential disease, who sluill fail within twenty- 
four hours after the facts come to his, her, or their knowledge, to report 
the same to the health officer of the District ol' Cohiinbia, shall upon 
conviction be fined not less than $5 nor more than ^'1^) for every such 
ofiense, to be recovered as other hues and penalties are recovered. 



SeptBMBBB 19, 1893. 

Ordered, That the Eckington and Soldiers' Home Railway Company 
be authorized to relay their tracks from Fourth street !NE., to the east 
bounilary line of the ('atholic University grounds: Provided, That the 
tracks are laid wholly outside of the i)resent l^unker Hill road and 
on the north side thereof, and otherwise in accordance with the act 
of July 5, 1892, and other statutes and regulations of the District of 
Columbia concerning the construction of street railways. 



,1* 

m 



Septembbe 30, 1893. 

Ordered, That the following appointments of members of the board 
of school trustees of the District of Columbia are hereby made: 

James W. Whelpley, Abram H. Witmer, and Jesse H. Wilson for 
terms to expire September 13, 1895, and Louis A. Cornish, Furniau J. 
Shadd, and David H. Hazen for terms to expire September 13, 1894. 



. Ootobeb 4,18W. 

Ordered^ That all permanent stractares, wooden awnings, etc., now 
erected apon the pavem^t on the soatii side of Lonieiana avenue, 
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between Kinth and Tentti streets NW., shall be remoyed on or before 
October 23, 1893. 

After the removal of the obstructions the pavement shall be repaired 
where necessary, under the compulsory permit system, as necessary for 
public safety iiiid cond'ort. 

No awniii^^s shall thereafter be erected except as are approved by the 
inspector of "^buildings, with down spouts connected with the sewer or 

^^X^robst ruction shall be allowed after October 23 upon the pavement, 
except those contemplated by the building and police regulations. 



October 7, 1893. 
Ordered, That the Eckinj^ton and Soldiers' Home Kailroad Company 
be allowed to leave their tracks on North Capitol street, between New 
Yf)rk avenue and U stieet, in their present condition ibr about six 
weeks, 

October 10, 1893. 
(hdcrcfh That hereafter ])lumbers will be required in repairing block 
or brick cuts to roughly pave the s])ace oi c upied by the cuts with blocks 
or l)ri( ks according to the sUeet pavement, said blocks or bncks to be 

set on ed<^e or side. , _ ^_ t^- ^ • i. 

That section T) of article 15 of the police regulations of the District 
of Columbia be, and the same is hereby, amended by addmg the tol- 

lowiiig: 

That it Bhall not be lawful for any pewon or pei^ons to remove or t^^^^ 
through any street, avenne, or alley in the cities of Washington 
tl.eir snl.nrhs. ox. ept in watcr-ti-ht carts or wa-onH with ^'^'ht^itting co^^^^^^^^^ 
.M.^rhiv sanitary : aid any person or persons removing or transporting gar^^^^^^^ 
alm.g any of saii Btreets; avenues, or alleys not in water-tight ^^So^s or ^ar^^JJ^^^^ 
watcr-tiglit coycrs, thoringhly sanitary, shall on conviction ^^^J^^^^^^^^l^^^^^^^ 
not l. ss than five dollMrs uov more than ten dollars lor each and eyery such ofience, 
to be collected as other lines and penalties are collected. 



OOTOBEB 17, 1^3. 

h side of 

i nearest 

T.ntli street NW., iin.l that the secretary of 
m -M. L>. Peck, \m V street N W., the inspector of bmldings, and the 

Kuperintendent of police. 

October 26, 1893. 

Ordered, That the hish-service mains Georgetown l^tow th^^^ 
of 100 feet above datum be connected with the tow-servioe system oi 
water distribution; estimated oost, #468.60. 

OCTOBER 27, 1893. 
Ordered, That the inspector of buildings ^ touted to takejhe 

necessary steps to cause the removal of ^llj^^'/^'^Siisaion from the 
upon the pubUc highways in the District without pwrmxssion irom v 

district authoritiea. 



mm 
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That in the judgment of the Commissioners the period during which 

contractors sliall keep new pavements or otlier new works in repair for 
a term of live j^ears, as required by paragraph 9, section 4, of the 
organic act of June 11, 187S, shall coninience from the date of comple- 
tion of each piece of work as accepted by the authorities of the District 
of Columbia. 



OOTOBBB 30, 1893. 

Ordered, That all building permits hereafter issued shall contain a 
clause stating the width of sidewalk which must be preserved in front 

of the building to which the permit shall appertain. 

That for the fiscal year to end June 30, 1894, and pursuant to tlie act 
of Congress providing a permanent form of government for the l)istri(;t 
of Coluni))ia, approv(Ml June 11, 187.S, a tax be, and the same is hcicby, 
levied of $1.50 on every $100 of real estate within the District of 
Columbia not exempted by law, except u})on real proi)erty held and 
used exclusively for agricultural i)ur])Oses without the limits of the 
cities of Washington and Georgetown, and so designated by the 
assessor in his annual return, the rate on which shall be $1 for every 
$100; and upon all personal property in the District of Columbia not 
taxable elsewhere, $1.50 on every $100, according to the assessed 
valuation thereof. The first half of said tax shall be due and pay.'ible 
on the 1st day of November, 1893^ and the second half on the 1st day 
of May, 1894. 



November 2, 1803. 

Notice having been given the iJapid Telegraj)!! ('omi)any and the 
Western Union Company to remove tlie dangerous j)oles of the former- 
named comi>any, and they having failed to do the same, the superin- 
tendent of streets is authorized and directed to remove the poles of the 
Bapid Telegraph Company wherever complained of as dangerous. 



KOVBMBBB 10, 1893. 

Ordered, That footnote 2 of the order of December 23, 1891, estab- 
lishing a schedule of limitations and provisions relative to the i)r()jec- 
tion of portions of buildings beyond the building line, pursuant to 
the act of March 3, 1891, is hereby amended by adding thereto the 
foUowing: 

That no projection other than oriels whose lowest portion shall be high enough 
above the sidewalk to leave a* least twelve feet headway shall be allowed on any 
■abarban street sixty feet and less iu width. 



Bbosmbsb 2, 1893. 
Whereas the use of the iron staudpipe of the water department 
located in Sixteenth street north extended, at the interseetiiHi of Morris 

street, was discontinued September 26, 1893, because the services 
previously supplied from it had been connected with the Georgetown 

reservoir system, it is 

Ordered, That said standpii)e is abandoned and shall be removed 
in order that tlie grading of Sixteenth street extended may i)roceed. 
It will be sold after due advertisement to the mpst favorable bidder. 
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DboBMBBR 13, 1893. 
Orderedy That under the act entitled "Auact to provide for the open- 
ing of alleys in the District of Columbia," approved July 22, 1892, those 
parts of the 10-foot alley in square numbered G22,in the city of Wash- 
inji'ton, in the J)istri(;t of Columbia, colored «»Teen on the plat hereto 
annexed, be closed, and the proposed new alley delineated on said plat 
and colored red be opened in substitution of tlie parts of the 10-foot 
alley herei)y closed, it appearing- to the Commissioners by the petition 
of Cornelius Gillespie et al. that tbe owners of more than one-half of 
the land in said square have requested that such action be taken, and 
the Commissioners being satisfied of the truth of the facts stated in 
said petition as to ownership and of the correctness of said plat, and 
also that the proposed change will not be detrimental to the public 
convenience. 

It is further ordered that a certified copy of this order be attached to 
said i>lat and delivered to the ])etiti()ners, to be tiled forrecord with the 
recorder of deeds for the District of Cohnubia, and that when said copy 
and said jHat shall have been duly recorded, the right of the public to 
use the parts of the lO-foot alley in said square hereby declared closed 
and the proprietary interest of the United States therein shall forever 
cease and determine, and the title to the land within said areas shall 
be vested, according to the agreement of said owners, as shown on said 
plat, in the president and directors of Gonzaga College. 

And ftirther, that the new alleyways therein described and deline- 
iited on said plat in red shall be and remain dedicated to public uses as 
alleyways, and like other alleyways of said city, shall be under the care 
and control of the authorities of said city. 



Deoehbeb Id, 1893. 

Ordered^ That article 10 of the police regulations of the District of 
Columbia is revised and amended by the addition of the* following 
regulation, to be known as section 18 of said article, providing for the 
safety of the public using the bridges under the control of the Commis- 
sioners of said District : 



over 



That all bridges in the District of Colnmbia, except the Aqneduot Bndge 
Kock Creek, are hereby declared improved public liiuliways, and as siicli public 
hijrlnvays the yirovisions of artirlc ten of tliese reguhitions, so far as they are appU- 
cal)le, are hereby extended to tlieui. -n j. t?;,,^^ 

That on the following bridges, namely, the Chain Bridge over the Potomac En er 
K Str(M't liridjre over Rock Creek, N Street l?rid<?e over James Creek Canal, ana 
Naw-Viud Jii idiro over the Eaatern Branch of the Totomac Kiver the iiiaximum rate 
of travel shall not be greater than a walk. On all other bridges ^Joresaid maxi- 
imun rate f)f travel shall apply to loaded teams, but may be inoxeased to six nmes an 
hour for carriajjcs and licht vehicles. . ... , 

No wagon, cart, or other vehicle whose weight, including tl^f ^^^^ 
exceeds six tons shall be permitted to cross any bridge in said District withont a 
permit in writin^r from the Engineer Commissioner. ■ ±1.^ .^i.o+mP+nrA 

No person shall ])r()i)el any boat, scow, or vessel against any pier the subs^^^^^^ 
or superstructure of any District bridge, nor attach any rope or line thereto, nor 
bathe nor swim fi-om the strnotnre or approaches thereon nor So nor be "Pon tne 
fiamo for any purpose except to ase the strnotnre as a public thorougbfaie m the usual 

manner provided tlierefor. ^ 4-v*^4»«4« «li*Ti<wid 

That the section of said article ten heretofore known as section eighteen is changea 

to section nineteen of aaMl artiela. 

December 15, 1893. 

. Ordered, That the Washington and Georgetown 

immediately repair the pavement along it» ta'acks ou Pemsylvania 

avenne west. 
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JAKUABY 19, 1894. 

Ordered, Tliat article 10 of the police regnlatioiis Of the District of 
Oqlambia is hereby amended by the addition thereto of the following 
section: 

Sec. 19. That no wagon, cart, or other vehicle whose weight, inolnding the vehicle 
and its load, exceeds one tliousand pounds, shall he permitted to enter upon or pass 
through or over any paved alley in the District of Colunihia without a permit in 
writing from the Engineer Commissioner, unless such Avagon, cart, or other vehicle 
is at the thne engaged in lianling for purposes oonneoted with property abutting on 
sach alley. 

Any person violating the provisions of this section shall, on conviction in the police 
court of the District of Columbia, he punished by a hue of not less than hve dollars 
nor more thftn <»ie hundred doUais, to he ooUeoted at other fines and penalties axe 
coUeoted. 



January 24, 1894. 

Ordered^ That all orders establishing or permitting a stand for vehi- 
cles at the comer of Fifteenth street and Bennings road KE. are hereby 
revoked, and a public hack stand is hereby established on the north side 

of Florida avenue, to extend westwardly from the second tree west from 
the intersection of said avenue and H street NE. far enongli only for 
the aocommodation of not to exceed six vehicles, which siiall stand 
length wise with the curbing. The occupants of such stand shall keep 
the street free from any obstruction or annoyance to the public or from 
any nuisance due to such occupancy. 



Jantjaby 29, 1894. 

Ordered, That the permit given the Washington and Georgetown 
Railroad Company, November 22, 1893, to erect and maintain a trans- 
fer passenger station on the west side of Fifteenth street near G street 
NW. is hereby amended to read as follows: 

That the Washington and Georgetown Railroad Company is hereby granted a 

permit to erect and maintain a transfer paHseng<',r station on the west side of Fif- 
teenth street near G street northwest, central of the east fence on Fifteenth street 
north of the Treasnrj^ building, as recommended by fciupervisiug Architect J. 
O'Rourke, representing the Secretary of the Treasury, of a construction approved 
by the Commissioners, subject to inspection ])y the inspector of buihliii^'H. This 
permit shall not be construed as relieving the said company from the obligation of 
erecting sueh other transfer stations as the necessities ana oonvenienoe of the public 
may, in the Jadgment of the Commissioiiers, xequhM. 



FSBBXTABY 12, 1894. 

The following locations are hereby designated as public dumping 
grounds for the use of the sewer department: Canal street HW., 
between O and N streets; Tenth street SE., between O street and the 
river; K street SE., between Fourteenth and Fifteenth streets; Beven- 
teenth street NE., between D and E streets, and New York avenue, 
between Florida avenue and Brentwood road. 



Pbbbttabt 13, 1894. 
Ordered, That permission Is hereby granted Anthony Thornton to 
stand one wagon near the nortSi end of premises occupied by A. M. 
Tubman, 1701 Pennsylvania avenue NW. 
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Febeuaby 20, 1894. 
OrdertA^ That sections 7, 8, 21, 37, 59, 89, 98, 1(M>, 111, 114, 116, 121, 
127, and 140 of the plumbing rcj^ulations of the District of Oolambia 
are hereby amended to read as ibUows: 

Parajrraph 7, section 7. On and aft(5r April 1, 1896, it shall not be lawfiil for any 
j.cison not a licoiised master pltinil)cr to (Mnjiloy another person to work at the 
j)lmiibiug tra<le as a journeyman plumber, and no person shall be so employed after 
tlijit date who does not hold a certificate of competency issued by the Commissioners 
of the District of Colmnhia and setting forth his ability to do work as a jonmeyman 
pliiiuber. 

8kc. 8. Every person who shall desire, from and after November 1, 1895, to work 
at the trade of plumbing in the District of Columbia as a journeyman plumber, and 
who (Iocs not practice the business of ])lnnil»in«r (gee sec. 7), shall apply to the 
hoard appointed by the Connuissiouers of the District of Columbia for the exami- 
nation of ])lumber8, and shall present himself for examination at the time designated 
by such board. If declared competent by the examining board, he shall register 
his name in the otlice of the inspector of ]dnmbing and receive a certificate of oom- 
jietency to do work as a journeyman plumber. 

Sec. 21. Applications for x>erm{ts to excavate in any public street, for the purpose 
of doin^' any work eonteniplated in section 10, must be made to the permit clerk, 
f S('(> sees. 2-?', 21. :{L\ 34, fi7, i:i!>, and 110. ) Blank lorms of ai)plieation will be furnished 
to ie«;i.stere(l plumbers and the representatives of companies having gas mains, sub- 
ways, or conanits in the streets. One dollar shall be paid as permit fee for each 
bnilding, lot, promises, or establ ishnient connected, an<l for each excavation made 
for repairing pipes or other underground structures, and the receipt of this fee must 
he entered upon each ax)plication. The fee must in all cases be paid before the 
a])plication is presented to the permit clerk. No fee, however, will be required for a 
permit to make connection with any public sewer, house sewer, water main, gas 
niain, or service pipe, when all the work, including the place of connection, lies 
wholly within the limits of private ])ro])erty, nor for the adjustment to grade of a 
«lo\vn-spout connection and clean-out, the adjustment to grade of a fresli-air inlet 
and dean-out, and the rcMuoval of a stand])ipe tised for supplying water for build- 
in}^ jmriKJHes; but in every case a permit must be taken outas required by section 10. 
livery application for a i»ermit for work to be done under section 10 shall be signed 
by the owner of the preuuses, Avliose address shall be written under his signature, 
and by the registered plumber or other person who is to do the work. Signature 
by agent shall not be accepted if the owner resides in the District of Columbia. 
AnyUcensed ]dumber presenting a fraudulently signed application shall have his 
license revoked. Each apjdicant must state the street and number of the building, 
premises, or establishment, and also the lot or sublet and square. ' 

8kc. 37. Special permits may be issued, without charge, for alterations and repairs 
of water service i)ipeH inside the building line, and for the lowering and raismg or 
replacing of stoj»co< k l)oxefl. Any plumber who shall take advanta^ge of a perniit 
ol this class to do unauthorized work shall have his license revoked and shall be 
prosecuted for violation of these regoations. 

Sic. m. \o ]»erson shall place or cause to l)e placed any pavement washer or hose 
attachment for the servic<^ of a new building in any footway or portion thereol. All 
such fixtures for new buiblings must be connected to the service pipe mside of the 
front wall of the building, and may project therefrom above the surface of the ground, 
suitable precautions being taken against freezing. In repairing or replacing that 
port ion of a service pipe to which the pavement washer or hose attachment is con- 
nected, or such fixture itself, If the building served is provided with a ceUar or 
niitinished basement, the fixture may be placed in the front wall. I" case the base- 
nicnt is occn])ied for living pnr])oses, or the building has uo cellar, the hxture ma^: 
be iilaced in the area wall or in the parking at least two feet from the sidewalk^ Jiq 
no i)arking or suitable area exists, the fixture may be placed in the "dewalk^u^j^^ 
the line of projections. ^. • o-ri.vitv 

11 a washer is located in a parking or sidewalk it shall be connected wv 8"*]^^J 
two feet, including eight inches of slack, of three-fourths-inch lead pipeaUSt COme 
tb m A pipe. All new pavement washers and hose attachments must bcj^ move- 
and construction approved bv the Engineer Commissioner. • jf humanity 

Si;c. 89. Each vertical soil pipe shall be provided near its lower • • v.^ 
branch, suitably located, and having a cast-iron plug not less th^^ ^^J-^h^, .^f 
diameter leaded in. aI patriotism Ot 

Sec. 98. Every water-closet, urinal, sink, basin, wash tray, b-ipart iu the pro- 
orhxtureof any kind connected with the drainage system o'lg^^ iuteutioil tO 
separately and effectually trapped if located in the building^ 

^K(\ 100. All traps shall he placed at near the fixtures aiSe. 
a baud-hole cover shall be usea. 
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JanttABT 19, 1894. 

Ordered, That article 10 of the police regulations of the District of 
CQlumbia is hereby amended by the addition thereto of the following 
section: 

Skc. 19. That no wagou, cart, or other vehicle whose weight, including the vehicle 
and its load, exceeds one thousand pounds, s}iall be ])erinitted to enter upon or pass 
through or over any paved alley in the District of Colunibia without a pernut in 
writing from the Engineer Commissioner, unless such wagon, cart, or other vehicle 
is at the time engaged in hauling for purposes connected with property abutting on 
saoh alley. 

Any person violating the provisions of tliis section shiill, on conviction in the police 
court of the District of Columbia, be punished by a tiue of not less than Hve dollars 
nor more than one hundred dollars, to be collected at other fines and penalties are 
coUeoted. 



Januabt 24, 1894. 

Ordered, That all orders establishing or permitting a stand for vehi- 
cles at the comer of Fifteenth street and Bennings road NE. are hereby 
revoked, and a public hack stand is hereby estabUshed on the north side 
of Florida avenne, to extend westwardly from the second tree west from 
the intersection of said avenue and H street NE. far enough only for 
the accommodation of not to exceed six vehicles, which sliall stand 
length wise with tlie curbing. The ()ccui)ants of such stand sliall keep 
the street free froni any obstruction or annoyance to the public or Irom 
any nuisance due to such occupancy. 



Janttabt 29, 1804. 
Ordered, That the permit given the Washington and Georgetown 
Bailroad Company, November 22, 1893, to erect and maintain a trans- 
fer passenger station on the west side of Fiift;eenth street near G street 
!NW. is hereby amended to reacL as follows: 

That the Washington and Georgetown Bailroad Company is hereby granted a 

permit to erect and nuiintain a transfer passenger station on* the west side of Fif- 
teenth street near G street northwest, central of the east fen<-.e on Fifteenth street 
north of the Treasury building, as reconunended by Supervising Architect J. 
O'Rourke, representing the Secretary of the Treasury, of a construction approved 
by the Commissioners, sub.jeet to inspection by the inspector of buildings. This 
permit shall not be construed as relieving the said company from the obligation of 
erecting such other transfer stations as the neoessities and convenience of the public 
may, in the judgment of the Comndfls»>nera, reqnin. 



FbBBUIST 12, 1894. 

The following locations are hereby designated as public dnm]>ing 
grounds for the use of the sewer department: Canal street SW., 
between O and N streets; Tenth street SE., between O street and the 
river; K street SE., between Fourteenth and Fifteenth streets; Seven- 
teenth street NE., between D and E streets, and ifew York avenue, 
between Florida avenue and Brentwood road. 



Pbbbuabt 13, 1894. 
Ordered, That permission is hereby granted Anthony Thornton to 
stand one wagon near the north end of premises occupied by A. M« 
Tubman, 1701 Pennsylvania avenue NW. 
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FbbbuaEY 20, 1894. 
Orderei, »•* tections 7, 8, 21, 37, 69, 89, 98, 100, 111, 114, 116, 121, 
127, and 140 of the plonbing regulatioDS of the District of Oolambia 
are hereby amended to read as ^i^wb: 

Paragraph 7, section 7. On and after April 1, 1896, it shall not be lawfdl for any 

])('rson not a liceiiHed master plumber to <'ni])loy another person to work at the 
})1 limbing trade as a journey man plumber, and no person shall be so employed after 
that date who dues not hold a certificate of competency issued by the Commissioners 
of the District of Colombia and setting forth his ability to do work as a journeyman 

plumber. 

Si:('. 8. Every person who shall desire, from and after November 1, 1895, to work 
at the trade of plumbing iu the District of Columbia as a journeyman plumber, and 
who does not ]>racti('e the business of pltnnbiu.o; (see sec. 7), shall apply to the 
board appointed l)y the ( 'ommissioners of the histriet of Columbia for the exami- 
nation of plumbers, aud shall present himself lor exaniinaticm at the time designated 
by such board. If declared competent by the examining board, he shall register 
his name in the office of the inspector of jilumbing and receive a certificate of com- 
petency to do w«)rk as a iourneyman ]dumber. 

Skc. 21. Applieations lor permits to excavate in any public street, for the purpose 
of doing any work contemplated in section 10, must be made to the permit clerk. 
(See sees. •J'J,2i.:V2, 'M, 07, V.M), and 110.) Blank forms of appHeation will be furnished 
to registered plumbers and tlie representatives of companies having gas mains, sub- 
ways, or conduits in the streets. One dollar shall be paid as permit fee for each 
hui'lding, lot, premises, or establishment connected, and for each excavation made 
for repairing ])ii)eH or other underground strueturen, and the receipt of this fee must 
be entered upon each application. The fee must in ail cases be paid before the 
a])plication is presented to the permit clerk. No fee, however, will be required for a 
permit to make connection wfth any public sewer, house sewer, water main, gas 
mail., or service pipe, when all the work, inchuling the place ot connection, lies 
Nviioily within the limits of i»rivate projicrty^ nor for the adjustment to grade of a 
down-spout connection and clean-out, the ad^justment to grade of a fresh-air inlet 
and clean-out, an<l the removal of a stand])ipe used for supplying water lor buiia- 
ing puri»)ses ; luit in every case a permit must be taken out as required by section lU. 
Every ai)plication for a permit for work to be done under section 10 shall be signea 
bv the owner of the premises, whose address shall be written under his signatiire, 
and hvthe registered plumber or other person who is t() (lo the work, bipaiure 
by agent shall not be aecei)ted if the owner resides in the District of LolumDia. 
Anyficensed plumber presenting a fraudulently signed application shaU have h^^ 
li. ense revoked. Each ai)plicant must state the street and number ot the buildmg, 
premises, or establishment, and also the lot or sublot and square. .««„4^ 

.SKC. 37. Special j.ermits may be issued, without charge for alterations and wpairo 
of water service pipes inside the building line, and for the lowering ♦'^"^1^^''^^ JJ^J 
n plaeing of stopem k boxes. Any plumber who ^-ake advantage ot a pe^^^^^^^ 

ol this class to do unauthorized work shall have his license revoked and shall be 
prosecuted for violation of these reguations. ,.roc:3w.r nr hnsft 

SKC. 59. No person shall place or cause to be placed any pavement ^yas h or hose 
attac hment foi' tlu. service of a new building in fi»y l<>«tway or portion th^^^^^^^^ All 
such h:ctures for new buildings must be connected to the .^'P^m^^^^ 
front wall of the building, ainrmay project therefrom above ^"l^!^^ ^l^Z^^^ 
Huitalde precautions being taken against freezing. I" ^^Pj^^^^f ^^eut^^ 
I'orti.m of a service pipe tS which the pavenumt washer «r/«f^^,***^^^^^ 
nccted,or such fixture itself, if the bulMing served is P'«; ''^^^'^^^^ 
unfinished basement, the flxtire may be placed in the ^^^;'J|,^/\V'Xturc ^^ 
n.ent is oeeuT,ied for' living purposes, or the ^/"l^^two f^t^^^^^^^ 
l'<' i.la. ed in the area wall or in the parking at least leeu n-om tu iiJiAe, 
no parking or suitable area exists, the fixture may be placed in the sidewai^iaside 
tiK' line of projections. ^ connected wWf^tleast 

II a washer is Oeated in a parking or sidewalk it snail .'^^ i;""" , r»ioe Jf^t ii<i-bter 
t wo foet, ineludinu' eight inches of slack, of tbree-fourths-mc^^^ 
than A pipe. Alfnew pavement washew and hose attachments must ot matenai 
Hiid construction approved by the Engineer Commissioner. ' ^-^ .^th a T 

^ Skc. 89. Each vertical soil pipe shall be P^^^ided near ite low^ en^ 
branch, suitably located, and having a cast-iron plug not loM thttl four inoues m 

dumieter leaded in. , , . , -^u i,,Hin wash tray, bath tub, set of tubs, 
Si < . 1)8. Every water-closet, urinal, sink, basm, ^ hnilrliTiff shall be 

«>' lixture of any kind connected with the drainage «y«*«°^ ^ 
8ei,arately and eflfectually trapped if located m the J^'^i^f '"^^.^ No tran with 
Skc. 100. All traps shall be^laoed a. near tha fixtures ar i»swble. No trap wiin 

u hand-hole oover i?h aH b6 utecL 
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Sec. 111. Wlion a wron<Tlit-iioTi soil, drain, or waato pipe is nsod in a buildiiifi: it 
shall be of extra heavy galvauized-iron pii>e, not less than two inches in dianiet<u-. 

8fl!C. 114. A rnnning or P trap, of form approved by the inspector of plnmbing, 
sliall be placed on et^ery honse sewer, except where there is no plumbing fixture 
located within the bnildinj^ under or through which tlu^ house sewer is laid. Such 
trap shall be placed at an accessible point, if practicable within the wall of the 
building]:, and a vertical pipe of the same diameter and provided with a brass trap 
screw shall be constructed over the trap to admit of cleaning the same. 

Skc. llti. Every house aewer shall have a fresh-air inlet, not less tlian six inches 
in diameter, of form approved by the inspector of plumbing, entering on the house 
side of the running trap, except that an inlet will not be required in cases where no 
plumbing lixtiin^ is located within the building under or through whidi th<' Iikiiho 
sewer is laid. The inlet shall be located either within the narking, two feet back 
of the edge of the footway, or in cases where the parking is less than ten feet wide, 
in the footway not more than two feet from the face of the curb. 

Sec. 121. Means shall be i)rovided for tlioroughly tiushing all soil ]iipea, drain 
pipes, and water-idosets. A coj)per-lined Hushing tank shall be provided for every 
water-closet. The tiushing pipe of each tank shall not be lees than one and one- 
qnarter (1}) inches in diameter. Every water-closet shall have a flushing rim. No 
long, straight hopper or olfset hopper closets shall be used within a building. All 
wi^ter-closets erected in yards or ontside of dwelling shall be placed immediately 
adjacent to the dwelling, and shall be tlushedhy a tank located within the dwelling. 

Sec. 127. All rain-water leaders shall bec(mnected with Ihe drainage system of the 
building, and shall be etiectually trapped. Whenever thin metal rain-water leaders 
are connected into cast-iron pipes, the connecting Joint shall be made by tbeplnmber. 
Every rain-water leader, when place<l inside of a building, shall Ix' of extra heavy 
cast-iron pipe, not less than three (3) inches in diameter, with leaded and canlked 
joints. 

Skc. 140. The usual fee of one dollar (f 1) shall be charged as a permit fee for each 
house connected by service pipe or branch conduit, and for each excavation made 
in the street lor the purpose of repairing, altering, or extending any main, subway, 
conduit, or other underground construction. 



February 2Ck 1801. 
Ordered, Tliat tlio fidlowiiiir scTiodnlo of routs for dealers in the 
Western Market is hereby established, to take eliect Iroiu the 28th 
iustaut : 

Per month* 



Rutchor stands ' $7.00 

Hacon stands 6.00 

Butter stands .• 5. 00 

Produce stands 5. 00 

Fish stands 6.00 

Miscellaneous stands.... ^„ 5. 00 



Maboh 5y 1894. 

Ordered^ That a commission consisting of three market masters and 
the attorney of the District is hereby appointed to revise the rules and 
reguhitions goYeming the several municipal markets of the District of 
(jolumbia. 

^ Mabch 8, 1894. 

Or^^^^i That the reduction in the rents for stalls in tlie Western 
Markot^t*:^!] iipplv only to tliose dealers wlio i)ay their rents at the 
o^ce oi fl^ maiket on or beiore the liist day ol' each month. 



\ Haboh 10, 1804. 

Ordertij That "Oommissioner John W. Boss is hereby chosen presi- 
dent of the Board>of Commissioners of the District of Colombia for 
the ensuing year. That Commissioner George Truesdell is hereby 
chosen acting president of the Board of Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia for the ensii|ig year. 
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Maeoh 17, 1894. 

Orderedj That the surrender of the lease made on tlie 8th day of 
October, 1890, by the Commissioners to the Norfolk and Washington 
(I). C.) Steamboat Company, of the wharf ])roperty bej?inninj? 60 feet - 
iioithwardly from the point where the west side of the sidewalk on 
Water street joins tlic grounds of the United States Arsenal on the 
iinrtli side, and running thenec nortli wardly with said west line of said 
sidewalk KM) feet, thcncH' westwardly by that width of 100 feet to the 
liai hor liur of the Totoniae Kivcr, etc., is hereby accepted without any 
()i)li<;ati()n under said lease on the part of the said company or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 



April 11, 1894. 

Ordered, That the north curb line of Michigan avenue between First 
street west and North (^ipitol street hv established 10 feet from the 
north buihling line, and tlie south curb hne 30 feet from the south 
building line, mftiring the roadway width between curbs 50 feet. 



April 23, 1894. 

Towhofkitmayoonoern: . , . 

Whereas it is reported that several organized bodies ot men are 
approachhig the District of Columbia with the avowed jmrpose of 
securing such ( ^ongrcssioiiiil action as will relieve the condition ot 
uuenndovcd laborers throughout the country ; and 

Whereas all uneniplovrd men and others throughout the country 
who may be in sympathy with the movement have been mvited to 
assemble in front of the National Capitol on the 1st of May proximo, 
fur the purpose of compelling tavorable action by Congress by mere 
force of numbers and physical presence; and 

Whereas the constitutional right of petition does not .l"fiy J^^^^ 
methods dangerous to peace and good order which threaten t^e quiet 
of the national capital which are contrary to law and ^1>1><>^^^^ .^^^^^ 
ordinary means of obtaining legislative relief under our system oi 

government; and ^. ^, . v. j„ «„ttTn 

Whereas it is declared to be the intention ot ^1^18^^^^^^^^ 
ployed and destitute people not only to ^^'^t^'^^^^^^^^^f 
poses aforesaid at the city of Washington, but there to remam untU 
their mission shall have been accomphshed; and K„«inp<jsi 
Whereas the natio..al_ capital is chiefly devoted Jo j.ublic^bnsm^^ 

id 18 th 

-J*dinary 

Japacity m cnanraoie enorra TOiajte .m - ■ - ^ PnimTihiq who 
Now, therefore, the Commissioners of the District Col™^^^^^^ wno 
are charged with the duty of maiutainnig peace 

.__xu. 1 • *: 1^:., 4.^1^4- hp hi.o- sensible 01 ine gid/vitjr 



with enforcing the laws in said District, being f;^^^^\,.%^ 
or the situation, and fully appreciating ^iie f ^ g.^^^^^^ 
upon nmny innocent but misguided l>e*'P;^if^ 



ment should be continued, do hereby '^'I'lf^J^^^^^^ are enjoined by 
and lu furtlierance of the peace and ^^T^J^^f" ^T^atriotism of 
til. laws in force in said iktrict, to tl^/^,^"a'^^^^^^^^^ 
all tho^ engaged in or who contempl;te ^Kin^^^^^^ iutention to 
posed demonstration, and urge then to ^>nsifie^ in«u 
com© mt Dmm ^ Oolumbia or parpobe. 
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No possible good can come of suvM a gatlioi inj^, and witli no proper 
preparation or means of subsistence siUleriu^' and ultimate disorder 
will certainly ensue. No wrong can be righted, no condition of labor 
ameliorated,' no remedy for any existing evil realized by the contem- 
plated demonstration of physical force. Every desirable end can be 
more certainly and ellectively accomplished by ordinary and lawftd 

methods. .\ „ 

The Commissioners, while in entire sympathy with all people out of 
' employment, and having no desire or purpose to deal harshly with 
unfortunate but honest men who seek relief by reasonable and lawful 
means, are in duty bound to give not ice to those ])ersons who are tempted 
under any pretext to swell the nuinl)er of uneni])Ioyed persons already 
here, that there is neither work for them nor means for their mainte- 
nance in the District: that the law does not permit tlie soliciting ot'alins 
in our streets, and forbids i);ira(les, assemblages, or orations in the Cap- 
itol Grounds, and the obstruction of any public grounds,^ streets, high- 
ways, or avenues, and the approaches to private or public buildings. 

The Commissioners give notice also to criminals and evil doers who, 
under cover of a crowd of unemployed men in our streets, may come for 
the purposes of crime and disorder, that all suoh will be apprehended 
and summarily dealt with. 

And, finally, they give notice to all who come here against their advice 
and protest that tbe laws in force in the District of Columbia are ade- 
quate for every emergency and will be rigidly enlbrced. 



APBIL 17, 1894. 

' Ordered, That the Eckington water-supply system be connected with 
the main laid by the water department on T street NE., near the cor- 
ner of Second, on the same conditions under which th(^ like connection 
was made with the mains of the Washington Heights Water Company, 

viz : 

1. That the owners of the Eckington water supply system deposit 
with the collector of taxes the sum of $55.21 to pay the cost of the con- 
nection. 

2. That nothing in the terms of this permission shall be constarued as 
aftecting any change in existing laws and regulations governing the 
introduction and supply of Potomac water. 

3. That upon notification from the superintendent of the water de- 
partment that the Potomac water has been turned into said connection, 
the chief clerk of the w^ater department cause the regular water rates 
for sui)plying Potomac water to be assessed and collected. 

4. That the Commissioners reserve the right to cut oft the said con- 
nection, without com])ensation, at any time when in their discretion 
the public good may seem to so require. 

5. That the conditions imposed by the Commissioners be required to 
be accepted in writing by the owners of the said Eckington water- 
supply system. 

(k That the OommisAioiieirB retain control of the said oonneotion. 



April 25, 1894. 

Ordered, That i|40,000 be taken from the water fund and applied to 
the extension of the high service system of water distribution! as 
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authorized by the act making appropriations for the expenses of the 
ffoverDiaent of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 
30 1 804, and for other purposes, approved March 3, 1893. 

On the petition of the owners of all of square numbered 554, in the 
city of Washington, for the closing of an alley in said square and the 
opening of another in its place, as shown on the annexed plat, and 
the Conniiissioners being satisfied with the truth of the facta stated in 
paid petition as to the ownership and correctness of said plat, and that 
the proposed change in all the alleyways will not be detrimental to the 
public interests, it is ordered: That the alley marked to be closed 
and colored red on said plat, be, and the same is hereby, closed as 
prayed; and that new alleys marked on said plat to be opened" or 
"proposed addition to thirty-foot alley" and colored green, are hereby 
declared open as prayed. It is further ordered: On lihng a certified 
copy of this order and said plat in the office of the recorder of deeds 
that the right of the public to use the alley hereby declared closed, and 
the proi)rietary interest of the United States therein shall forever 
cease and determine, and the title to the same shaU vest in Ti^nes E. 
Miller and others in fee simple; and it is fhrther ordered: That the 
alleys delineated on said plat shall be and remain dedicated to public 
use as alleyways, and like other aUeyways of said city shaU be subject 
to the oontcol of tiie city authorities. 



MAT 1, 1894. 

Ordered, That paragraph 26 of section 19 of tj^^^^^^l^^^^lf^^^^ 
of the Di^strict of Colnmbia, adopted December 1, 1892, is hereby 



revoked. 



May 18, 1894. 

Ordered, That the following changes in the general orders t^orcg^^^^^^^ 
thefutureWttingand subdividing of all lands and gi'<>\""^^, ^ 
trict of (Columbia made and published by the ^ommissioi^rs (^f t^^^ 
District (.f Columbia pursuant to the act of Congress approved Au^^ 
27, 18S8, entitled ''An act to regulate the subdivision of land within 
the District of ( 'olumbia," are hereby made. 

Paragraph G is hereby amended to read as foUows: 

No land shall be suhdivid'ed into lots less than ^i^^^^V^^^^^^^* 
in depth, except where such lots abut upon two public stree^, or upon a Btreeii ana 
an lOfej, hi which case the least depth of lot may be forty leet 

Paragraph 9 is hereby amended to read as foUows: 

. -XT ^i,^ =+^a«t« nf Wftahinirton shall be not less 
Principal streets not in aUgnment with the stjeeto ofJJ^nmg^ ^ two 

than niiety feet in width uid ahaU be distant from eaeH otnar no* ^ew 
hundred feet nor more than eight hundred leet. 

Paragraph 14 is hereby amended to road as foUows : 

No new avenue shall be less than one hundred and tw^^^^^^ 
where the topography or other o^^eitoationa make a less widtn aesira 

Paragraph 18 is hereby amended to read as foUows : ^ ^ 

.xv * #.4«Mof WasHni;ton and George- 
In the squares of all subdivisions without the J^**^ ®^_^fi( able, every lot shall 
town pnblle alleys wlU he required so 'If^^'^^^^'^'JJ^^^^ andienttonon. 
abut thereon ; such alley* iMnU BOt t>l^»^ ^^^^^ ' 
through the square* 
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May 19, 1894. 

Ordered, That the building regulations of the District of Columbia 
are hereby amended by adding? the following paragraph to section 12, 
to be known as paragraph 2 of said section : 

Private staples. — No private stable shall bo erected within twenty feet of a dwell- 
ing, except the dwelling of the owner of such stable and dwellings fronting upon 

alleys. 

That the following hack stands arc hereby establislied: One on the 
south side of B street, running westwardly from Fifteenth street NW.; 
the other on north side of B street, running eastwardly from Twelfth 
street SW., each stand not to exceed the number of eight vehicles at 
one time, which shall stand lengthwise the curbing, and to occupy the 
space from the designated points far enough only to accommodate the 
said number of vehicles. 



Whereas by the opening of T street, between Second street east and 
Lincoln avenue, those portions of Gales avenue which are not included 
within the lines of T street, have become unnecessary for ])ublic use: It 
is therefore ordered, this 23d day of May, 1894, that said portions of 
Gales avenue be, and the same are hereby, abandoned for public uses. 

It is further ordered that a certified c<jpy of this order be ftimished 
thid surveyor of the District with directions to note the same upon the 
records of his office. 



May 24, 1804. 

Ordered, That the j)olice regulations in and for the District of Colum- 
bia be amended as follows : 

Provided, No horse shall bo driven nor veliiclo moved faster than a walk on 
Fifteenth street between Peuusylvauia avenue and tlie north line of New York 
avenue northwest, or across street intersections Avhere Htreet-oar lines intersect. 

Section 4, article 10, is hereby amended by the addition of the follow- 
ing: 

Vehicles shall not be allowed to stand or be driven two or more abreast on either 
side of streets upon which are double street-cur tracks, unless the roadway is more 
than Mty feet wide. 



MAY 31^ ISU. 

Ordered, That on and after June 11, 1894, until otherwise ordered by 
the Commissioners, unskilled laborers employed by the District of 
Columbia shall be paid at the rate of $1 per day of eight hours. 



June 2, 1^. 

Ordered, That the order of May 31, 1894, directin^j that on and after 
June 11 unskilled laborers employed by the District of Columbia shall 
be paid at the rate of |1 per diem is hereby revoked. 



May 23, 1804. 
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June 8, 1894. 

Ordered, Tliat the plumbing regulations of the District of Columbia 
are hereby amended by adding the following paragraph to form the 
second paragraph of section 18 of said regulations: 

Any person or personH violating any of these regulations for which a penalty is 
not herein provided shall, on conviction in the police court, be fined not less than 
twenty-five doUan nor more than two hundred dollars for each and every offense; 
to be recovered at other finea and penalties are recovered. 



June 11, 1894. 

Ordered, That section 121 of the idunibing regulations of the District 
of Columbia is hereby amended to read as follows: 

Skc. 121. Means shall be provided for thoroiij^hly flushing all soil pipes, drain- 
pipes and water-closetH. A cojiper-lined flushing tank shall be provided for every 
water-closet. The flushing i)ipo of each tank shall not be less than one andone- 
qnarter (H) inches in diameter. Every water-c loset shall have a flushing nm. No 
lonj;. Htraifxht ho])per or oftsct hopper cloHets sliall l»e used within a buildmg. 

AU outside water-closets pertaining to new buihliugs shall be placed immediately 
adjacent thereto and shall be flushed by a tank located within the buildmg. In 
altering old buililin^^s outside water-closets will be located and flushed as above 
wh. ro practicable; but the insjiector of plumbing may, with the approval of his 
immediate superior, authorize, when necessary, the use of a straight hopper closet 
located to the best advantage and flushed by means of an approved hydrant Hoppw 
eock, the waste of which shall b« connected with the sewer. 



June 14, 1894. 

Ordered^ That footnote 2 of the schedule of limitations and provi- 
Rions relative to the projection of portions of buildings be>'()ml the 
building line, page 49, building regulations, revised and adopted May J, 
1894, is hereby modified, so that the last sentence shall read: 

No projection, other than oriels, whose lowest part shall be high f°«"^Jjj;^J^;j*^® 
sidtnvalk or grade to leave at least twelve fc. t of headway, shall be J^o^ea upon 
any street outside the city of Washington proper which is sixty or loss teev m wiaw. 

JtTNB 22, 1804. 

Ordered, That the following proposition of W. X. Stevens, relative to 
the opening and management of the bathing beach, is hereby approvea. 
First. That Police Offieer David Cotter immediately report to said Stevens for duty 

at the beach during the season. ^, , 4,^ .«ii«4* «nWio «mtri- 

Second. That safd Stevens and Officer Cotter be authorised to soUdt public conm 

hutions for this purpose. . _„^;„+^wnn rflpflint of ftinds 

Third. That siid Stevens be authorized to proceed i^^^^lf^i^fly ^^^ff'^* 
to put the beach premises in the best repair that the funds will P®™"\ j ^,1^, and 

1 ourth. That the beach shall be o^nU to the P'^^il^^^^JfrtW own s^^^^^^^^ but 
be kept open free to all under sixteeryears of age who ^^^^ 
that 5 cents may be char^^ed to each ^Jrson over sixteen ft^isW^^^^ 

Fifth. That swimming, diving, art other aquatic oonteste may be Held oooasio 
ally at the beach for physical dlvef: ment and P^^^^^^ ^J^^'^^^^^^^^ for the use of 

Bixth. That said St^BvLs may c J t rent for the ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ Se'life-boat 
bathiuLr suits, etc.. and receive dS aons, and by these 

manneS and on dniy whenever batf rs »re m the water keep 1^^^^ the General 
manage the beach without cost or liability to the District ol Lolumuiaoi 
<jovernment for anything und«r thib order. mliaU beheld resp<m- 

Seventh. That neither said Stevens nor any of his employees sHaU Dcneia 

Bible for any loss or accident which may occur l^ereby repealed sad 

Eighth. That all rules not conforming with this order axe nereoy repo 
the rest of the rules of last year remain in force. 

D c 94 G5 
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Engineer Department — Continued. Pift. 

Bids — Continued. 

Blocks, asphalt, for furnishing 632 

Bridge, Aqueduct, for roflooring 634 

N street SW., for constructing superstructure 635 

Boilers and pumping engine, for furnishing 636 

Basins, flushing, for constructing 640 

Cement sidewalks, for laying .... 630 

natural and Tortlaud, for iuruisbiuff 631 

Castings for water department, special, for furnishing 635 
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atmcting sewer 640 

Prospect street, Georgetown, grading of.. ................... ........ 630 

Pebbles, for furnishing 631 

Portland cement, for nimishing .• 631 

Paving bricks, for furnishing. 631 

Pipe, sewer, for furnisliiug 632 

water, for furnishing 634 

Pumping engine and boilers, for furnishing 636 

Reservation D, for constructing sewer in 641 

Sidewalks, cement, for laying 630 

Sand, for furnishing 631 

Sewer bricks, for furnishing 632 

pipe, lor furnishing 632,633 

Street hydrants, for furnishing , 635 

Special castings for water department, for furnishing 635 

Street lanterns, for furnishing 637 

Sewers, for constructing 637-640 

Street lighting, for ^ 637 

Traps, frames and covers, for Aimishing 630 

Tile, asphalt, for furnishing 632 

Valves, 6-inch, 2-way, for furnishing 635 

Water pipes, cast-iron, for furnishing 634 

Bridges, care of 525 

report of engineer of ...... 559 

estimates for 1896 561 

Bermudez asphalt, report on J, ..'J.'.* ".'."'.*.* Jmjjm,...- 577 

Boilers, inspector of, report of 691 

Broken stone, proposal for furnishing of 631 

Biioks, paving, proposal for funishiug of 631 

sewer, proposal for furnishing of 682 

Bridge, Aqueduct, proposal for reflooi ing 

over James Creek Canal at N street S W., proposal for constructing 

sux>er8tmetare 634 

Boilers and ])umping engine, proposal for'ftirairiiiliglllllllllllllll 635 

Basins, flushing, proposal for constructing ^ 640 

Caunty roads, report of superintendent of I J. I . . " 555 

and suburban atreetiy amonnt of work done on 1 1 . 521, 555 

tepaissto 524 
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Encineer Department— Continued. k22*^?2 
^Concrete pavements, repairs to [V.V.V. .m 

cost of maiutaining too' 

Current repairs to streete, avennee, and aUeys 527 

Conduits, and overhead wires. o^' 

Con.pntinp: cnjrineer report ot.--- 

Cemeuts, table showing result of tests of.... 0/4 

Chief clerk water department _ 

Contracts for coiint ruction, hauling, and miBcellaneous, fiscalyear 18M.. 627 
i.onwao» IV ^^^^^.^j^.^^, oonstmctlon material, fiscal year 18B4 628 



electric lighting for fiscal year 1896-.^ 

eaH and oil lighting for fiscal year 1896 

bridges for fiscal year 1896. . 9^ 

parking commission for fiscal year liwo • *^ 

, inspectors, ovorHcert*, <;tc., list of— ^qq , 



general supplies, fiscal year 1894 

Cement sidewalks, proposals for laying of oou 

Portland and natural, proposal for furnishing of ^ 

Cast-iron water pipen, proposal for furnishmg of... ^ 

Castings, special, jiroposal for furnishing of 

Distribution branch of water <lepartment *^*"*iiQ_4fi2 

Estimates for water department for fiscal yew 19196 

timet lighting for fiscal year 1896 4o4 

inspection of plnmbniK tor fiscal year 1896. ..^ 

gas and meters for fiscal year lolH) *o» 

permit office for fiscal year 1896.. J?o 

iewer diviHion for fiscal year 1896 ~Voi 

lectric lighting for fiscal year 1896 ^uj 

gas and oil lightingj^or^tiscal year 1896 ou* 

EniploTecfl 

I'aid from sewer appropriations - 535 '6461^1-563 

Paidft'omailTftMjeappropriatlom 502 

fxTn.d iJlfreJ!^^^^ aVid appropViations for 'sur <ace ^^^wrtoent 619 

Estimates, expenditures, and appropriations for surface department 

Engineer in charge of surveys, report of ^ 

Fountains for animals, number of ;VqVqa' 466 

Financial statement, water department, fiscal year • • ; * " ' •;Lr " 

F street, between Virginia avenne and New Hwnpshlie avenue, proposal 

for ijrading sidewalk 1 U'^V„V r^y^aA. 

I'iltciM.th street, between East Capitol and E streets, proposal ^^o^ grad- ^ 

Frames aiid'oovers^biuerftone— proposals for fiirnidiing of 

Flushing basins, proposals for constructing 

(ialh.ns of water consumed daily, average of •' • 

Gas lighting of streets BOt'sIO 515 

illuminating power and parity of *.._.'.. '509 

pressure of - ^*** 5O8 

specific gravity of 609 

supply of '.!*.'.'.".*. 509 

meters, inspection and proving ot. . . - - 5^0 

fees collected for inspc<'tion of • *'* gQ-y 

report of superintendent of 521 

Grading streets, alleys, and roads , '.][[ 571 

General inspector, report of "I'll 458 

Hydrants, number of '* 467 

Houses supplied with Potomac water 5(j3 

Highways, report of engineer in charge of 335 

Hydrants, fire and street, proposal for furnishing • *** ggg 

Haulinjj for water department, proposal for [[T/, 446 

Insufficiency of water supply ' 455 

Inspection of plumbing, estimates for 1805-9fi 'J 455 

gas and inciters, estimates for,18y5-9b gQg 

Inspector of plumbing, report of » 

Inspectors, foremen, and employees paid ftom — ^ 5OO 

Sewer appropriations * ' '635" 545, 563 

Surface appropriations ^ 6ji6--675 

Inspector of asphalts and cements, report of ^ g01 

boilers 453 

Lighting streets - - ! '. '.11 11 454 

estimates for • Illll 602 

Lamps, superintendent of, report ••••••• 
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Engineer Department— Continued. I'age- 

Lighting streets, electric 602 

of streets, oil 603 

gas 603 

Lamp-posts, proposal for furnishing 636 

Lanterns, street, proposal for furnishing - 637 

Lighting of streets, proposal for fi37 

Mains, water, new, laid 437 

length and cost of, laid from July 1, 1878, to June 30, 1894. . 443 

average cost per foot for laying of different sizes 443 

Meters, water, number, kinds, and sizes of 448, 449-470 

gas, inspection and proving of 509 

fees collected for inspection of 510 

Materials pnrchased on aeronnt of coiistniction, 1SU3-94 500 

North Capitol street extended, proposal for grading 630 

Overseers, inspectors, and employees paid from sewer appropriations..., 600 

Oil, lighting of streets - 503 

' Overhead wires and conduits... 527 

Proposals. (See Bids.) 

Plumbing, inspector of 455 

estimates for fiscal year 1896 4.55 

Permit office 455 

estimates for fiscal year 1896 466 

clerk, report of 515 

Pal die wells ^ 447 

Pumps, public, number and location of 458-460 

Parking commission 5^ 

Park, Rock Creek 527 

Permit work, sewers 490-496, 498 

surface 637, 542, 557 

Parking commission, estimates for 1896 665 

Property, superintendent of, report 5(y 

Pavements, area and character of, July 1, 1894 593 

Pro8x>ect street, Georgetown, proposal for grading of 630 

Pebbles, proposal lor fnrnisliing of 631 

Pipe, sewer, proposal for furnishing of ; 632 

cast-iron water, proposal for furnishing of 684 

Pumping engine and boilers, proposal for furnishing of 696 

Reports of — 

fciubsurface department 435 

Surface department 619 

Water department, superintendent of \ ■ 457 

chief clerk of 461 

Sewers, superintendent of 470 

Lamps, superintendent of 507 

Plumbing, inspector of 505 

Gas and metert*, insijector of 507 

Permit clerk 615 

Computing engineer 531 

Streets, superintendent of 536 

County roads, superintendent of 555 

Engineer in charge of permanent system of highways. 562 

Parking commission 563 

superintendent of 563 

Property, superintendent of 565 

General inspector 671 

Asphalts and cements, inspector of 575 

Boilers, inspestor of '. '.l. I. '.l'.. 591 

Steam engineers, board of examiners I .1.1.. 692 

Surveyor, District of Columbia IlII. !!!!!!! 5^2 

Engineer of bridges 559 

Chief clerk, engineer's office im.!!.....!!']!!!. ..!!.*!! 627 

Eevenue branch of water department y////////,'.'.'. '.'.'.'. '.'.'///. 447 

Revenues of water department, rotn]>arMti ve stat(MnVnt "of ! '"11!"" ! 448 

Roads, county and suburban streets, amouut of work done on 521 

„ repairs to 11 624 

Repairs to county roads ^ ^ 524 

streets, avenues, and alleys 1 536 

Rock Creek Park " 11111111111111 111111 527 

Railways, street and steam 111-11111111111*111111""*11111 526 

Repairs to concrete pavements, 1894 '. '.Ill ''.111'.!', 11 532 

Railroad companies, work done for, 1894 l .y.lll'.y.l V,\\\ 633 
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Roads, county, report of superintendent of 565 

Subsurface department, report of : 435 

Surface department, report of 519 

Street lighting 453 

Superintendent of water department, report of 467 

lamps, report of 502 

B«»wers, rejiort of 470 

btreetu, report of 536 

county roads, report of... 555 

parking, report of 563 

property, report of — . 565 

Suburban streets aud county roads, amount of work done on 521 

Streets, al b y s, and roads, grading of 521 

SidewalkH, iin]>roveineiit and repair of, under permit system 522 

Surveys ou account of aubdi vision of lands 525 

Subdivision of lands, enrveye on twcount of 525 

Steam and street railways o^b 

Steam enK>n<**'rH, board of exannncrs ol 

Surveyor of the District of Columbia, report of 593 

Street pavements, area and character o^ July 1, 1«94 593 

Sand, proposal for furnishing of o^l 

Sewer pipe, ]>roposal for furnisbinjg 

bri( ks, proposal for fumisbinff - 

Special < astiugs, proposa 1 for fomisning 

Street 11 t;h t i n g, proposal for • Jg' 

Sewer division 'e^"i^'aAf\ p<i 

Sewers, proposal for constructing 687-«39-640-b4i 

8ew«re, cost of, p. r linear foot, 1S!»:WU 4o0 

superint. ndent of, report ol AKo.l'-n 

estimates lor sewer division 'o'cVWi Ani 

main and pipe appropriation, laid under contract, l^^f-^'J - - - - - - - - 

main intercepting', ai)i>ropriat ion, laid under contract, l»yj-a^..- *<* 

Buburlwm, a])proprijitiou, laid under contract, 1893-94. V*"V 

relief and replacing obstructed, appropriation, laid under contract, 

1803- 94 

ninin and pVpe'TiiVpropriation, laid by day labor, 1893-94 478 

suburban approj-riation, laid by day labor, 1893-«4....y «* 
relief and replac ing obstrneted, appropriation, laid by day labor, 

miscellaneous,' appropriation, laid by day labor, 1893-94 488 

permit system, laid. 1893-94.... 

compulsory permit system, 1893-94 



whole cost to a])plicant, 1H*..»-... r"^ono aA aTT 

, built under contract, 1893-94 W 

Siphons, automatic, appropriation, built by day labor, 1893-94 «» 



Siphons, automatic, aj.propriation, built under contract, 
■ ' priation, built by day 1-^' ^« 

TABULAR 8TATEMBNT8. 

. ... 436 

Distribution system ^ 

Water mains laid diirin<^ fiscal year 1^^3-94...... — ■••^ ^ 

length, aiKl cost of, laid from July 1, 1878, to June 30, 1894.. 4g 

Water, average daily ( on sumption of - - - - 448 

Revenues of water department, comparative statement ol ^ 

Sewers, cost of, per linear foot for hscal year 1893-94 •••• 

Miscellaneous water takers ; TJt 528 

Sehednle of proposed work on st reet s, 1895-96 . - " " " * ' 530 

street improveinents, 1894 *. 

Repairs to concrete pavements, 1894 -•- 533 

Work done at cost of railroad compan i es, 1 894 ; * i flqi* * ? 535 

List of inspectors, etc.. Surface work (computing engineer,, ••537^ 557 

Rej;nlar permit work 536 

Work done under curreot repairs to streets, avenues, ana aiioyo '539^557 

compulsory permit • • 542 

at whole cost to applicant 543 

Miscellaneous work ^ ' 553 

Cuts repaired : ■ • 1 * ' ; ' V * " 1 545 

LiitofUispectors and foremen, snperintendwit of streets 

' roads 

property 

igineer of bridges... • ^ 

in charge of surveys 
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Construction material purchased, 1899-94 i •••••• 666 

Character and extent of street pavements, July 1, 1894 .... . 595 

Contraota for constniction, haulin^ij, and miscellaneous work 627 

furuisliiug coiiBtructiou material 628 

general supplies. • $2B 

Water department : 

High Bervice • 444 

Distribution branch of 435 

New water mains laid 437 

Water mains, lengthand cost of, laid from July 1, 1878, to June 30, 1894. 443 

average cost per foot for lay iug mains of dill'erent sizes . . 443 

oonsomed daily, average of 4. a 444 

supply, insufficiency of 446 

Reyenne branch of, receipts and expenditures....' 447,463-465 

Estimates for 11 seal year 1896 449-462 

Hydrants, number of 458 

Fountains for animals, number of • 458 

Pumps, public, number of 458 

. Report of superintendent 457 

chief clerk 461 

Financial statement, fiscal year 1893-91, receipts and expenditures. .. 466 
Assessment and collections of water-main tax from July 1, 1878, to 

June 30, 1894 466 

Water in houses in Distriot of Colombia, statemMit of supply of Poto- 
mac w... 467,468 

miscellaneous takers of 469 

Revenues, comparative statement of >. . 470 

Valves, 6-inch, 2- way, proposal for famishing 

Wells, public , 447 

filled and abandoned 461 ' 

Wires and conduits, overliead 527 

Water pipe, cast-iron, proposal for furnishing; 634 

Extension of streets 15 

Fire department, report of chief engineer of 265 

marshal, report of 280 

Garbage, collection and removal of 11 

Grade crossings of steam railroads 16 

Harbor master, report of 404 

Health oflBcer, report of 643 

Hospital for contagious diseases 6 

Industrial army 6 

Inspector of building's, report of 361 

fuel, report of 398 

Inspecton and measurers of firewood, reports of 397 

lumber, reports of 402 

of flour, reports of 399 

Library, public, need of 12 

Markets, municipal 5 

Market masters, report of 896 

Municipal building, need of 12 

Orders made by Commissioners J 1011 

Police, major and superintendent of, report of. 303 

a^ijent Humane Society, report of...- 352 

harbor master, report of 849 

property clerk, report of ^4 ', 887 

D<»rd of snrj^eons, report of , ,,,, 848 

hack inspector, report of ' 858 

sanitary officer, report of .1 ,V./. 841 

Property clerk, report of II. 1111!!!!. II! 246 

Rate of tax ......................I.IIII'. ., .... 4 

Revenues for fiscal year 1«94 IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII S 

Schools, public V IIII IIII IIII III! IIIIIIIIIIII 9 

Report of board of trustees II.*.'II.*.*II.'III.*IIIIIIII1IJIIII 817 

Superintendent, report of W. B. Powell III.Iir.IIIlIiriI!*'!!riI. 825 

^ , G. F. T. Cook 941 

Dealer of weights and measures, repOTt of.. ... 400 

fipeoial ■imiaunt olerk, rsp<»t of. I.III11IIIII1II1IIIIIII-. S 

O 



